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ness to do everything possible to strengthen | 


@laticn that offered reasonable hope for 


@@pproval of the National Credit Corpora- 
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Caution Advised 'Mr. Pole Endorses 
- oe Credit Pool Plan’ 
In Liberalizing | , 


Approves Operating Methods | 
And Tells How National 


Reserve Credit | 


Banks May Participate 








NDORSEMENT of the National Credit | 

Corporation and a brief outline of | 
how national banks may participate in| 
the activities of the corporation were 
|given in a statement issued by John W. 
Pole, Comptroller of the Treasury, Oct. 13. | 
Mr. Pole’s statement follows in full text: | 

Numerous inquiries of a technical na- | 
j}ture from national banks and clearing | 
house committees have been directed to 
| this office concerning their participation 
‘in the national corporation which has 
| been proposed by the President and has 
; been so favorably received by both the 
bankers and the public. 

This office endorses the proposal as a 
highly constructive measure. Participa- 
tion by national banks in the pool is in | 
every way proper and desirable. National 
banks may lawfully invest in the obliga- 
tions of the National Credit Corporation 
to the extent of 2 per cent of their net 
deposits, provided that such 2 per cent 
shall not exceed in amount the limitation 
placed upon them by statute, which is 10 
per cent of their unimpaired capital and 
surplus. 

The plan is meritorious and should re- 
ceive the support of all national banks. 


British Rubber Trade 
Expected to Benefit 
From Drop in Sterling 


Senator Robinson Advocates | 
Measures to Help Trade, 
But Suggests a Careful 
Inquiry Into Proposals 





To Danger in Delay 





Foresees National Benefits in 
Credit Pool by Easing of 
Money Situation aud Pro- 
poses Special Session 





Any legislation dealing with the paper 
eligible for rediscount at the reserve banks 
should be prudently safeguarded so as not 
to encourage speculative transactions 
with the support or under the auspices 
of the Reserve System, ®enator Robin- 
son (Dem.), of Arkansas, minority leader, 
has written in reply to Senator Glass 
(Dem.), of Virginia, who questioned the 
necessity for broadening the base of re- 
serve credit in a letter of Oct. 10. (Sen- 
ator Glass’ letter was printed full 
text in the issue of Oct. 12.) 

Senator Robinson expressed his eager- | 


in 


credit and assist in reviving business, but 
stated his opposition to any measure cal- 
culated to unload frozen securities on 


the reserve banks. Possibility That American 
Senator Copeland’s Views 4 . é 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, And k rench Exporters 


in an oral statement Oct. 12 expressed Face Keener Competition 
his willingness also to support any legis- ae - : 4 
Cited in Federal Review 
safe_release of money for commerce, trade 
and manufacturing facilities. He expressed 


The possibility that American and| 
French exporters of rubber products may 
face keener competition from the British 
was pointed out Oct. 13 by the rubber di-| 
vision of the Department of Commerce, | 
while announcement was made simultane- 
ously that recent economic and financial 
developments abroad have adversely af- 
fected Germany. | 

Remarkable strength has been shown 
in the French financial situation, the De- 
partment said, but the Spanish market | 
remains dull. Great Britain’s suspension 
of gold payments caused “a comparatively 
negligible market flurry” in Spain, De- 
partment trade representatives at Barce- 
lona, Madrid, and Bilboa’ reported. 

Rubber producers of Malaya and Ceylon 
probably waald be benefited if the gold 
price of rubber remains constant, but pro- 
ducers in Netherlands India probably will 
feel the effect of lower gold prices for the 
crude product, the rubber division sug- 
gested in a discussion of effects of British 
currency depreciafion on this trade. 

Decline of the pound and the rupee 
has caused continued depression in prin- 


tion as a potential means of easing the 
Nation’s credit facilities. 

Senator Robinson's letter 
Glzss follows in full text: 

“Your letter of Oct. 10 directed to me 
at Washington has not yet been received. 
The Associated Press has kindly supplied 
me with a copy, which I assume to be 
substantially accurate. 

“it is noted that you suggest that one 
of the proposals discussed in the Presi- 
dent's conference last Tuesday for abat- 
ing the existing depression may involve 
efforts on-the part of various interests to 
throw into confusion and disorder the | 
Federal reserve banks by permitting the | 
discount of speculative securities. 

Discusses Broadening Base 

“In this connection it should be stated 
that if any definite measure has been 
framed by which it is proposed to broaden 
the base of eligible paper, it has not been 
submitted to me or otherwise published, | 
and that the extent of the understanding 
is that any legislation dealing with this 
subject must be prudently safeguarded so cipal Japanese industries, the Depart- 
as not to encourage speculative transac-|ment’s weekly survey of favorable and 
tions with the support or under the aus- unfavorable factors in the week’s develop- 
pices of the Federal reserve system. |; ments said, and British India export trade 

“Your familiarity with this and related | has failed to respond to depreciation of 
subjects is generally recognized, not only currency. 
by your fellow-legislators but also Appraisal Premature 
throughout the business world. The| Spain is looking to an official committee 
Speci2l commitee, of which I believe you) to study the economic effects of British 
are the chairman, and the Committee on} action, Spanish dispatches explained. 
Banking and Currency, of which you are| This group is expected to make recom- 
a member, are expected to consider the | mendations concerning shipment of £1,- 
spccific measure on this subject when it +200,000 sterling in gold to the Bank of 
has been worked out and presented to| France in connection with the extension 
the Congress. }of the period of the gold credit. 

'“T am anxious to contribute every pos-| The statement of the rubber 
sible effort to the strengthening of credit | follows in full text: 
and the revival of business, but have no! . “It is too early w make an appraisal of 
intention of giving approval to any plan| the effect of the revaluation of sterling on 
which I believe is calculated to unload} the rubber situation, but some of the con- 
frozen securities on the Federal reserve, Siderations that arise as a result of the 
banks, and I shall claim the privilege and | resent action of the British government 
avail myself of the opportunities to con-|™&y be mentioned. 
fer with you and your associates on the If one assumes that sterling will re- 
committees during the course of efforts|™ain below gold parity for some time, the 
to perfect the contemplated measure.” international trade in tires might be af- 


Senator Copeland in his oral statement | fected to some extent. In a country with 
depreciating currency, wages and fixed 
costs do not rise as rapidly as the cur- 


to Senator | 


division 





; 2 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] |rency depreciates. After a point of sta- 
i ™ | bility is reached, in other words, when the 
Credit Corpo sation | currency is depreciated instead of depreci- 
ating, these costs tend to catch up with 


the depreciation and sometimes even ex- 
ceed it. In a country dependent on im- 
ports for foodstuffs and raw materials. 
the lag would normally be less than in a 
country supplying its own food and raw 
| materials. Nevertheless, a temporary pe- 
| riod of advantage to British exporters of 
tires is not to be expected. This may 
| Cause the four American, one French, and 
| one Italian company with branch tire fac- 
tories in United Kingdom to supply more 
tires to other export markets from British 
factories. Other considerations would af- 
fect the decisions of the companies con- 
cerned, such as the present existence of 


Appoints Directors 


Calls Meeting for Organization; 
Funds Soon Available 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Having ap- 
pointed its 12 directors, the National 


Hoover has caNed the first meeting of its 
board to convene in New York Oct. 17 
and is preparing to file its articles of in- 
corporation at Dover, Del., according to a 


statement issued on béhalf of the cor- 
poration. ‘i t 1 5 2 
Funds of the corporaiion should be |} Continued on Page 5, Cohana 2] 


available for banks wishing to rediscount 
assets sometime next week following the 
organization of local associations, aecord- 


pointed director from the Second Federal 
Reserve District. 
Funds available for banks in each dis- 


ing to a statement issued Oct. 12 by 
Mortimer N. Buckner, Chairman of the 
Organization Committee and newly-ap- | 
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School Attendance in Lar ger Cities 


Improves in All Age Grou ps in Decade 


United 
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Increased Force 
Justified, Asserts | 


Prohibition Unit 


Mr. Woodcock Declares New 
Agents Responsible for 
Maintenance of Efficiency | 
Rate in September | 





High Point in Arrests 
Reached in August 


Month Eclipsed Any Other 
In History of the Bureau; 
Decline of Last Month Is 
Explained as Seasonal 





Although there was a “seasonal decline” 
in the number of prohibition cases made 
by agents of the Prohibition Bureau dur- 
ing September as compared with August 
this year, the relative rate of efficiency 


| between the number of cases made this 


September as compared to the number 
made in September a year ago has been 
preserved, according to an oral statement 
Oct. 13 by. Col. Amos W. W. W8ddcock, 
Director of Prohibition. 7 

“During the month of August this year,” 
the Director stated, “more cases were 
made by prohibition agents than during 
any other month in the Bureau's history.” 
Col. Woodcock said, however, that an in- 


| crease was expected dife to the fact that 


500 additional agents were placed in the 
field July 1. An increase was shown in 
the number of cases made by the agents 
during July, but the Director explained 
that August cases were expected to be 
larger than those of July because in July 
the new agents were just getting ac- 
quainted with their territories and duties. 

“The number of cases made by our 
agents usually declines this time of year 
as compared with periods preceding it,” 
Col. Woodcock said. “and this decline in 
the number made in September as com- 
pared with August is seasonal and more 
or less expected.” 


Says Increase Justified 


The fact that there were one-third more 
cases made this September than in Sep- 
tember, 1930, however, shows that the 
500 new agents (an increase in the entire 
prohibition force of agents) are justifying 
their being placed in the field. 

The peak in arrests made by prohibition 
agents reached in August was 7,476, figures 
of the Bureau show. That figure compares 
to 6,658 arrests made by the agents dur- 
ing the month of September. 

The following additional information is 
contained in the summary of prohibition 
enforcement activities for the 
September, made public by the Bureau of 
Prohibition Oct. 13: 

Average jail sentences imposed upon 
persons convicted of violations of the pro- 
hibition laws since the beginning of the 
present fiscal year have been 184.8 days, 


and average fines imposed on those per- | 


sons have been $158.63. 

These figures both showed an increase 
in September over the average for the 
three months of the fiscal year, the av- 
erage jail sentences imposed during Sep- 
tember having been 225.2 days, and the 
average fine during that month, $161.59 

With the 6,658 cases which were made 
by Federal prohibition agents during Sep- 
tember, the total of such cases made since 
the beginning of the present fiscal year 
was brought to 20,733. There were 
prohibition law violators held by commis- 
sioners for the month of September, mak- 
ing a 


the beginning of the fiscal year. 

Cases which have been placed on the 
dockets of the courts by Federal agents 
since July 1 have totaled 11,219, more than 
half of which, 6,924, were entered during 
the month of September. 


Criminal Proceedings 


Of the criminal cases terminated since 
the beginning of the fiscal year, 251 were 
convicted by jury trials, 6,692 entered 
pleas of guilty, and 937 were terminated 
by acquittals nolle prossed and through 
other similar methods. During Septem- 
ber, cases were terminated in the follow- 
ing manners: By convictions, jury trials, 


136; by convictions, pleas of guilty, 3,660; | 


by acquitals, nolle prossed 
similar methods, 278. 


and through 


During the month of December, 2,678 | 


persons were fined for prohibition law 
violations paying $432,753.53 in fines, as 
compared with 5,105 persons having been 
fined from July 1 through September and 
paying $809,847.69 in fines. 

From July 1 to the end of September 
the 4,459 persons upon whom jail sen- 
tences were imposed for violations of the 
prohibition laws were given a total of 2,290 
years’ service in penal institutions, while 


[Continyed on Page 2, Column 4.] 





trict will not be limited to the funds sub-| Census Bureau Finds That Third of Municipalities With 


scribed by that district, according to Mr. 
Buckner’s statement which reads: “The 
funds of the corporation are to be avail- 
able for the assistance of banks in any | 
part of the country.” } 
The 12 directors, one from each Fed- | 
eral reesrve district, who were appointed.) CCHOOL 
are as follows: p& 
District No. 1—Daniel G. Wing, chair- 





attendance among all age 
groups has increased in the 93 cities 
having a population of 100,000 or more, 


man, First National Bank, Boston. | according to statistics compiled by the 
District No 2—Mortimer N. Buckner,! Bureau of the Census and made _ public 
chairman, New York Trust Company, New | Oct 13 


York. 
District No. 3—Livingston E. Jones, pres- 
ident, First National Bank, Philadelphia 
District No. 4—Arthur E. Braun, presi- 
dent, Farmers Deposit National Bank. 
Pittsburgh. 

District No. 5—John M. Miller Jr., pres- 
ident, First and Merchants National Bank. 
Richmond. 

District No. 6—John K. Ottley, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Atlanta. 

District No. 7—-George M. Reynolds, 
chairman executive committee, Conti- 
nental Illinois Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. P 

District No. 8—Walter W. Smith, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, St. Louis. 

District No. 9—Edward W. Decker, presi- | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 


The number of persons 21 years old or 
over attending school shows especial in- 
crease and doubled in some cities between 
1920 and 1930. In 1920 only one city re- 
ported 98 per cent of its children between 
the ages of 7 and 13 in school while in 
1930, 31 cities returned such a percentage, 
according to the statemen. which follows 
in full text: 

The Director of the Census announced 
today for the 93 cities in the United States 
having a population of 100,000 or more, 
the fifteenth census returns relative to 
school attendance 


For children from 7 to 13 years old, the 
percentage attending school was 98 or 
| over in 31 of the cities, as compared with 
1 city in 1920; while the percentage was 96 
or over in 83 of the cities, as compared 
with 26 cities in 1920. Only 6 of the cities 
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Population of More Than 100,000 Have Third 
Of Their Children Enrolled 





returned a lower percentage than was 
shown for the United States total in this 
age group in 1930, which was 95.3. The 
highest percentage, 99.1, was returned by 
Hartford, Conn., and Flint, Mich., and 
the lowest, 89.9; by San Antonio, Tex. 

For persons 14 and 15 years old, Long 


Beach, Calif., returned the highest per- 
centage of school attendance, 98.8, and 
San Antonio, Tex., the lowest, 80.3, as 


compared with 88.8 for the United States 
total. For persons 16 and 17 years old, 
Long Beach, Calif., and Spokane, Wash.., 
eturned the highest percentage, 89, and 


Reading, Pa., the lowest, 35.7, as com- 
pared with 57.3 for the United States 
total. For those 18 to 20 years old, 


Seattle, Wash., returned the highest per- 
centage, 37.9, and Reading, Pa., the low- 
est, 11 per cent, as compared with 214 
for the United States total. 


In all the cities the number of persons | 


21 years old and over attending school 
showed marked increases, and in most of 
the cities the number more than doubled 
between 1920 and 1930. 


| convictions carrying a total of 5,647 years’ 


| fines, the statement says. 


. 


month of | 


5,719 | 


total of 16,244 such persons who | 
have been held by the commissioners since | 
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To 1.900 Arrests' 
sitet Need for Mutual 


| 

Identification Work of the De-| 
partment of Justice Is 
Expanded During Year 


Aremer 1,900 fugitives from justice 
were caught as a result of fingerprints 
identification work carried on by the Bu- | 
reau of Investigation of the Department | 
of Justice during the fiscal year ended | 
June 30, 1931, according to emaee | 
made public Oct. 13 by the Department. | 

Activities of the Bureau resulted in 4,848 | 


imprisonment and more than $300,000 in 
The announce- 
ment follows in full text: | 

It is shown in the records of the Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Department of Jus- 
tice, for the year ended June 30, 1931, that} 


the Bureau has 25 field officers at different! Good 


points throughout the United States and 
changes in the location of these agencies 
during the year have resulted in more 
economical and efficient handling of in- 
vestigative work of the Bureau. 

During the year there has been a steady 
increase in the number of contributors to 


Economic Relief, 









Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Cartis Urges ry ‘0 49" Tones ‘Loans Benefited 


For New Airship 
——_—_— 
Revised Budget to Include| 
Appropriation for Sister 
Ship of ‘Akron ~ 


Loyalty to Common Good | TH revised Naval budget will include 


Should End Depression, | 
Vice President Tells Pan 
American Conference 


Declares Business 


Ties Strengthened 





Feeling Promoted on 
Western Hemisphere, Dr. 
Rowe Asserts at Final Ses- 


sion of Delegates | 








Belief that there exists throughout the 


idenification data and identifications are| world a loyalty to the common good suffi- 


accomplished in approximately 36 per cent 
of the fingerprints received. The number 
of these fingerprints received materially 
increased during the year compared with 
the previous year. The number of criminal 
fingerprints received totaled 447,301, as 
against 354,120 in the previous year; of 
miscellaneous fingerprints received the 
number was 53,223, a decline froz1 65,128 in 
the previous year. The total number of fin- 
gerprints now in possession of the Bureau 


{Continued on Page 4, Column 1.] 


Census Tabulation 
Shows Distribution | 





cient “to route the existing economic 
peril” was expressed by Vice President 
Curtis, Oct. 13, at the formal ceremonies 
marking the conclusion of the Fourth 
Pan American Conference. 

Mr. Curtis declared, as did Sebastiao 
Sampiao, chief delegate of Brazil, that he 
thought it more important to hold such 
meetings as the Commercial Conference 
under conditions of adversity than in pe- 
riods of prosperity. 

Mutual Assistance 

The probability was, he asserted, that 
“it is at times such as this that we can 
do more to be of assistance to one another 
in lifting the burden that rests upon our 
respective countries.” 

Mr. Sampiao explained, in replying to 
the expression of good will by the Vice 


| President, that he could not say the Con- 


Of Factory Workers 


Fourth of Industrial Wage 
| Earners in 11 Counties; 
Fourth of Equipment for 
Use of Power in 15 


ference had discovered all of the remedies 
“for this universal sickness.” He felt 
neverthless that much had been accom- 
plished in that direction. 

The Conference was described by Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan 
American Union, which sponsored the as- 
sembly, to have been one of the most 
noteworthy of its series. He said the de- 
liberations had helped to promote good 
feeling between the Americas as well as 


' | trade, 


Concentration of power equipment and | 
wage earners in manufacturing establish- 
ments of the Nation in a relatively few 
number of counties is reflected in re- 
cently-compiled indices of markets for in- 
dustrial goods, made public Oct. 13 at the 
Department of Commerce. 

Seven market indices are being compiled 
from,g®29 census figures -never before as- 
sembled in this form, it was stated orally 
at the Industrial Marketing section of 
the Merchandising Research Division, in 
an effort to provide information which 
would agésist concerns sclling to industry 
in establishing efficient sales territories. 

One-fourth In 11 Counties 

The total number of wage earners em- 
ployed by American manufacturing plants, 
the survey showed, is 8,805,768 with 11 
counties accounting for one-fourth of the 


aggregate number of workers. Approxi- | 
mately one-quarter of the 42,785,853 | 
horsepower of equipment in the United 


States is located in 15 counties, the com- 
pilation also showed 
Further statistical information 
available at the Department follows: 
The 11 counties accounting for 
fourth of the total wage-earners are 


made 


one- 
lo- 


| cated in nine States, both Pennsylvania 
and New York having two counties in- 
{cluded in the group. Cook County, Ill., 


| leads with 462,056 employes. Other coun- 
ties in the first group, all of which em- 
ploy more than 100,000 persons, are New 
York, N. Y., Wayne, Mich., Phitadelphia, 
Pa., Cuyahoga, Ohio, Allegheny, Pa., Kings, 
N. Y., Milwaukee, Wis., Los Angeles, Calif., 
St. Louis City, Mo., and Providence, R. I. 
The wage-earners listed in this group 
number 2,214,690. 

The second fourth of the total wage-| 
earners are located in 40 counties, the 
| third in 158 counties, and the fourth in 
2,884 counties. No manufacturing activ- 
ities in 1929 were reported by 57 counties 
in 18 States, including 28 South Dakota 
counties. 


Power Equipment Concentrated 
Concentration of many 
establishments and similar grouping of 
power equipment is shown in figures which 
disclose the fact that seven counties con- 
tain one-fourth of the plants and 15 


{Continued on Page 5, Column 3.) 
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Cheap Silver Curtails 
| Mexican Mine Output 


Many Operations Closed, Says 
| Commerce Department 


| Depressed silver prices have caused an 
|almost complete shutdown of mining in 
|} some sections of Mexico, and metal min- 
ing throughout the country either has 
closed up or is operating on reduced sched- 
ules, according to information released 
by the Department of Commerce Oct. 13. 

During the second quarter of 1931 the 
port of Vera Cruz shipped 5,668 bars of 
silver as compared with 10,269 bars in the 
same months of 1930, according to the 
announcement which follows in full text: 
| Mining Operations Curtailed 

The depressed condition of metal min- 
| ing continues to affect all sections of Mex- 
ico. The Nogales district reports that the 
low prices for silver has caused an almost 
complete cessation of mining, even in 
properties where considerable bodies of ore 
are blocked out. The copper smelter at 


| devise 


| continent. 


| 


manufacturing, 


Cananea is working at 25 per cent of 
normal, The copper mines a° Nacozari 
are enrploying 60 per cent of their 1929 


personnel and are operating on a 4'z2-day 
week basis. Two of the three large com- 
panies operating in the Ciudad Juarez 
djstrict have closed 

In the central part of the repwolic, the 


iew mining properties in the Monterrey 
district are idle because of low prices. 
The smelter in the Torreon district has | 


decreased the quanttty of ore carried for 
treatment. Due to the continued drop 
in prices, particularly for silver and lead, 
mines in the Chihuahua district are ex- 
tracting less ore and curtailing employ- 


ment, and the smelter at Chihuahua City | 


is operating fewer furnaces. While prac- 
tically the same conditions are reported 
|in the Durango district, some exploitation 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 3.) 


Mr. Curtis’ Remarks 

The address by Vice President 
follows in full text: 

“Gentlemen of the Conference: 

assure you how deeply I 


Curtis 


I wish 


to appreciate 


; the honor that you have done me in ask- 
|ing me to preside at this the closing ses- 


sesion of your 
Permit 
say 
people of the United States appreciate 
the service which you have rendered in 


momentous 
me to take 


conference, 
this opportunity to 


| coming together to exchange views on 


the present commercial situation and to 
means for the strengthening of 
economic ties between the nations of this 
Such conferences as this are 
bound to bring our people closer together 


| and promote a spirit of good will and 
| comprehension. 


“It is true that you have met in the 
midst of a difficult period but for my 
part I deem it much more important that 
representatives of the nations of America 
should come together in periods of de- 
pression than in periods of prosperity, for 
it is at a time such as this that we 
can do more to be of assistance to one 
another in lifting the burden that rests 
upon our respective countries. 

Loyalty to Common Good 

“The people of the civilized world, re- 
gardless of race or creed, recognize the 
need of restored confidence and there is 
a loyalty to the common good which will 
come forth to rout the existing economic 
peril to the world. 

“Permit me to congratulate you on the 


success of your deliberations and to ex-| 


press the hope that each and every one 
of you will return to your country with 
a warm message of friendship from the 
Government and people of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Sampiao’s Address 

The address of Mr. Sampiao 
in full text: 

“Yesterday it happened that the Bra- 
zilian delegation was selected by chance 
to furnish the speaker on behalf of all 
the delegations of Latin America to an- 
swer your kind message, Mr. Vice Presi- 
dent, and to say our last words of thanks 
in this closing session of the Fourth Pan 
American Commercial Conference. 

“Brazil is accustomed to good chances 
and to good luck. Even in our days of 
distreses and great difficulties, our hope 
remains untouched, and there is also a 
popular belief in our country that says 
“data venia,” that God is Brazilian. 

“Nevertheless, the Brazilian delegation 
has never enjoyed such good luck as today, 
by having the honor of speaking for Latin 
America at this last moment when all the 
Americas are closing, in this symbolic 


[Continued on Page 2, 


follows 
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Column 


how deeply both the Government and 


an item for construction of the ZRS-5, 
sister ship of the “Akron,” world’s larg- 


est airship, if the latter is accepted by | 


the Navy after completion of its trial 
flights, according to an oral statement) 
Oct. 13 by the Secretary of the Navy, 


Charles Francis Adams. He said he had 
no doubt the Akron would be accepted 
within a few days. 

Congress has already appropriated $1,- 
100,000 for building the ZRS-5, which 
would cost 


the “Akron” from 
at Akron, Ohio, ac- 
at the 


tion and removal of 
the Goodyear plant 
cording to information provided 
Navy Department 

While announcing that the Navy did 
not contemplate sacrificing the ZRS-5 so 
as to meet the President’s request to re- 
duce the budget $61,000,000, Secretary 
Adams said he could announce no de- 
cision as to reducing the Navy enlisted 
personnel as a means of economizing. He 
added, however, that the personnel would 
not be cut as much as 10,000. Definite 
plans for other means of cutting down 
the budget have not yet been adopted, it 
was pointed out, and the economy pro- 
conference stage. 


|gram is still in a 
The Department has until Oct, 21 to 
reduce the budget from $401,000,000, as 


originally submitted for the. 1932-33 fiscal 
vear, to the $340,000,000 desired by the 
President. 


Department of State 


Reveals History of 
Russian Revolution 


Details of First Outbreak 
And Later Revolt of the 
Bolshevist Group Given 
In Volume Just Issued 


The history of the first Russian revolu- 
tion followed by the Bolshevist revolt and 
the months which followed during which 
the United States endeavored to keep 
Russia in the field as an ally is told in 
a volume of Foreign Relations for 1918 
made public by the Department of State 
Oct. 13. 


be published at a later time. 
also a part of the regular series of vol- 
umes on foreign relations which the De- 
partment of State publishes periodically. 


Report of Root Mission 


The first volume, just made public, con- 
tain# the text of the rgport made by the Swith whom our 
to Russia 
during the Summer of 1917 in order t0/ by average field returns. 


Root Mission which wis sent 







America’s National 


$2,450,000 and would be due | 
| for delivery 15 months after the comple- | 


The volume is the first of three on the 
Russian revolution, the remaining two to 
They are 
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Most Veterans, 


Says Gen. Hines 


Only 7 Per Cent Used Funds 
From Service Certificates 
To No Practicable Good, 

| Investigations Show 


‘Third of Borrowers 
Out of Employment 


Majority Used Proceeds for 
Personal and Family Needs, 
He Declares in Letter to 
Representative Patman 


Investigations by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration show that 65 per cent of the 
World War veterans obtaining loans on 
their adjusted service certificates sought 
them for personal and family needs, 20 


per cent for investments, 8 per cent for 
automobiles and 7 per cent used the furds 
in ways of no practicable benefit, Brig. 
Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs, says in a letter dated 
Oct. 12 to Representative Patman 
(Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., who made it 
| public Oct. 13. 

| General Hines also said that the results 
| of this study showed that 32 per cent of 
| the World War veterans obtaining the loan 
were unemployed and in need. 

| Conclusions of Study 

| Gen. Hines’ letter follows in full text: 

I have your letter of Oct. 3, 1931, ask- 
ing for certain information resulting from 
the study you understand the Veterans’ 
Administration to have made concerning 
the direction in which veterans spent 
money obtained from loans on their ad- 
justed service certificates. You are ad- 
, Vised that a general study of this matter 
has been made, which permits the follow- 
ing broad conclusions in answer to your 
several questions: 
| (1) The average per cent of veterans 
| obtaining loans for personal and family 
| needs was 65 per cent. 

(2) The per cent of veterans who used 
funds secured for investment purposes was 
20 per cent. 
| (3) The per cent of veterans who used 
funds secured for the purchase of auto- 
| mobiles, purpose undetermined, were 8 per 
| cent. 
| (4) The per cent of veterans who util- 
|ized funds in such a way as to receive 
no practicable benefits therefrom was 7 
per cent, : 

Sources of Statistics 


You will realize, of course, that these 
average percentages are estimates based 
upon such data as might be secured and 
upon such impressions as may have been 
gained by our managers and by those 
field managers came in 
The final figures were secured - 
Generally speak- 


contract. 


recommend the future policy the United) jing, it is felt that of the 2,000,000 loans 


States should 


Kerensky Provisional Government and 
Elihu Root and his colleagues: recom- 
mended that the Russian army be sup- 
ported 
engaged on the Eastern Front. 
the first time that the text of 
report has been published. 
The diplomatic correspondence 


This 
the Root 


just 


made public also describes the efforts to 
in | 


cooperate with the Bolshevik regime 
continuing the war against Germany, and 


of the eventual evacuation of the Amer-| 


ican Embassy from Vologdo to Archangel 
and takes up the question ,of American 
recognition. 

Correspondence Summarized 


| A statement by the Department of State 


summarizing the Russian correspondence, 
follows in full text: 

“Foreign Relations of the United States, 
1918, Russia, Volume I.” In this volume 
appears the previously unpublished re- 
port of the Special Mission to Russia, in 
1917, headed by former Secretary of State 
Elihu Root. The Mission's recommenda- 
tions as to policy toward Russia are found 
on pages 144 and 145. 

The United States had been the first 
country to recognize the revolutionary 
Provisional Government in Russia ‘p 12). 
This was prior to our entrance into the 
war; in his address on April 2, 1917, rec- 
ommending the declaration of a state of 
war, President Wilson referred to free 
Russia as a “fit partner for a league of 
honor” ‘p. 17). On April 14 he suggested 
to the Provisional Government the send- 
ing of a commission “to consult with the 
Russian Government as to the best means 
of cooperation and to convey a message 
of good will from the United States.” 

The Mission went out in May and re- 
turned in August. The educational and 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 1.) 


Travel to National Parks Reaches 


High Level of Three Million Visitors 


Yosemite Drew Largest Number of Tourists Last Year, ¢@vages, tvansportation 


While Petrified Forest, Arizona, Was Most Popular 


Monument, Says 





\ ORE than 3,000,000 persons visited 
the national parks during the past 
year, Horace M. Albright, Director of the 
National Park Service, announced in a 
statement made public by the Department 
of the Interior Oct. 13 
The most popular 
year, was the Petrified Forest National 
Monument in Arizona which drew more 
than 93,000 visitors, the statement declares 


monument, as, last 


The statement follows in full text: 
Horace M. Albright, Director of the 
National Park Service, announced today 


that travel to the national parks passed 
the 3,000,000 mark this year and broke ihe 
previous record by 14 per cent. For offi- 
cial purposes, the travel year for the na- 
tional parks and monuments ends Sept 
30. 

The total number of visitors for the 
year just ended was 3,152,845 as against 
2,774,561 for the previous year. For the 


| sixth consecutive year Yosemite National 


Park led in numbers, with 461,855 visitors. 
Travel to the 34 national monuments 


Director Albright 





under the administration of 
Park Service declined 17 per cent, Mr. 
Albright stated. Many of these monu- 
ments are in the southwest, he explained, 
and a very hot Summer combined with 


the National 


take in regard to Russia. 
The country was then in control of the 


in order to keep German troops 
is | 


made the data fairly represent the direc- 
tion in. which the money was expended, 
I might add that endeavor was made 
; to determine the degree of employment 
among those securing loans and from the 
| available data secured it appears that 32 
per cent of the veterans obtaining loans 
| were unemployed and in need and utilized 
| funds secured by borrowing on their ad- 
| justed service certificates to meet that 
need. 

The foregoing represent the only data 
which are thus far available as a result 
of this study. 


City-wide Sales Days 
Are Proving Effective 


Practice to Stimulate Buying 
| Spreads Through East 


The practice of holding city-wide mer- 
chandising days in order to stimulate re- 
| tail buying is spreading throughout the 
| East and attracting widespread attention, 
| according to oral information and reports 
made available Oct. 13 at the Department 
of Commerce 
| A number 
| se 


of cities along the Atlantic 
aboard, from Miami, Fla., to Hartford, 
Conn., have arranged special trade pro- 
; motion days which have been effective in 
| putting money back into circulation. as- 
sisting in a psychological improvemcnt, 
;}and accomplishing a turnover of gcods 
| frequently much in excess of normal sales 
at this period of the year, it was said. 

All of the efforts to stimulate purchas- 
ing in this manner appear to have met 
with success, it was said, and in many 
cases trade groups are planning to repeat 
their programs next year regardless of 
business conditions. Further information 
} made available follows: 

Following the example set by business 
;men of Louisville, Ky., in holding “Louis- 
| ville Day” last Summer, chambers of 
commerce and similar organizations in 
Buffalo, Miami, Nashville, Atlanta, New 
Haven, Hartford, and other important 
trade areas have been active in stimulat- 
ing Fall business by securing the coop- 
eration of merchants, hotels, restaurants, 
companies, and 
others for sales of wide 
| scope. 
| Reports from the Buffalo Chamber of 
;Commerce point out that total sales of 
| 50 typical stores on “Buffalo Day” Sept. 
4 resulted in retail business 1,200 per cent 
| in excess of the total for previous Fri- 
days for a considerable period. The Miami 
chamber informed the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce that merchants 
and theaters did 50 to 100 per cent more 
business recently than 


special retail 


poor road conditions are believed to be on “Miami Day” 
responsible in part for the decline. The! normally and that other lines of busi- 
total travel to the national monuments) ness.experienced even more success as & 


this year amounted to 392,011, while that result of their special sales efforts 


for last year was 472,095 

Though travel to the national monu- 
ments declined, Mr. Albright pointed out 
that the increase for the national parks 
sufficiently offset this to bring about a 9 
per cent increase for combined park and 
monument travel. The total was 3,544,856 
this year as against 3,246,656 last year. 

Repeating last year’s achievement, the 
Petrified Forest National Monument in 
Arizona led the monuments in the num- 
ber of visitors with a total of 93,898. Muir 
Woods National Monument, a noted red- 
wood grove in California, was second with 
73,717. 





Reduced transportation rates, special 
garage rates, special meals, and free rooms 
at local hotels for certain hours were of- 
fered out-of-town shoppers in the Buf- 
falo area The chamber of comme.:ce 
pointed out to industrial plants the de 
sirability of allowing employes time off to 
make purchases in retail stores and in 
| some cases mills and factories were willing 
to advance the weekly pay in order that 
| ready money might be available to use in 
| making cash purchases. 

| The psychological effect of “Miami Day” 


Column 3.) 
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ust Explosions 


To Be Studied at" 
-. National Meeting 


Development of Safety 
© ‘Codes for Industries Sub- 


ject to the Hazard Will Be) 


Discussed by Specialists 


A’ dust explosion in a miniature factory 
on the Arlington Farm of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is the final event 
scheduled for the meeting of the Na- 
-tional Dust Explosion Conference at the 
Department Oct. 20. 


Representatives of manufacturing indus- | 
tries and insurance companies, engineers, 
fire chiefs and firemen from many cities | 
‘of the United States will attend the meet- 
ting and will discuss the development of | 
safety codes for various industries which 
are subject to dust explosions. 


Dr. David J. Price, and Hylton R. Brown, 
of the Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
chairman and secretary of the Dust Ex- | 
plosion Hazards Committee, report prog-| 
Tess in the prevention of dust explosions 
in the flour, starch and sugar manufactur- | 
ing industries during the past five years, | 
and say that the adoption of similar 
measures by other industries subject to the | 
dust explosion hazard promises further im- | 
portant reductions in the loss of life and | 
porperty. 

Safety Codes Widely Used 


“There are at least 28,000 industrial | 
plants in the United States subject to the | 
hazard of dust explosions. These plants 
employ approximately 1,324,000 persons | 
and annually manufacture products valued | 
at $10,000,000,000,” says Dr. Price. The 
‘ust explosion hazards committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association has 
prepared safety codes which have been | 
adopted by that association and are being 
used increasingly by flour and feed mills, | 
sugar and cocoa pulverizing plants, ter- 
minal grain elevators, starch factories, 
‘wood flour manufacturing establishments 
and spice grinding plants. 

The importance of recent methods de- 
vised in the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils for aecreasing the danger and spread | 
of fire by means of venting and well 
disirbiuted window space, will be discussed | 
at the meeting of the association, and} 
“Will be demonstrated by the dust explo-| 
sion at the Arlington Farm. A delega- 
tion of British dust explosion experts is | 
expected to attend this meeting and ob- | 
serve American methods and tests.—Is- | 
sued by the Department of Agriculture. 


| 
. ' 


Member From New York | 
Asked on Waterway Group 


»Appointment of a member from north- 
‘ern New York on any commission that 
™ay be named by the American Govern- 
‘ment to conduct negotiations with the 
Canadian Government for the construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence River waterway 
‘project was urged upon President Hoover 
‘Oct. 13 by Representative Snell (Rep.),| 
of Potsdam, N. Y., chairman of the House 
Committee on Rules, who conferred with 
him at the White House. 

- Representative Snell said that develop- 
ment of the St. Lawrence project was 


“more important to his district than any 


other in the country, and, although he 
doubted if such a commission would be 
appointed at this time, he wanted to be 
on record in favor of the naming of a 
person from northern New York on such 
a commission in case one is appointed. 


‘Agricultural Income 
Declines in Wisconsin 


Mapison, WIs., Oct. 13. 
The 1930 gross income of Wisconsin | 
agriculture was nearly 20 per cent below | 
1929, according to W. H. Ebling, agricul- 
tural statistician for Wisconsin. Prelimi- 
nary estimates place the 1930 gross income 
‘at $366,428,000 as campared with $454,- 
$22,000 in 1929. The 1930 income is the 
lowest since 1924, Mr. Ebling said. 
Earnings from livestock and livestock 
products estimated at $297,098,000 account 
for 81 per cent of the total gross income 
for 1930, he stated, and the income from 
.these sources was 19 per cent below 1929. 


| 
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Work of Employment 
_ Exchanges in Britain 


Half Million Women 
During Last Year 


Placed 


More than 500,000 women and girls in 
Great Britain were placed in employment 
by the various employment exchanges in 
1930, the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor announces in a statement 
just made public. 

Domestic service and manufacturing 
rank first in the list of occupations cov- 
ered by the placements, the statement 
points out. The statement follows in full 
text: 

During the year 1930, 388,759 women 
and 146,772 girls were placed by the vari- | 
ous employment’ exchanges. Of the 
women, over 150,000 were placed in do- 
mestic service and over 120,000 in manu- 
facturing. Of the latter, over 85,000 were 
placed in the textile and clothing indus- 
tries. 

At the end of the year (1930) the work 
of the Central Committee on Women's 
Training and Employment fell under three 
heads: 

(1) The provision of domestic training 
(consisting principally of instruction in 
cookery, housework, laundry and needle- 
work) in home training centers. Of 2,986 
adults and 2,562 juveniles admitted to 
such domestie training, 1,750 adults and | 
1,774 juveniles were placed in domestic 
service at the end of the course and 662 
adults and 459 juveniles were in training 
at the end of the year. Of the others, 
some secured domestic employment before 
finishing the course, some were not avail- 
able for placement (ill health, ete.). A 
few secured other than domestic employ- 
ment, while others left or were dismissed 
during the course. 

(2) Provision under the individual voca- 
tional training scheme for training in- 
dividual women in shorthand and type- 
writing, comptometer operating, mid- 
wifery, nursery nursing, cookery and in- 
stitutional housekeeping. Candidates for 
this training must be registered un- 
employed women, aged 18 years and over, 
who have no prospects of reabsorption 
in their own occupation, whose individual 
needs are not met by the home training 
classes and who cannot obtain fresh em- 
ployment without training, which they are 
not able to obtain without assistance. In 
the depressed mining areas, women who 
have not previously been employed but 
are otherwise similarly placed and who, 
because of the diminution of the family 
income resulting from the unemployment 
of the male members, are forced to take 
up work, are also eligible. Grants for 216 
Women were approved during the year 
and at Dec. 31, 94 women were in training. 

(3) Provision of outfits for women who 
have secured resident domestic employ- 
ment but who are unable to take up the | 
situations offered owing to their inability 
to obtain the necessary uniform, 
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Patent Is Granted | 


, of 748 cars above the preceding week this 


icars below the corresponding 


| fore but 13,706 cars below the correspond- 


|; week two years ago. 


| preceding week this year, but 2,556 cars | 


jnot only with the same week in 1930 but | $300,000 
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On Unique Rose 


Second Plant Patent Ever 
Awarded Is Issued for 
Crimson Flower 


| 

The Patent Office's second plant pat-'! 

ent was granted Oct. 13 for a new variety 

of scarlet crimson rose, according to in- 
formation made available at the office. 


The ; first plant patent, it was stated) 
orally, was issued Aug. 18 for a climbing} 
variety of rose. The new patent is for! 
a flower of the bush type. 


The following information was 
available: 


This patent is the second issued under | 
the Act of May 23, 1930, providing for} 
patents on newly developed varieties of 
plants which produce asexually. 

The new rose is unique, and is recog- 
nized by characteristic heart-shaped petals | 
of scarlet crimson, a high degree of fra- | 
grance, extra long stems, freedom from | 
disease, more and larger biooms to each 
bush, and more petals to each bloom. 

The new type was produced by crossing 
two varieties of roses, the “General Jac- | 
queminot rose” as the male member, and | 
the “Richmond rose” as thé female) 
member. It produces asexually and is 
claimed to be especially hardy. 


Week’s Carloadings | 
Of Revenue Freight 
Are Highest in Year 


made 


Total Below Figure for Cor- 
responding Period in 
1930, However,  State- 
ment to I. C. C. Discloses | 


Carloadings of revenue freight during | 
the week ended Oct. 3 aggregated almost 
778,000 cars, the highest for any week so 
far this year, but were still more than 
193,000 cars below the corresponding week 


of last year, according to a statement of 
the American Railway Association trans- 
mitted to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Oct. 13. 


The statement follows in full text: 
Loading of revenue freight for the week | 
ended on Oct. 3 totaled 777,837 cars, the 
highest for any week so far this year. | 


The previous high week this year was | 
that of May 2, when 175,291 cars were 
loaded with revenue freight. | 





Decrease for Year 
The total for the week of Oct. 3 was an! 


| increase of 39,808 cars above the preceding | 
| week due to an increase in the loading of | 


all commodities. It was, however, a re-| 
duction of 193,418 cars below the corre- 
sponding week last year and a reduction | 
of 402,110 cars under the same week two 
years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of Oct. 3 amounted to 292,284 cars, 
an increase of 18,031 cars above the pre- 
ceding week this yvear but 101,774 cars 
under the corresponding week in 1930 and 
187,645 cars under the same week in 1929. 

Loading of merchandise less than car-, 
load lot freight totaled 219.097 cars, an 
increase of 2,278 cars above the preceding 
week this year but 25,746 cars below the | 
corresponding week last year and 53,902 
cars under the same: week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 37,731 cars, an increase 


is shown above. 
Maiden Lane. 


year but 4,842 cars undér the same week 
last year and 11,818 cars below the corre- 
sponding week two years ago. In the 
western districts alone, grain and grain 
products loading for the week ended on 
Oct. 3 totaled 25,508 cars, a decrease of 
4,196 cars beiow the same week last year. 


Forest Products Increase 
Forest products loading totaled 25,716 
cars, an increase of 181 cars above the 
preceding week this year but 15,836 cars 
under the same week in 1930 and 34,974 
week two 





years ago. 
Ore loading amounted to 27,724 cars, an 
increase of 1,918 cars above the week be- 


mmunity but spread throughout neigh- 
ing week last year and 38,184 cars under { - y » 


the same week in 1929. 


Coal loading amounted to 141,957 cars, 
13,234 cars above the preceding week but 
25,911 cars below the corresponding week 
last year and 60,600 cars under the same 
week in 1929. | 

fe j 5 re 
1 Gate, Joading, amounted 10, 5719, cats.| erowded with shoppers from 10 a. m. to 6 
year but 3,047 cars below the same week | Dn ae saat b aoe ver ate 
leat a ars . . within 5 P a é : - 
ast your “pun 6,437 cars below the SAME | crease in business and intercity travel in 

Livestock loading amounted to 27,609 | that section of Florida was 100 per cent 
cars, an increase of 2,415 cars above the | #ove normal. 
Much of the money piaced in circula- 
below the same week last year and 8,550 | tion as a result of increased purchases on 
cars under the same week two years ago. | these occasions was belived to have come 
In the western districts alone, livestock | from hoarded stocks and savings accounts, 
loading for the week ended on Oct. 3/| the two reports brought out. 
totaled 21,679 cars, a decrease of 2,525 cars | Chamber : ) 
compared with the same week last year.| Day apparently were paid for with money 

All districts reported reductions in the hoarded at home or kept on hand; the 
total loading of all commodities, compared | Miami group reported that banks did 

more business than usual and 


'that about one-half this amount was new 


to help in the revival of Fall business for 
a considerable time after the occasion was 
over, the Miami Chamber of Commerce 
| said. 

Streets in Buffalo were described as 


also with the same week in 1929. 
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| RESERVEXBANK OFFICES IN NEW YORK 


nnn nr ra 
The building, known as 33 Liberty Street, New York City, occupied by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of the Second Reserve District of the United States, 
The building fronts on Liberty and William Streets and 
Ten of the 12 stories are occupied as offices of the bank, 
which holds title to the property. 


City-wide Merchandising Days F aaa . 
To Be Proving Effective as Trade Aid 


Practice Spreading Throughout the East, and Attracting | 
Wide Attention, Says Commerce Department 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
| was confined not only to this particular! money withdrawn from savings accounts | 


| boring sections of Florida and continued | 


| methods employed to stineulate buying. 


The Buffalo dent's 
said the cash sales on Buffalo! Relief which has noted these efforts in 


| lieved to have been factors in the suc- | 


| tion, 
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Mr. Curtis Urges 
| Need for Mutual - 
| Eeonomie Relief 


‘Loyalty to Common Good 
Should End Depression, 
Vice President Tells Pan 


American Conference 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


| building, one of the most efficient Con- 
| ferences in this country. 

“In these last minutes before going back 
| to our countries, the Latin American dele- 


|gations want to convey to their distin- 
| guished colleagues of the brilliant United 
States delegation in this Conference, our 
|most sincere thanks for the kindest hos- 
| pitality and for the most sincere welcome 
| to all of us by the great American nation 
and the noble people of the United States, | 
|/To the American Government, with all| 
| our respect, we want to convey our deepest 
/and most grateful appreciation for all the 
courtesies extended to us. We have no 
words to thank sufficiently their excel- 
|lencies the members of the Cabinet, who 
| offered us so many entertainments, and 
| we will never forget the great honor of! 
| receiving in this Hall of the Americas the 
| visit of your great President, His Ex- 
|cellency, Herbert Hoover, who did confirm 
|with us, in an admirable address, his 
| profound devotion to the cause of brother- | 
|hood of the three Americas, which is no 
| doubt nowadays the best of our inspira- 
|tions for the development of our Pan) 
| American ideals. 


| “The American Government could not} 
be more kind and more courteous, Mr. | 
Vice President, than by honoring us again | 
at this last hour by sending such a great | 
| Ambassador of Pan American friendship | 
| like Your Excellency. I assure you, Your | 
| Excellency, that we also will never forget | 
| the privilege of your visit today, and the| 
wisdom and the stimulating power of your | 
splendia address and most inspiring mes- | 
| sage. | 








Pays Tribute to Leaders | 


“It would be unfair for the Latin Amer- | 
ican delegations to not use this new op-| 
|portunity to thank again and again the| 
Pan American Union for these splendid 
facilities we found for the accomplish- 
ment of. all our program in the confer- 
jence. First of all, we shall not forget this | 
| splendid leader of Pan Americanism, Dr. 
Leo S. Rowe, who for practically one year 
| was already preparing in the most con- 
structive way this gathering of the Amer-| 
icas. It would be unfair also to not em- 
| phasize that, from Dr. Manger, the de-| 
voted Secretary General of the Confer- 
ence, to the humblest clerk in this build- 
| ing, everyone has done everything possible 
| to assure the success of the conference. 


| “It would be false modesty on our part 
not to admit the success of this confer- 
'ence to which Your Excellency so kindly 
|referred to. Entirely in accord with the 
most valuable opinion of Your Excellency 
that periods of depression are still more 
| logical for our meetings than periods of 
prosperity, we did our best in working out 
the program of the conference with the 
idea of meeting as much as possible all | 
the needs of the trade in the three Amer- 
| icas in this unique crisis of the world. | 
“I will not say Mr. Vice President that 
'we did discover all the remedies for this 
| universal sickness, but we endeavored, and 
| why not say, we succeeded in finding the | 
; | recommendations more appropriate and/| 
more practical according to the circum- 
stances. Of course a conference cannot 
go beyond its own recommedations, but | 
considering the experts of international 
reputation of almost all the delegations | 
in this Conference—and I have the pleas- | 
ure of seeing still at this last hour many 
of the most efficient workers of the Con- 
ference as are the delegates of Cuba, Mex- 
ico, of Costa Rica, of "Truguay, of Ar- 
gentina, of Chile—considering, I said, the 
value of such men I am sure that they 
will take back to their countries all the 
recommendations of the Conference with 
the purpose of developing them into real 
accomplishment of a near future. 








Emphasizes Enthusiasm 


“One point, Mr. Vice President, I want 
to emphasize, one point which was para- | 
mount in our deliberations. I am sure 
that every attendant to the sessions of | 
. this Conference did realize the warm en- 
and safe deposit boxes. thusiasm in all our discussions, and espe- 

Nearby cities in Georgia and Alabama | cially, enthusiasm with which every 
were interested in the results of. the | Speaker defended his own point of view. | 

Sat. ae : aes. : | However, such a Latin enthusiasm, Mr. 
Miami sales and made inquiries of various | vice president, did not prevent a fact | 
groups in that city for detailes concern- | which I have the pleasure of pointing out 
groups in that city for details concerning | tg your Excellency. All the motions and | 
| > ] ri 1 
Newspaper lineage in Buffalo was high | een ome Semrenenen ge a | 
at the time of the sales arranged for Buf- | one representative for each one of the | 
falo Day although many stores did not | american nations, and there again asian | 
exceed their normal volume of advertising |g new warm discussion every one of the | 
and sales appeals were restricted to a few | = eae —————— : 
days before the event was staged. The 
result was that dollar volumes of business | 
in many stores jumped from 2 to 15 times 
normal. 

Favorable results of such action in other 
cities have been reported to the Presi- 
Organization on Unemployment 





Preference Alleged 
In Freight Charges 


Y Damages Asked for Refusal to) 
weekly statements on current business and | 
Grant Drought Rates 


economic conditions. 

Both current low prices and coordinated 

group action to attract purchasers are be- |, Declaring that he had lost $100,000 in 

farming and cattle raising in 1930, due in 

part to the refusal of railroads to allow) 
him reduced freight rates on cattle and 
hay for drought relief purposes, Henry 
|C. Stuart, former Governor of Virginia, 
filed a complaint with the Interstate Com- 
|merce Commission Oct. 13 seeking $10,000 
| damages for alleged discrimination. 
(Docket No. 24755.) 

The emergency relief was refused him, 
said Mr. Stuart, “on the alleged grounds 
that he was not a needy farmer, but a 
millionaire and a former Governor of Vir- 
ginia.”’ | 

The complaint asserted that Mr Stuart | 
derives 80 per cent of his income from the 
cultivation of the soil and raising of cat- 
tle on his farm. 

It was explained that the complainant 
is engaged in farming in Russell County, 
Va., and from time to time ships and re- 
ceives hay, feed and livestock in inter- 
state commerce, 

In August of last year, it was said, the 
defendant railroads published emergency 
freight tarffs carrying reduced rates ap- 
plicable to interstate shipments of hay, 
feed and livestock from points of origin 
in New York, Wisconsin, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, Ohio, Georgia, North Carolina 
and Virginia to points in the drought) 
stricken areas of Virginia, to continue in| 
effect until November, 1930. 

Russel County, Virginia, was designated | 
as a drought stricken area by the rail-; 
roads and their agents. A regulation was /| 
previded to accompany the emergency | 
tariffs that the reduced rates authorized 
would apply only when shipments were | 
governed by permits issued by the trans- 
pertation office of the delivering carriers 
of hay, feed or water, or the originating 
carrier of the livestock in the drought 
stricken area as provided in an embargo 
notice issued by the American Railway 
Association. 


| cessful completion of plans in many of | 
the eastern cities, and other communities | 
are believed to be considering similar ac- 





Increased Force Justified, 
Asserts Prohibition Unit 


[Continued from Page 1.| 
the 2,381 persons upon whom jail sen-| 
tences were imposed during the month 
of September were given a total of 1,489 
years to serve. 

The two boats seized during September 
brought the total of vessels seized since | 
the beginning of the fiscal year to 10, 
and the 915 automobiles seized during 
September brought that total for the fiscal 
year to 2,848. 

The following figures 
to seizures: Stills, Steptember, 
total since July 1, 5,465; gallons of 
beer, September, 262,162.39; total since | 
July 1, 1,089,514.80; gallons of spirits, Sep- | 
tember, 124,731.89, total since July 1, 376,-| 
315.59; gallons of wine, September, 13,- | 
268.06; total since July 1, 62,233.15. rf 


se atebiect Sa aara | 


appear relative 


1,841; 


Massachusetts to Compile 
List of Laws on Zoning 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 13. 
A compilation of all laws relating to 
zoning and planning in the United States 
and in many foreign countries, as well as 
an analysis to determine the strong and 
week points of the various enactments, | 
is to be made by a recess commission of | 
the Massachusetts Legislature, it is an-| 
nounced by the chairman, Senator Arthur} Under subsequent regulations it was 
W. Hollis. | provided that only these in distress due 
Specialists on zoning and town planning} to the drought conditions were entitled 
will conduct the work for the Commission, | to the benefits of the reduced rates. The} 
' Senator Hollis said, and the study will| person entitled to the reduced rates was) 
cover a period of about eight months. described as a “needy farmers.” 


|of the Pan American Union. 


|move every 


TESTING WIND STRESS 
ON HIGH BUILDINGS 


HE strain put upon the structural 

material of high buildings by force 
of the winds is the subject of investi- 
gation by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Tests are being made in the 10- 
foot wind tunnel, which is part of the 
laboratory testing equipment, with a 
model representing the Empire State 
Building in New York City, the high- 
est building in the world. Winds travel- 
ing at various speeds up to 60 miles an 
hour, it is stated, are blown against 
the model and the developed pressure 
measured and recorded. The model, it 
is stated, is constructed to a scale of 
1 to 250; in this proportion a man would 
be about 4 inch high. Pressure gauges 
are to be connected to the model at 
the various floor levels. 


Tariff Reduction Sought 
For One Grade of Cotton 
Application for a reduction of the duty 
on cotion having a staple of 1's inches 
or mere in length was filed with the 
Tariff Commission on Oct. 12. by the 
Vacuum Co., 57 Mystic Avenue, Somer- 


ville, Mass., according to information made 
available by the Tariff Commission Oct. 13. 


resolutions was always approved by unani- 
mous vote. This is the last message that 
I want to leave with you in this last mo- 
ment. In this world of today, at this 
hour, when it is so difficult to compromise 
it is an inspiration for the world to, see 
the three Americas standing together in 
these days of difficulties as well as in the 
days of prosperity and joy. Such an al- 
liance is reaily the materialization of Pan 
Americanism, and the greatest of the 
guaranties for the future of our countries 
in the benefit of the glorious destiny of 
this continent. 

“Mr. Vice President, on behalf of Latin 
America, our best wishes for the great- 
ness of our dear sister Republic, your 
great country, the United States of 
America.” 

Review of the Conference 


A statement issued by Dr. Rowe review- 
ing the work of the conference follows in 


| full text: 


“The Fourth Pan American Commercial 
Conference which has just come to a 
close was in every respect the most nota- 
ble of the series held under the auspices 
Every one 
connected with the Union is under a deep 
debt of obligation to the delegates for the 
contributions which they have made to 


the cause of closer inter-American coop- 


eration. 

The fact that the American republics 
are in the midst of a period of depression 
made the conference all the more impor- 
tant and significant for it is in periods 
such as this that Pan American coopera- 
tion assumes its deepest meaning. The 
spirit that prevailed throughout the con- 
ference was one of mutual helpfulness, 
combined with an earnest desire to re- 
obstacle to inter-American 
trade. 

The Pan American Union will now ad- 
dress itself to the. problem of giving ef- 


| fect to the resolutions adopted by the 
| conference, thus helping to promote not 


only the trade between the Americas but 
the spirit of cooperation between the na- 
tions of this continent. 
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Improved Method 
Is Developed for 


~ Glass Treatment 


|Bureau of Standards Tests 
Many Types in Effort to 
Extend the Knowledge of 
Annealing Process 


By C. A. Skinner 


| Chief, Optics Division, Bureau of Standards, 
| Department of Commerc 


A prominent foreigner, concerned with 
the design and construction of one of the 
most accurate and expensive types of op- 
| tical instrument, visiting the Bureau of 
| Standards recently, was much surprised 
| to learn that a method of annealing had 
been developed there for modifying the 
refractive index of the glass. On\inquir- 
ing as to the amount the index could be 
changed the visitor was gratified to find 
it sufficient to eliminate the necessity of 
frequent costly recalculations of his op- 
tical components and the production of 
new tools for making them. In fact, the 
range over which the Bureau has changed 
the refractive index is as much as double 
that over which he has found the diffe 
}ent consignments of his glass to vary. 

That group of compounds, physical so- 
lutions, molecular aggregates, or what, 
nots called glass is one of the most puz-*> 
zling of problems to the investigator. 
Glass is very irresponsive to the cus- 
tomary methods of inquiry and often 
answers as equivocally as an oracle to 
more effective ones. 

So the accomplishments of the Bureau's 
laboratory for investigating the physical 
properties of glass exemplify the slowness 
of procedure, the fineness of the grist, 
and the implied dignity of attainment 
ascribed by the poet to the “mills of the 
gods,” 


ca Research Begun in War 


| This particular laboratory was started 
under the stimulus of war needs; its find- 
ings are equally valuable under peace. 
Glass is the prime component of not only 
military field glasses, periscopes and 
range-finders, but also of microscopes, 
| theodolites and cameras. Its general uses, 
| too, are numberless. 

It has long been known that for qual- 
ity perfofmance, glass articles, whether 
they are lenses and prisms or simply 
milk bottles, must be properly “annealed.” 
But the problem of just how to do it, or 
| just what annealing really does to the 
| glass has been very slow of solution; and 
that solution is yet by no means com- 
plete. 

From its inception, the laboratory ht# 
| been in charge of Dr. A. Q. Tool, a trained 
physicist, who admitted that he knew 
| nothing about annealing, but could learn, 
few really knew much more than this. 
| During its 13 years of existence number- 
less samples of glass covering a wide 
range of applications have been subjected 
to most meticulous investigation and have 
|rendered up their informatory or con- 
firmatory data. 

The most illuminating part of the in- 
vestigation of the behavior of glass, as 
| almost the most difficult, consists in pack~ 
}ing a small mass of fine particles of the 
sample around a delicate thermometer 
(thermocouple) in a small silver tube; 
heating this mass up to somewhere near 
|its melting point in an electric furnace 
so carefully regulated that the rate of 
heat input is uniform; and observing to 
| what extent the temperature of the glass 
thus heated varies from a uniform rate 
|of increase. This furnishes the so-called 
| heating curve of the glass. By reversing 
the procedure at any time a correspond- 
ing “cooling curve” is likewise obtained. 


Temperature Records 


Having the glass in fine particles and 
these in a silver tube insures that all par- 
ticles reach the same temperature at prac- 
tically the same time, else a composite 
| effect gives a spurious temperature record. 
These heating and cooling curves show 
that the glass, in some temperature ranges 
increases more rapidly in temperature® 
than is justified simply by the rate witi® 
which heat is added from the furnace; 
in others the increase is less rapid than 
justified by the furnace rate. From this 
it is inferred that internal changes take 
place in the glass during the heating, 
which in themselves tend to generate heat, 
or to consume it as the case may be. An 
estimate of the magnitude of the change 


' [Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 
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State Departme 
Issues History of 


Revolt in Russia 


Gives Outline of the First 
Outbreak and Later Re- 
volt of Bolshevists, in 
Volume Just Issued 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
other activities intended to keep up Rus- 
sia’s enthusiasm for the war, which it rec- 
ommended ‘in a special report (pages 147- 
153), were inaugurated at the end of Oc- 
tober (pages 214-215). By this time events 
in Russia were moving toward the Novem- 
ber revolution in which the Bolsheviks 
threw the Provisional Government out of 
power. 
Reports Reproduced 

The reports of the American Ambassa- 
dor and Consuls on these events and the 
ones which followed are published at great 
length. Instructions regarding this Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward the Soviet re-| 
gime and its peace moves are given on| 
pages 248, 254, 274, 289, 316, 330. A tele- 
gram of Feb. 14, 1918, approved the action 
of Ambassador Francis in maintaining in- 
formal touch with the Bolshevik authori- 
ties (p. 381), and on March 11, a message 
from President Wilson was cabled for 


transmission to the Soviet congress (pp.! 
@ 395-396). 
When this message and the indirect 


communications between Trotsky and Am- 
bassador Francis (pages 392, 394, 396, 398) 
failed to prevent ratification of the Peace 
of Brest Litovsk with the Central Pow- 
ers, the American Government did not 
alter its instructions (pages 487, 494), and 


Women’s Bureau 
nt 


gram sponsored by 
leading women of Brazil 
the establishment there of a Bureau for 


Sought for Brazil 


‘State Agency for Welfare of | 


Children Also Proposed 


To Government 
Favorably impressed by the welfare pro- | 


the United States, | 
recommended | 


Women and Children similar to those two 


Bureaus in the United States Department 
of Labor, according to information made 
available at the Women’s Bureau, Oct. 
13. 
was supplied: 


The following additional information 


Women of Brazil have become aroused 


to the point of urging positive steps by | 
the Government in safeguarding working 


even approved assistance of American mil- | 


itary attaches in reorganization of the 
Russian army (pages 517-518). In a 
lengthy statement of May 8, 1918 (pages 
524-525), Secretary Lansing asserted that 


“the friendly purpose of the United States | 


. * &* 


toward Russia will remain unal- 
tered so long as Russia does not willingly 
accept the autocratic dominion of the 
Central powers.” But on the same day 
arrived the Ambassador’s telegram of 
May 2 (pages 519-521) urging Allied in- 
tervention as the only means of prevent- 
ing German domination of Russia: There 
follows correspondence on this subject, on 
the removal of the Embassy, already at 
Vologda, to Archangel, etc. (See Table 
of Contents, pages vii-ix.) 


| 


' 


The volume contains 732 pages of docu- | 


ments about equally divided between the 
years 1917 and 1918. It is not a complete 
record of relations with Russia in these 
years; two others are to be published 
shortly, and certain pertinent documents 
@are included in forthcoming supplements 
which deal with the World War. 
other volumes are described in the preface 
4p. IID. 

This comprehensive record, from which 
nothing significant has been omitted, is 
now made available for the first time in 
complete and official form. It was com- 
piled by Dr. Joseph V. Fuller, Chief of the 
Research Section cf the Office of the His- 
torical Adviser, former processor of Euro- 


pean history and an authority on inter- | 


national relations, who has been engaged 
for the past six years in editing the Sup- 
plements to Foreign Relations dealing 
with the World War. Supplements for 
the years 1914, 1915, 1916 have been pub- 
lished; those for 1917 and 1918 are in 
process of publication. 


Root Recommendations 


The hitherto unpublished recommenda- 
tions of the Root Mission, follow in full 
text: 

The members of the mission agreed in 
a course of action which should tend 
towards the accomplishment of three ob- 
jects: 

(1) To encourage hope and faith in the 
success of the effort of the Russian people 
to create and maintain adequate free self- 
government; 

(2) To inspire confidence in the provi- 
sional government and an appreciatien of 
the fact that the progress towards order 
lay through the maintenance of that gov- 
ernment; and 

(3) To promote a realization of the fact 
that the effective continuance of the war 
,was the only course by which the oppor- 
tunity for Russia to work out the condi- 
tions of her own freedom could be pre- 
served from destruction by German domina- 
tion. 

The members of the mission undertook 
to follow this course by great numbers of 
public speeches and a multitude of private 
interviews. A certain division of labor was 
naturally developed. Mr. Mott and Mr. 
Crane addressed themselves especially to 
the Russian Church, both the Orthodox 
Church, the Old Believers’ Church, and 
other religious bodies, with most gratify- 
ing results; and upon this a special re- 
port is appended. [Not printed]. 
Russell addressed himself to the moderate 
socialists, Mr. Duncan to the laborers, who 
were eager to learn about the methods 
of successful labor organizations in the 
United States; special reports by them 
are also annexed. * [Not printed]. Mr. 
Bertron and Mr. McCormick addressed 


themselves to the bankers and business | 


men; Gen. Scott to the soldiers; Admiral 
Glennon to the sailors; Mr. Root to the 
persons concerned in Government and 
quasigovernmental and public organiza- 
tions. The most important public speeches 
were reported, translated and published in 
various forms. A great many of the less 
important speeches were not preserved. 


The most important of the speeches made , 


by Mr. Root, Mr. Mott, Mr. Russell and 
Mr. Duncan, so far as they were pre- 
served, are annexed to this report. [Not 
printed]. 

Effect of Efforts 

The mission feels that its efforts have 
not been without effect; that it succeeded 
to some degree in bringing to bear upon 
conditions in Russia the moral force of 
the hundred million people in the United 
States who are known to have achieved 
and maintained their own liberty, and in 
giving strength and confidence to the ele- 
ments of Russian life which were strug- 
gling toward order and the effective pros- 
ecution of the war; and that they have 
contributed something toward the un- 
questionable progress which has been 
made in Russia toward effective govern- 
ment. 

We wish to express our most grateful 
appreciation of the aid, cooperation and 
friendship of the Ambassador to Russia, 
Mr. Francis, and his entire embassy staff. 
The jealousy which so often exists in a 
mild form between regular and special 
missions to the same country was entirely 
absent in this case. Nothing could be 
more generous and kindly than the atti- 
tude and action of the Ambassador and 
his staff toward the special mission. The 
policy of the mission already descyibed 
was the policy of Mr. Francis, the methods 
which it pursued were the methods of Mr. 
Francis; and the two missions worked to- 
gether with entire harmony, mutual help- 
fulness and frankness of intercommunica- 
tion to accomplish a single end. 

The mission will not here repeat 
recommendations which it has made from 
time to time by cable from Petrograd in 
regard to specific material aid to Russia. 
It is the understanding of the Russian 
Government that actual negotiations re- 
garding credits and the specific form and 
direction of such material aid as the 


women and children in their midst. 

| definite action was-taken at the Second 
International Congress of Women which 
was conducted by the Brazilian Federa- 
tion for the Progress of Women. 


Very 


Resolutions Presenied 
Various committees discussed and pre- 


sented resolutions concerned with educa- 


tion, the home, moiners and children, 
working conditions of women and chil- 
dren, activities of women, their coopera- 
tion in social servicc, and their rights. | 

In treating the subject of working con-| 
ditions of women and children, additional | 
to recommending the special government 
bureau to function in their behalf, recom- 
mendations included the appointment of 
wemen inspectors, the organization of an 


| Official committee of citizens of both sexes 


to study the ways and means for paying! 

for an eight weeks’ rest, four weeks be- 

fore and four weeks after childbirth. 
Seats Suggested 

It was suggested that seats be provided 
for women workers employed in business} 
and industry. ‘this recommendation is 
similar to one in the United States, and is 
urged because fatigue will be lightened 
and production increased with improved 
efficiency. 

Attention is being given by the women of 
Brazil to the sanitary conditions of their 
working environment. It was suggested 
that there be better enforcement of ex- | 
cellent sanitary legislation already on the! 
Statute books. 


Moderate Increase 
Predicted in Russian 
Cotton Production 


Agriculture Department Says 


These | 


Mr. | 


| 257.2 pounds 


the 


@United States may be able to give to 


Russia shall proceed at Washington. We 
accordingly refrain from further specific 
recommendations until advised as to the 
particular requests which may have been 


Estimates of 80 Per Cent ' 
Gain Over Last Year Are 


Too High 


Indications are that there will be only! 
a@ moderate increase in the Russian cot- 
ton crop this year, rather than the 80 
per cent gain claimed for it, and reports 
being circulated of a large expansion of | 
produciion are yen less probable than 
the carlicr estim of last y the 
Department of Agriculture stated Oct. 13. 

Last year’s estimate, according to in- 


e 











formation made available at the Depart- | 


ment, 
bales, involving an increase of 50 per cent 
over the preceding year, to 1,600,000 bales, 
only slightly larger than the 1915-1916 
crop. The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

Some Increase Seen 


“*All information now available points to 


has been reduced from 2,050,000 | 





| STEPS IN 


|ing arrangements on the Pacific coast for 


Extension Is Granted 








—+ 


For Consideration of 
Ship Lines Contract 


‘Board Announces New Time 


Limit for Dawson Inter- 
ests to Act on United 
States Offer 





The Chapman-Dollar-Dawson shipping 
interests have been granted an additional 
10 days to act on a contract for reorgani- 
zation of the United States Lines, Inc., 
and it is understood they have been mak- 


closing the transaction and will, in view 
of the extension, come East and conclude 
the final details, according to information 
supplied by the United States Shipping 
Board after a meeting Oct. 13. 


Originally the Board had given the com- 
bine and the newly organized United 
States Lines Co. of Nevada until Oct. 15 
to comply with formalities in executing a 
contract covering the reorganization plan, 


{and the extension is effective until mid- 


night, Oct. 25. The United States Lines 
Co. of Nevada is understood to have been 
incorporated by the trio for purposes of 
taking over the United States Lines, Inc., 
it was pointed out. 

Negotiations Reviewed 


Conclusion of a contract with Mr. Chap- 
man, titular owner of the lines, and Mr. 
Dollar and Mr. Dawson, west coast ship- 
ping men, would end negotiations which 
have been going on since February. In 
that month Mr. Chapman notified the 
Board of his inability to fulfill the con- 
tractual obligations incurred when he ob- 
taihed the lines nearly three years ago 
and those growing out of the construction 
of two new shins under way at Camden, 


New Jersey. 
Not desirous of foreclosing on Mr. 


Chapman or repossessing the North At- 
lantic shipping service with consequent | 
losses to line stockholders, he Board con- 
sidered forming a combine whereby new 


|capital might be obtained to strengthen 


some increase in the 1931-32 Russian cof- | 


ton crop over that of 1930-31, but experi- 
ence indicates that this increase is likely 
to be moderate and not in keeping with 
claims now made for it,’ says the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics in its Oct. 12 
report on world cotton prospects. 

“Reports have been circulated of an 80 
per cent increase in Russia’s cotton crop 
this year. ‘This forecast,’ according to the 
Bureau, ‘is less probable even than the 
earlier estimate for last year. It neg- 
lects the problems that are likely to arise 
in establishing cotton growing in new 
areas, it disregards the fact that harvest- 
ing difficulties are likely to develop, 
especially where cotton was planted late 
in the season, and it makes no allowance 
for possible downward revisions in the 
acreege estimates Finally, it disregards 
the fact that this year 10 per cent more 
of the cotton acréage is in new regions 
where, it is believed, there is little if any 
irrigation, and where yields per acre are 
almost certain to be lower than in the 
older irrigated regions.’ 

Estimates Lowered 


“The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture has recently cabled the bureau that 
the institute now has a revised figure of 
1,596,000 bales for the 1930-31 crop. ‘This 
seems low,’ says the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, ‘if the acreage figures 
are correct, for it would reduce the yield 
to about 197 pounds per acre, the lowest 
Since 1924-25, and compares with a five- 
year average yield, 1925-26 to 1929-30 of 
per acre. Until more is 
known of the revised estimate it may be 
as well to continue using the figure of 
1,850,000 bales for the 1930-31 crop, with 
the understanding that even that figure 
will probably be scaled downward, and that 
the 2,050,000 figure previously given by 
Russian authorities, appears less reason- 
able than ever. 


“Tf the figure of approximately 1,- 


600,000 bales for the 1930-31 crop is sub- | 


stantiated it will have an important bear- 
ing on future expectations for Russian 
crops, for it is only slightly above the 
previous peak of 1,512,000 bales reached 
in 1915-16 and is about in line with the 
average increase of approximately 200.000 
bales yearly in the Russian crop since 
1926-27." 


Washington Professor Bakh- 
metefi. 
Conclusion on Aid to Russia 

Upon the policy of giving substantial 
aid to Russia in a large way, both. in 
supplies and in credits, and in the moral 
support which these would involve, our 
conclusions are: 

(1) That with such aid there is a strong 
probability of keeping Russia in the war 
and the Russian Army in the field until a 
general peace can be made upon terms 
satisfactory to the United States and its 
Allies: 

2. That there is little prospect that Russia 


headed by 


can be kept in the war and the Russian 
army in the field without such aid; 
(3) That the benefit of keeping Russia 


in the war, and its army in the field will 
be so enormous that the risk involved in 
rendering the aid required should not be 
seriously considered. 

There are two quite distinct possibilities 
to be hoped for. One is, that the Russian 
army may be restored to its former ef- 
fectiveness as an active, striking force and 
may be able to take its full part in the 
general strategic cooperation of the Allies, 
driving at the eastern front of the Central 
powers, while the other Allies drive at the 
other fronts. The other is that the Rus- 
sian army may be enabled merely to main- 
tain its defensive, keeping the Central 
powers out of Russia and requiring them 
to maintain continuously a large force 
upon their eastern front. If only the 
second of these possibilities is accom- 
plished, the advantage to the United 
States and its Allies would be so great 
as to justif:- the expenditure by the United 


C 1 States of the largest sums which it can | 
made through the Russian mission now in! possibly devote to that purpose. 





the financially-embarrassed company, with 
Mr. Chapman holding an interest. 


Provisions of Bids 


The titular owner, along with Mr. Dollar 
and Mr. Dawson submitted a proposal to 
the Board, offering $3,170,900 for $11,- 
250,000 worth of Board notes. A tentative 
bid to take over the lines was also sub- 
mitted by International Mercantile Ma- 
rine-Roosevelt. Steamship Co. This offer 
was $3,000,000, and was later raised to 
$3,500,000 with provision that certain mod- 
ifications in specifications be allowed. 

The Board was unable to deal with the 
International Mercantile Marine without 
the consent of Mr. Chapman, and he de- 
clined to give approval when he learned 
he could obtain financial backing from the 
west coast shippers which would permit 
him to make an attempt to keep control 
of the. lines. 


Entanglements Cited 

On Aug. 20 the Board adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending that officers of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation and the Gen- 
eral Counsel be directed to negotiate with 
the Chapman-Dollar-Dawson graqup a 
contract substantially along the lines of 
their proposal. Efforts to approve such a 
contract failed, however, although a num- 
ber of meetings were held in an effort te 
iron out difficulties. 

The negotiations became so entangled | 
because of various disagreements that all 
parties interested in acquiring the lines 
were given an opportunity to advance pro- 
pesals for the reorganization at a meeting 
with the Board Sept. 21. It was sug- 
gested at that time that a combination 
of all the interests might be the feasible 
means of working out a reorganization 
plan, but no developments along that line 


| ensued. 


Thereupon the Board decided to draw 
up a contract. which, in its opinion, would 
be satisfactory. This was the contract 
which was submitted to the Chapman- 
Dollar-Dawson group with instructions to 
“take it or leave it” by Oct. 15. 





Minimum Wage Is Set 
For Texas Road Projects 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 13. 


The State Highway Commission has 
given notice that all bidders on highway 
construction projects will be required to 
pay the wage scale for common labor 
paid by the Department on maintenance 
work of a similar nature to construction 
work. 

Fach proposal for bids, it was stated, 
will contain an agreement to be signed 
by the contractor, fixing the minimum 
wage scale for common labor on that par- 
ticular project, and requiring a statement 
as to charges to be made for board to 
each laborer, in case a boarding house 
is operated, and all other deductions from 
such wages. 





ee, 8 
PRESIDENT'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


Oct. 13, 1931 








10 a. m.—Representatives Snell (Rep), 
of Potsdam, N. Y., called to discuss the 
St. Lawrence River waterway project. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 noon.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Dr. J. D. Brock and Col. 
Ruby D. Garrett of Kansas City, Mo., 
who have been making a “good-will” 
airplane trip throughout this country 
and Canada, called to pay their respects 
to the President. 

3 p. m.—Harry J. Hass of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

Remainder of Day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence 
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Racketeering’ Plan 
For Utilities’ Rate 
Inquiries Claimed 


State Commission Condemns 
Contract to Divide Saving 
On Electric Charges as 
Being ‘Champertous’ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 13. 
“Racketeering” is being introduced in 
the field of utility regulation in Indiana, 


according to an interlocutory order just 
issued by the Public Service Commission, 
refusing to proceed in an investigation of 
electric rates in the City of Franklin un- 
der the provisions of what the Commis- 
sion designated as a “champertous” con- 
tract. 

The Commission, however, announced 
that it would proceed with such investi- 
gation on its own motion. 


The matter came to the Commission, 
according to the interlocutory order, upon 
the filing of a petition by one Jap Jofies, | 
asking for an investigation of electric | 
rates in Franklin. The petition was 
signed by 19 firms and individuals. 


Contract Produced 


The Commission, it was stated in the 
order, written by Commissioner Harry K. 
Cuthbertson, having knowledge of a con- 
tract between Mr. Jones and the City of 
Franklin, issued subpoenas for the for- 
mer, who designated himself as agent for 
the petitioners, and for the city clerk. 
The latter testified that a contract had 
been executed, but had been withdrawn 
from the city files by the city attorney. 
Mr. Jones did not appear in -person in 
response to the subpoena, but was repre- 
sented by counsel. The city attorney ap- 


peared at the hearing before the Com- 
mission, but declined to be sworn as a 
witness. Subsequently he produced the 


contract. 

The agreement between Mr. Jones and 
the city, as shown by the Commission's 
order, provided that the city would pay 
to Mr. Jones 25 per cent of the amount 
saved to all consumers of electricity in 
Franklin for a period of one year. The 
amount was to be determined by applying 
the new rates fixed by the Commission 
to the quantities of electricity sold to 
all consumers during the preceding year, 
as disclosed-by the books of the Public 
Service Company of Indiana, which serves 
the City of Franklin. 


Elements of Champerty 

“The contract in question, on its face,” 
the Commission’s order said, “has all the 
elements of champerty, showing that the 
said Jap Jones is to employ and pay at- 
torneys, appraisers, auditors and experts 
to conduct a trial of said cause for a 
share of the amount saved by all con- 
sumers of electricity in the City of Frank- 
lin for a period of one year. 

“Nothing appears in the petition or in 
the contract that the said Jap Jones, at 
the time the contract was executed or 
now, has any interest either direct or re- 
mote, of the litigation. And it is a well 
known fact that Mr. Jap Jones is a resi- 
dent of Martinsville, Ind., and could in 
no sense be an interested party in any 


| proceeding by the City of Franklin or the 


consumers of electricity in such city.” 
After citing other elements declared to 
show the champertous nature of the con- 
tract, the Commission stated that addi- 
tional features caused the Commission to 
condemn the entire transaction “as be- 
ing a fraud upon the public, the con- 
sumers of electric current in the City of 
Franklin and the taxpayers of that city.” 


Enters Governmental Field 


Stating that the Commission maintains 
a staff of engineers, accountants and 
other experts to serve the public in pro- 
ceedings of this kind, the order con- 
tinued: 

“There is another feature of this con- 
tract and in this entire transaction that is 
repugnant to every element of public pol- 
icy, in that it is a recognized fact that 
so-called racketeering has supplanted and 
crowded out legitimate business in this 
country and is fast entering into the field 
of governmental activities, and that the 
transaction in question is conclusive evi- 
dence of the fact that such so-called 
racketeering is being introduced into the 
field of utility regulation in the State of 
Indiana to the great detriment of the 
public and a thing that this Commission 
feels its duty to place its stamp of dis- 
approval upon and to allow the public 
to be advised of their rights in seeking re- 
dress and obtaining adequate public util- 
ity service in conformity with the law 
and the rights of the public to receive 
service from this Commission in conform- 
ity with the law and without obligating 
themselves to divide that which is theirs 
among thoge who are introducing a sys- 
tem of racketeering for their own selfish 
gain.” 

The Commission stated that an inven- 
tory and appraisal of the utility property 
in Franklin, already in progress, will be 
continued and used in a hearing to be or- 
dered by the Commission on its own mo- 
tion, “to the end that the rights of all 
consumers in the City of Franklin and 
the municipality will be preserved and the 
rights of the citizens and consumers who 
signed the petition will in no sense be 
| abridged.” 





POPULAR GOVERNMENT. SHOWN IN SCULPTURE 





IERCED in the central pa- 
vilion of the new State House 


of Nebraska, recently built at the 
capital city, Lincoln, are three 
panels 
the development of Anglo Saxon 
freedom. 
the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, 
John signing Magna Carta, and 
(below) the drafting of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
The entire sculpture of. the Capi- 
tol buildings is designed to inter- 
pret the majesty of the law, as 


reproducing episodes in | 


They depict (above) 


(center) King 


planned by the designers.. 


State Indebtedness 
Reduced by lowa, 


Says Census Bureau 


Total Revenues for Year Ex- 
ceeded Operating Ex- 


penses But Fell Short of | 


Cost of Improvements 


The net indebtedness of the State of 
Towa, which was 5 cents per capita in 
1918, declined from $6.68 per capita in 
1929 to $5.75 in 1930, according to sta- 
tistics compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census and just made public. 

The per capita tax levy rose 87 cents 
between 1929 and 1930, standing at $4.76 
in the latter year. Total revenues during 
1930 exceeded payments for operating ex- 
penses and maintenance by more than 
$19,000,000 but fell short of covering all 


| expenditures, including those for perma- 


nent improvements, says the Bureau's an- 
nouncement which follows in full text: 
The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Iowa for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930. The per capita figures for 
930 are based on an estimated population 
2,469,000. These statistics were com- 
piled by B. J. Wolcott. 
Expenditures 
The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Iowa amounted to $23,844,799, or $9.66 per 
capita. This includes $838,540, apportion- 
ments for education to the minor civil div- 
isions of the State. In 1929 the per cap- 
ita for operation and maintenance of gen- 
eral departments was $10.19, and in 1918, 
$4.53. The interest on debt in 1930 
amounted to $785,887 and outlays for per- 
manent improvements, $20,361,585. The 
total payments, therefore, for operation 
and maintenance of general departments 
interest, and outlays were $44,992,271. Of 
this amount $30,000 represents payments 
by a State department or enterprise to 
another on account of services. The to- 
tals include all payments for the year, 


whether made from current revenues or 


trom the proceeds of bond issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $22,456,345 was for highways, $3,- 
738,445 being for maintenance and $18,- 
717,900 for construction. 


Revenues for Year 


The total revenue receipts were $44,- 
313,936, or $17.95 per capita. This was 
$19,683,250 more than the total payments 
of the year, éxclusive of the payments for 
permanent improvements, but $678,335 less 
than the total payments including those 
for permanent improvements. Of the to- 
tal revenue cactn $30,000 represents re- 
ceipts from a State department or enter- 
prise on account of services. Property 
and special taxes represented 27.4 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1930, 26.7 per cent 
for 1929, and 51.7 per cent for 1918. The 
increase in the amount of property and 
special taxes collected was 79.9 per cent 
from 1918 to 1930 and 11.3 per cent from 
1929 to 1930. The per capita property and 
special taxes collected were $4.92 in 1930, 
$4.43 in 1929, and $2.85 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 13.8 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1930, 16.3 per cent 
for 1929, and 21 per cent for 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 50 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1930, 45.4 per cent for 1929, and 23.1 
per cent for 1918. = 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies, the 
cigarette tax, and of sales tax on gasoline, 
while those from nonbusiness licenses 
comprise chiefly taxes on motor vehicles 
and amounts paid for hunting and fish- 
ing privileges. 
amounted to $5,818,602 in 1930 and $4,931,- 
900 in 1929, an increase of 18 per cent. 


Indebtedness Shown 
The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1930, was $15,801,000. 
The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $14,189,- 
194, or $5.75 per capita. In 1929 the per 


capita net debt was $6.68 and in 1918, 
$0.05. 
The taxable valuation of property in 


Iowa subject to ad valorem taxation was 
$1,471,109,295; the amount of State taxes 
levied was $11,752,546; and the per capita 
levy, $4.75.. In 1929 the per capita levy 
| was $3.89 and in 1918, $3.34. 


| They are 





The sales tax on gasoline | 


New York Marker 
To Show Sea Level 


To Serve as Reference Point to 
Show if Coast Is Rising 
Or Sinking | 


-_————_—— | 


Mean sea level at New York City, as de- 
termined after 30 years of observing tidal 
movements there, will soon be designated 
by a marker to be placed in Battery Park 
by the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
Department of Commerce has just an- | 
nounced. 

The marker will be used as a base from 
which to figure altitudes in the vicinity 
and as a reference peint to show whether 
the coast is rising or sinking; similar 
markers have been placed in other At- 
lantic and Pacific ports, the announce- 
ment explains. The statement follows in 
full text: 

After observation of *tidal movements 
extending over 30 years, the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey will soon place 
a permanent marker in Battery Park, New 
York City, which will serve as a reference 
point for mean sea level. The marker will 
also serve as the standard point for ele- 
vations for a large area in the vicinity of 
New York, it is pointed out. 

Similar markers have already been es- 
tablished at various other seaports, both | 
on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, includ- 
ing Boston, Daltimore, San Francisco and 
Seattle. The markers are moulded con- 
crete blocks weighing about 800 pounds. 
sent on concrete foundations 
reaching below frost line and to bedrock 
where practicable. 


| 


| 
| 


Noted Scientist 
From Holland to 
Visit in America 


Director of Observatory in 
Leyden Will Address 
Scientific Organizations 
In This Country 


Professor William de Sitter, director of 
the observatory at Leyden, Holland, who 
believes the universe to be “empty” be- 
cause matter, being so rare in comparison 
with space, can be considered not to ex- 
ist, will visit the United States this month, 
says an announcement issued Oct. 13 by 
the Bureau of Standards. 

Dr. de Sitter’s conception of the struc- 
ture of the universe ranks with the two 
other great theories, those of Einstein and 
Le Maitre, and he would be “included in 
lists of the world’s half-dozen greatest 
living scientists,” according to the state- 
ment, which follows in full text: 

Directs Oldest Observatory 

Prof. William de Sitter, director of the 
oldest observatory in the world, the 
Sterrewacht at Leyden, Holland, will ad- 
dress the Society of Sigma Xi and the 
Washington Academy of Sciences on Oct. 
26 in Washington. 

In the opinion of officials of the Bu- 


In order to insure the safety of these reau of Standards “the eminence of Dr. 
markers, the site is always selected either | de Sitter in the realm of astronomy is un- 


in a Federal or city reservation 


Treasury Offering 
Is Oversubscribed 
Fifty Million 90-day Issue Over- 
bid by 75 Milion 


Tendcrs for the $50,000,000 issue of 90- 
day Treasury bills issued Oct. 15, 1931, 
and maturing Jan. 13, 1932, were opened 


at the Federa! reserve banks Oct. i8 and 
were oversubscribed by about $75,000,000, 
} according to a statement by the Treasury 
Department Oct. i3. 

The lowest bid accepted was 99.313, 
| equivalent to an interest rate of about 2% 
per cent on an annual basis, the state- 
ment said. The average price of Treasury 
bills to be issued is 99.404, according to 
the statement, which follows in full text: 

Secretary of the Treasury Mellon an- 
nounced today that the tenders for $50,- 
000,000, or thereabouts, of 90-day Treasury 
bills dated Oct. 15, 1931, and maturing 
Jan, 13, 1932, which were offered on Oct. 
8 were opened at the Federal reserve banks 
Oct. 13. 

The total amount applied for was $127,- 
834,000. Except for three bids aggregating 
$304,000 at prices averaging about 1 per 
cent, the highest bid made was 99.625, 
equivalent to an interest rate of 1's per 
cent on an annual basis. The lowest bid 
accepted was 99.313, equivalent to an in- 
terest rate of about 2%; per cent on an 
annual basis. The total of the bids ac- 
cepted was $51,641,000 
of Treasury bills to be 
The average rate on a 
basis is about 2°. per cent 


is 99.404. 
discount 


issued 
bank 


During September 69 vessels aggregat- 


ing 27,906 gross tons were built in the 
United States in September, 1930, 113 
vessels of 32,083 tons were built. (Depart- 


ment of Commerce.) 


The average price | 


surpassed by that of any living man.” 
His visit to this country, during which he 
will lecture at a number of places on his 
journey to the coast, is watched with as 
great a scientific interest as was the re- 
cent tour of Einstein. Such visits, it was 
pointed out, are auspicious of profound 
pronouncements in science. Through 
| them_come the birth of new knowledge of 
| the Cosmos. 

| Quoting well known scientific periodi- 
cals and authorities, officials pointed out: 


Fame as Scientist 


“The world at large,” writes the editor 
of Scientific American, “is not so familiar 
| with the name of de Sitter, the Dutch 
astronomer-cosmologist, as that of Ein- 
stein, but within the realm of science his 
fame is comparable with that of the great 
relativist—his name generally being in- 
cluded in lists of the world’s half dozen 
greatest living scientists.” In the Journal 
of the British Astronothical Association, 
| Mr. Frank Robbins characterizes de Sit- 
| ter’s carrer as “one of the most aston- 
|ishingly fertile of the century, “while the 
American astronomer Leuschner, speaking 
for the National Academy of Sciences, 
‘doubts his ability to do justice to the 
| greatness of the man.’” 

According to officials of the Bureau of 
Standards, Dr. de Sitter is the author of 
one of the three great theories of the 
structure of the universe; the proponent 
of the other two theories are Einstein and 
| Le Maitre. De Sitter believes the universe 
to be “empty; matter can be considered 

not to exist because it is so very rare com= 
|pared with space. The theory implies 
that.the universe is finite and space is 
curved, not because of the presence of the 
{almost negligible amount of matter in-it, 
jas in Einstein’s universe, but inherently, 
{It is unstable, expanding and contracting. 
| Hubble at Mount Wilson Observatory has 
recently discovered definite evidence of 
| expansion which favors the de Sitter con« 
| cept. 





Flood Control Injunction 
Taken to Supreme Court 


A petition was filed, Oct. 13, seeking re- 
view by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of a decision restraining the Secre- 
tary of War, the Chief of Engineers, the 
Mississippi River Commission and others 
from proceeding with the construction of 
a floodway in the Boeuf River Basin in 
Louisiana until the property to be used 
in that portion of the Mississippi River 
Flood Control Project is acquired by the 
United States Government, or until flow- 
age rights over the property has been 
acquired either by purchase or by con- 
demnation. 

The particular improved property in« 
volved, it was found by the lower courts, 
would be subject to be flooded by a 
greater volume of water than ever before 
under the plan for the control of the flood 
waters of the Mississippi River adopted 
pursuant to the Flood Control Act of 1928. 

The petition for a writ of certiorari was 
docketed under the title of Hurley et al, 
|v. Kincaid, No. 457. 
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Low-cost Diets 
Using Corn Meal | 


> Dishes Suggested 


More Than 35 Inexpensive 
Ways of Serving Studied 
And Developed by Bureau 
Of Home Economics 


Corn meal can be served in a wide va- 
riety of ways ranging from a breakfast 
cereal to a dessert or pastry, and it pro- 
vidés a low-cost material with many uses 
in the diet, the. Bureau of Home Eco-| 
nomics, Department of Agriculture, stated | 
Oct. 13. Doughnuts, custard corn cakes, / 
and several kinds of bread are among the 
lesser known foods made from corn meal, 
the Bureau said. | 

More than 35 ways of serving corn meal 
have been studied and developed in the 
Bureau, it was stated, and these recipes 
are available to the public. The state-| 
ment follows in full text: 

More than. 35 different and inexpensive 
ways of serving corn meal have been col- 
lected and developed by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the Department of | 
Agriculture. In addition to these there is 
@ smaller group of recipes for the va- 
rious kinds of hominy, which is the name| 
a for whole or ground corn after the bran | 
and germ have been removed. Since ce- | 
reals occupy so important a position in| 
the low cost dietary this information is | 
of most value to persons whose food 
budget is limited. 

Avoiding Monotony 

Any one food, which must be eaten 
frequently, is bound to become monoto- 
nous unless the manner of serving it is 
varied, the Bureau's experts say. This is 
especially true of cereals which have so} 
little flavor in themselves. But when they | 
are combined with other more highly fla- | 
vored foods, cereals can be used in many 
different ways. In fact they may serve 
as a breakfast dish or as a dessert as 
well as being the basis for many appetiz- 
ing main dishes for the dinner or supper. | 

Corn might be termed America’s own 
cereal for it is native to this hemisphere. 
Other English-speaking countries use 
“corn” to designate all cereals in general 
and speak of “maize” when they mean 
the “corn” which the first settlers in this | 
country learned, from their Indian neigh- 
bors, how to grow and prepare. .Although 
wheat is more generally used for making 
bread, many delicious breads and cakes 
can be made from corn meal and hominy. 
And as for cost, corn preparations are 
among the more economical of the com- 
mon foods. Two pounds for 5 cents is the 
average price per pound by bulk for both | 
corn meal and hominy in most parts of 
the country. When packaged, the price 
is usually 5 cents or more per pound. 

Served as a Cereal 

Hominy and corn meal can be served as 
a breakfast cereal that will satisfy even 
the most rigid devotee of the “stick to 
your ribs” school. The Bureau suggests 
varying the usual methods of making corn | 
meal mush by baking it sometimes, and | 
on other occasions by cooking it with but- | 
termilk or cheese. The Italians are espe- 
cially fond of this latter method, calling | 
their dish “polenta.’ Polenta is often re- | 
heated with tomato sauce, a left-over 
meat gravy, or a savory sauce made from 
salt pork, bacon, or sausage, and served 
as the main dish for a meal. fried corn | 
meal mush is too well known to need com- | 
ment. | 

Many breads can be made from corn | 
meat that are as delicious as their names | 
are enticing. Among this group of recipes | 
are custard corn cake, crackling bread, | 
spoon bread, sour-milk corn bread, south- 
erm corn muffins, spider corn bread, corn | 
pone, South Carolina yeast corn bread, | 
muffins, and Boston brown bread, Frit- | 
ters, pancakes, and waffles are especially | 
appetizing when made from corn meal | 
for its peculiar granular consistency makes 
them very tender. 

. Basis of Puddings 

One of the main ingredients of scrapple 
is corn meal, and a variation of this prod- | 
uct can be made from mixing corn meal 
mush with pork of beef. Codfish balls 
made with corn meal mush are as good 
as they are inexpensive. A little known 
use for corn meal is in a batter pudding 
to serve with roast pork much as York- 
shire pudding is served with roast beef. 

Most persons know and serve Indian 
pudding which makes a very tasty Win-| 

. ter dessert. This pudding may be varied 
by the use of fresh or dried fruits with- 
out greatly increasing its cost. Doughnuts 
made from corn meal are quite different | 
from the usual variety, and molasses cake, 
ginger bread, and fruit gems are some 
of the other desserts which will prove 
especially popular with the children of| 
the family. 

Hominy is less known in the North than 
it is south of the Mason and Dixon 
Linc. Its use, however, is not confined to 
mush, by any means. The coarse hominy 
may take the place of a vegetable and be 
served either plain or browned in a little 
fat. Scalloped hominy and hominy turn- 
over are two other seldom used dishes, and 
cakes made from boiled hominy and 
cooked kidney beans can be served the 
same as a meat dish. Hominy date pud- 
ding and fruit scallop using stewed apri- 
cots are two desserts which belie their | 
low cost origin and might well be in- 
cluded in the more liberal diets. 

Serving Pop Corn 

Another corn product, which is a favor- 
ite with children, is pop corn. It makes 
one of the most inexpensive and nutritious 
confections that can be safely given to 
children. If they can, pop it themselves, 
all the better, for they get much of their 
delight from watching the tiny grains 
change into white fluffy kernels. 

The recipes for corn meal and hominy, 
as well as some for fresh corn, are in- 
cluded in a publication, Corn and Its 
Uses as Food, Farmers’ Bulletin 1236-F. 
Another, Farmers’ Bulletin 553-F called 
“Pop Corn for the Home,” is also avail- 
able free of charge upon request to the | 
Bureau of Home Economics or to the Of- 
fice of Information of the Department of | 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


More Than 1,900 Arrested 
From Federal Fingerprints | 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

is 2,536,308, as against 2,099,271 in the pre- 
vious year. 
During the year 1,852 fugitives from jus- 
tice were located as a result of fingerprint 
identifications. The convictions obtained | 
in the various courts through informa- | 
“fion obtained by the investigation officers | 
of the Bureau show the following results: | 





| 
| 
} 
| 





», There was a total of 4,848 convictions 


with an aggregate of 5,647 years’ im-| 
prisonment and fines totaling $362,220. | 
Under th2 National Motor Vehicle Theft | 
Act, there were 2,582 convictions and 3,189 | 
stolen motor vehicles valued at $1,588,759 
recovered; under the White Slave Traf- 
fic Act there were 487 convictions; under 
the National Banking Act, 351; larceny 
of goods in interstate commerce, 337; na- 
tional bankruptcy laws, 210; impersona- 
tion of Government officers, 200; thefts, | 
embezzlement and illegal possession of | 
Government property, 128; use of mails | 
to defraud, 80; and under the cltssifica- | 
pen of miscellaneous matters, 42 convic- | 
ions. 

During the year 1,320 Federal fugitives | 
from justice were located through the ef- | 
forts of the agents of the Bureau. Among’ 


~ 


jis in an adjacent field. The old French 


|poured “hot shot” into Yorktown and set 


|}mains and buy water from it. 


;comfort stations, designed by the Public 
| Health Service, throughout the area. 
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‘Forests in Georgia 


Set State Record 


Acreage Said to Be 36 Million 
Acres, Exceeding That of 
Any Other State 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 13. 

Georgia has the largest timbered area 
of any State in the Union, according to 
figures made public by the State Forestry | 
Department, based on an estimate just 
completed by the Georgia Forest Service. 
Pointing out that the survey produced 
approximate but not absolute figures, State 
Forester B. M. Lufburrow announced that 
the original forest area of the State, ac- 


|cording to ‘the estimate, was 36,480,000 


acres, with the present commercial forest 
area at 22,872,000 acres, of which 1,150,- 
000 acres are old timber, 20,143,000 acres 
as second-growth and 1,579,000 as forest 
land not restocking. 


Plans Announced 
For Sesquicentennial 
Pageant at Yorktown 


Secretary Wilbur Will Open 
Celebration at Which In- 


cidents of Revolution Will 
Be Depicted 


The Yorktown Sesquicentennial celebra- 
tion will be opened Oct. 16 by Secretary 
Ray Lyman Wilbur of the Department of 


*the Interior, at which time historica) in- 


cidents of the Revolution will be depicted 
before a crowd of at least 100,000, a state- 
ment just issued by the Department an-); 
nounces. “ 
Under authorization of Congress the his- 
toric area has become the Colonial Na-| 
tional Monument—under the direction of 
the National Park Service. The announce- 
ment follows in ful text: | 
With a French and an American fleet! 


| in the near-by York River, in the presence | 


of Marshal Henri Petain and General) 
John J. Pershing, with 5,000 soldiers de- 
ployed about the historic battle field where | 
Lord Cornwallis’s sword just 150 years ago} 
was handed in surrender to General) 
George Washington and the Revolution-| 
ary War brought to a close, ‘Secretary 
Wilbur will on next Friday open the York-| 
town Sesquicentennial celebration which | 
has prepared a four-day pageant of its) 
era of drama at which it expects to en- 
tertain more than 100,000 spectators. 
Monument To Be Dedicated all 
The Colonial National Monument which | 
will include the Yorktown battle field, part 


lof old Williamsburg, first capitol of Vir- | 
|ginia, and part of 


Jamestown Island, | 
scene of the first settlement, will be dedi- 
cated on this occasion. Congress provided | 


| $500,000 in March last to be used in cre- 


ating this hostorical monument. About 
2.000 acres of the battle ground and a 
number of historic homes have been ac- 
quired. 

The Colonial National Monument has 
become a part of the National Park Serv- 
ice, a bureau of the Department of the 
Interior. Thus the administration of the} 
Government’s greatest venture to date into 
the field of historic parks falls directly in| 
its administrationt under Horace M. Al- 
bright, head of the National Park Service, 
whose Cabinet superior is Secretary Wil- 
bur. 

During its last session Congress pro- 
vided for the creation of the Yorktown 
Sesquicentennial and appropriated $192,-] 
000 to be expended for the celebration. Of 
this amount $139,000 has been transferred | 
to the Park Service and has been used 
largely in the preparation of the grounds | 
and in making improvements which will | 
be permanent. | 

Exhibits Arranged 
The exposition grounds which will be 


mile from town. These grounds were 
cleared and sown in grass a year ago and 
many old-fashioned plants and flowers 
have been added. Plots have been planted 
in the three principal crops of the early | 
colonies, cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, | 
and are at this season of the year in such 
form as to give an excellent idea of the} 
agriculture of colonial days. The huge} 
tents that are to house exhibits of colonial | 
times are at the end of this field and| 
near by a colonial county fair has been | 
set up. The encampment for 5,000 troops | 


cemetery where are buried those soldiers | 
of that nationality who lost their lives 
in the seige, becomes a point of high in- 
terest. Old Revolutionary guns such as 


| 
} 


it on fire at several places, have been set 
in the positions they occupied in the fight. 

The engineering features incidental to} 
the development of the battle field have} 
been carried on under O. G. Taylor, Na- | 
tional Park Service Engineer. County and} 
State authorities have improved the roads 
that already existed. To these have been 
added many roads and trails that will 
remain as permanent assets to the mon- 
ument. One of these that makes an’ in- 
teresting walk is a marle foot path which 
leads along the crest of the Confederate | 





{earth works that were thrown up around | 
| Yorktown during the Civil War. | 


Water System Built 

Ancient Yorktown was without a water) 
system until the Park Service came, but| 
one has been rushed to completion in an- 
ticipation of the celebration. The National 
Park Service, needing running water for 
its own purposes, has extended its mains 
through Yorktown and established hy- 
drants. The principal purpose was to 
lessen the fire hazard to the historic build- 
ings it has acquired, as well as to those 
that are not in its ownership. It has been 
made possible for residents of Yorktown 
to connect with the Government's water 
Incidental 
to the development of this water system | 
the National Park Service has established | 


The entire area has been liberally pro- 
vided with signs giving the names of| 
streets and indications of points of inter- 
est. A temporary post office has been es- | 
tablished at which Yorktown stamps may | 
be purchased. A large area has been pro- | 
vided for parking automobiles as it is real- | 
ized that this is to be largely a celebra-| 
tion attended by th&e who drive to it.| 
Hotel agcommodations for so large a crowd | 
could not be found in Yorktown itself and | 
visitors will find it necessary to stay over| 
night in such near-by towns as Newport | 
News, Hampton, Norfolk and Richmond. | 


| 
Navy Awards Contract | 


For Observation Planes | 


The award of a contract for 15 observa- 
tion planes and spare parts to the Chance- | 
Vought Corporation, East Hartford, Conn., 
for $280,650, was announced orally Oct. 
13 by the Department of the Navy. The 

lanes are to be of the O3U-2 type. 


the fugitives from justice located. the | 
greatest number were violators of the Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Theft Act, of which 
there were 497; of violators of the White 
Slave Traffic Act, 197, of escaped Federal 
prisoners, 165, and violators of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, 76. | 


ee 


| KEEPS CHECK ON RADIO OPERATIONS] Improved Metho 


TO PROVIDE means by which the 

frequency of radio stations, through- 
out the world as well as in the United 
States, could be measured accurately, 
the Radio Division of the Department 
of Commerce, finding the flat prairie 
regions best serving the need, has es- 
tablished and is operating at Grand 
Island, Nebr., a central frequency moni- 
toring station, shown above. The build- 
ing is described as being constructed 
in the shape of a cross and contains 
one long room. exending through the 
arms of the cross, in which are cen- 
tered all the radio activities, while the 
bottom and top of the cross provide 
quarters for offices, dining room, kitchen, 
workshop, battery room, and motor gen- 
erator; a second story over the office 
quarters is used as a dormitory. A 


Absorption of Heat | 
Tabulated for Use in 


Refrigeration Plants 


Bureau of Standards 
vises Methods 
culating Quantity for 
Brine at Freezing Point 


The amounts of heat absorbed by frozen 
or partially frozen brine as it rises in tem- 


perature have been tabulated for the use | 
of refrigeration plants by the Bureau of | 


Standards, according to a statement is- 
sued Oct. 13 by the Bureau. 
Refrigeration engineers have known how 
much heat will be used in warming cold 
brirf®s, thus cooling the surrounding air 
proportionately, but they have not known 
how much heat is absorbed by frozen or 
partially frozen liquids, according to the 
statement which follows in full text: 
Refrigeration Methods 


In a refrigerating plant, the refrigera- 
tion usually is produced by expanding 
ammonia or some other refrigerant from 
a high pressure to a low pressure. The 
low pressure gas, cooled by the expansion, 
then passes into coils of pipe called cool- 
ing coils. It is not always convenient to 
locate the cooling coils at the point where 


\the scene of the various pageants are lo-|the refrigeration is desired, and conse- 
{cated in a natural amphitheater about a 


quently it is frequently necessary to trans- 
fer heat in some way from the objects 
which are to be refrigerated to the cooling 
coils. 


In an ice making plant, for example, 
this is accomplished by immersing both 
the ice cans and the cooling coils in a 
liquid of low freezing point and circula 
ing this liquid so that it flows over the 
cooling coils and around the ice cans. The 
liquids commonly used for this purpose 
are brines, or water solutions of various 
salts, among which are sodium chloride 
(ordinary table salt) and calcium chloride. 


Calculations Devised 


In designing or testing a refrigerating 
plant the engineer requires a knowledge 


of the amount of heat absorbed by a unit | 


weight of brine when it is heated from 


any given temperature to some higher | 


temperature. Information of this kind, 
for brines at temperatures above their 
freezing points, has been available for 
some time. There have been, however, 


|no readily available data of this nature 


which were applicable to frozen or par- 
tially frozen brines. 

As the result of a study of this subject 
at the Bureau of Standards methods have 
been developed for calculating the quan- 
tity of heat absorbed when one pound of 
a brine initially frozen or partially frozen 
is heated to any higher temperature. Us- 
ing these methods practical working ta- 
bles suitable for use by engineers have 

een prepared. 


Station WOL Permitted to Intervene 


De- 
for Cal- 


powerhouse and garage are provided by 
two other Suildings. The station is a 
complete unit, generating its own elec- 
tric power by means of Diesel engines, 
having its own water supply system and 
its own sewage system. The site contains 
50 acres. At various locations on the 
grounds are the antenna system, capable 
of covering the entire range of frequen- 
cies in use in the world today. The meas- 
urements of frequencies is performed 
by two frequency standards; ‘one, sec- 
ondary ir nature, derives its frequency 
from a calibrated device, while the other 
derives its frequency from the earth’s 
rotation. The function of the standard 
is to supply standard frequencies 
throughout the radio spectrum, by com- 
parison with which unknown frequency 
values may be determined in an accu- 
rate fashion. 


New Diet of Cidideen 
As Similar to Adults 


Home Economics Bureau Gives 
Suggestions for Feeding 


| Recent changes in child-feeding prac- 


tices have eliminated the former tendency 


to keep children unduly long on a baby 
diet and the accepted diet for the very 
young child differs from that for older 
| persons mainly in the way the food is pre- 
| pared and in the amount, the Bureau of 
Home Economics, Department of Agricul- 
ture,e states in a new pamphlet called 
“Food for Children.” 


The Bureau listed the characteristics 
by which the properly nourished child 
can be recognized and appends a sum- 
|mary of suggestions for parents in feeding 
; their children. The introduction to the 
|pamphlet and the appended suggestions 
|to parents follow in full text: 


| Ideas about feeding children have un- 
dergone many changes in recent years. 
| The former tendency to keep children un- 
|duly long on a baby diet has given way 
|to the recent practice of supplementing 
the milk diet early in life with a variety 
of wholesome foods simply prepared. The 
diet of the very young child differs from 
| that of the older one mainly in the way 


| the food is prepared and in the amounts | 


|served at various ages. Mistaken ideas 
passed along in families and communities 


|have kept many good foods out of the/| 


| young child’s menu. This is unfortunate 
| because-.geod nutrition is more easily at- 
| tained on a well-chosen variety than on & 


| limited diet, and better basic food habits | 


are established. 


| Begin early to give the child a carefully 
| chosen variety of foods at regular meal 
} times, and he will gradually form habits 
,of eating that will influence his nutrition 
throughout life. A strong, healthy body 
|depends upon a wholesome appetite, the 


right food, and good health habits from | 


the start. 


~ 


A healthy child who has an abundance | 


of the right kinds of food grows normally 
and is contented and well developed. His 
legs are straight and strong, and his 
| weight is satisfactory for his build, height, 
and age. He has sound teeth, and hair 
that is glossy, smooth and not brittle. His 
skin is cleaf, and his color is good. He 
has an alert expression, and bright clear 
eyes with no dark circles underneath. He 
is active and has a good appetite for his 
meals. 
Pointers for Parents: 


Remember that the food the child eats 
makes a difference in his growth and de- 
velopment and his fitness for life. Be 
|sure that his diet includes all the ma- 
| terials necessary for good bones, sound 
‘teeth, and other needs. Start when he 
is an infant to teach him to like a wide 
| variety of wholesome foods. Stimulate his 
| appetite by good health habits. Serve him 
carefully planned, well-prepared meals at 
regular hours. 
closely and have periodic medical exami- 
nation so that if he is not growing nor- 


mally or keeping healthy, medical atten- | 


‘tion may be given in time. 


In Hearing of ‘Booster’ Station Case 


‘Radio Commission Grants Plea in Connection With Plans 


Of Columbia Broadcasting System 


Station WOL, operated by the American | 
| Broadcasting Company, 


at Washington, 
D. C., on Oct. 13 was granted permission 
by the Federal Radio Commission to in- 
tervene in the hearing of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System for a booster station 
in Washington. The hearing is set for 
Oct. 19. Other decisions of the Commis- 
sion follow: 


Applications granted: 


WBEN, Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, 
N. Y., granted consent to voluntary as- 
signment of license to WBEN, Inc. 


KFWB, Warner Bros. Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Hollywood, Calif., granted au- 
thority for direct measurement of antenna 
input. 


KGIX, J. M. Heaton, Las Vegas, Nev., 
granted authority to remain off the air un- 
til Nov. 1 to finish work on transmitter 
and make tests. 


WAA, Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, Detour, Mich., granted permission for 
station which has been closed since Fall of 
1930, to continue out of service during re- 
mainder of 1931 season of navigation. 

National Broadcasting Co., Inc., New York 
City, granted authority to use stations as 
follows: W2XCZ on airplane ‘American 
Clipper,”” W10XAO on ground Anacostia Na- 
val Airport, WIOXAL at Marlborough Road, 
Woodridge. N. J., Oct. 9 to 14, inclusive 

WASH, WASH Broadcasting Corporation, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., granted authority to 
operate with 400 w. output for three days 
from Oct. 9 , 

WKDL, Pan American Airways, Miami, 
Fla., granted special permission for another 
30 days from Oct. 10, to operate WKDL for 
purpose of pandling emergency messages, 
with understanding that the handling of 


s 


press and routine messages shall not cause 
interference to service of other stations. 

KFJY, C. S. Tunwall, Riverdale (suburb 
of Fort Dodge), Iowa, the Commission di- 
rected the secretary in accordance with 
General Order 114, section 2, to request this 
licensee to file application for renewal of 
license through the office of the Supervisor 
of Radio, on or before Oct. 28, 1931 

Application denied: 

KTHS, Hot Springs Chamber of Com- 
merce, Ark., denied special authorization to 
change frequency from 1,040 to 970 ke. only 
on Saturday afternoons during football sea- 
son, Thanksgiving afternoon before 6 
m. and for the Atwater Kent audition 
Oct. 31, 1 to 4 p. m. 

Set for hearing: 

W. H. Allen Co., Alexandria, La., re- 
quests construction permit for new sta- 
tion, 1,210 ke., 50 w., daytime operation. 

KRMD, Robert M. Dean, Shreveport, La., 
requests construction permit to make 
changes in equipment increasing maxi- 
mum rated power of equipment from 75 to 
100 w., and operating power from 50 to 100 
w. Also rquests modification of license to 
increase hours of operation from sharing 
with KTSL to part time without division. 

KFWF, St. Louis Truth Center, St. Louis, 
Mo., motion of Station WM, Missouri 
Broadcasting Co., St. Louis, overruled, in 
which they protested the granting of con- 
struction permit to KFWF to remove their 
transmitter within the city of St. Louis. 

WOL, American Brodacasting Co.. Wash- 
ington, D. C., granted permission to in- 
tervene in the hearing of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System for a booster station 
in Washington, to be held on Oct. 19. 

KGFJ, First Church of the Nazarene, 
Little Rock, Ark., granted temporary li- 
cense subject to Commission's decision as a 
result of an investigation now being con- 
ducted with respect to the station, its 
equipment and operation. 


_|heated at lower temperatures for longer 


Watch his development | 


Is Developed for _ 
Glass Treatment 


‘Bureau of Standards Tests | 
| Many Types in Effort to: 
Extend the Knowledge of 
Annealing Process ‘| 
| | 


(Continued from Page 2.] 
|taking place is furnished by the de-| 
|gree of abnormal heating or 
|which the heat curve shows. These 
| alnormalities are, however, at best very, 
;small, so small, in fact, that dependence 
; cannot be placed merely on a weéll regu-| 
|gulated furnace to furnish heat ata uni-| 
|form rate. Instead, some material which 
|shows no such heating peculiarities is 
packed around another thermometer in| 


; another part of the silver tube. Then as} 


the furnace mounts in temperature, the | 
| difference in temperature between the} 
|glass and the “neutral body” serves to/| 
measure the anomalous behavior of the! 
glass. Such measurements provide valu- 
able information as to the kind of glass) 
under investigation and also as to its 
previous heat history. The €xperience and 
skill demanded for successful perform- 
ance of this experiment is very exacting. 
Program of Research 

Having obtained, on any given glass, 
| this preliminary information, the investi- 
gator presuppose the changes in its prop- 
erties which would be induced by any 
one of various’ pertinent heat treatments, 
and therefore formulates a program of 
experimental investigation intended to 
yield an adequate test of his hypothesis. | 
This program may be to first divide up the| 
| given sample of the glass into a number | 
| of groups each adequate in quantity to} 
| sufficiently check experimental results by | 
repetition of the tests. One of the groups | 
| may be heated steadily at near the melt- 
jing point for a time measured only in 
| minutes, then cooled according to a pre- 
| scribed procedure; others correspondingly 


| 
\ 
i 
{ 


times until the last is held day and night 

| with never a break, at some moderately 
| low temperature, for the major part of a} 
| year. Following such treatments, heating 
curves and thermal expansion curves are 
obtained; refractive index and density 
values may also be measured and com- 
| pared with each other; for all of these 
properties are found to vary with the heat 
| treatment imparted to the glass. Out of 
| all these data a knowledge as to what 
|the given glass will do after being sub- 
| jected to a given series of conditions is 
;accumulated, and an_ extended insight 
jinto the general system called glass is 
| thus obtained. 


Wide Variety of Glasses 
There is a wide variety of glasses each | 


| determined by the composition of the | 
“batch” out of which it is made. The 
batch materials are mostly crystalline but 
glass is not; if it crystallizes, it is said| 
to be devitrified or is no longer glassy 
in nature. Glass is certaintly not a single 
chemical compound of batch components, 
for its composition may vary continuously 
over a wide range. It may be of the na-| 
| ture of a physical solution, but in that 
|case a very complicated one. A homo- 
geneous glass may be characterized as a 
homogeneous mass of like groups of| 
;molecules in which the configuration of | 
each unit of the aggregate tends to change 
with the temperature, but in which that 
change is retarded by the viscosity of the 
material, i. e., by the imperfect mobility 
of the shifting parts. As the glass cools | 
this viscosity increases to a point where 
no further rearrangement occurs even 
though the tendency be still present. Were 
| the viscosity vanishingly small at all tem- 
peratures, glass cooled from its melting 
point to room temperature would assume 
|a definite sequence of molecular aggrega- 
| tions each characteristic of the momen- 
tary temperature. At room temperature 
then, the given glass would always exhibit 
, the same physical properties to the same 
degree. With the viscosity present, how- 
ever, and also increasing as it does with 
marked rapidity as the mass cools, it is| 
possible to cool glass at such a rate that 
at room temperature the particular condi- 
tion may be made to approximate very 
closely to one more or less representative 
of that which it would possess if quenched | 
|from the much higher temperature—the | 
so-called effective annealing temperature 
for the case in question. 

Knowing this, the expert gets more| 
nearly what he wants from a given glass | 
by imparting the proper heat treatment. 
For example, he can tell what heat treat- 
ment will render a glass most resistant 
to mechanical shock; what to thermal | 
shock; what glass to use for thermometers | 
and how to pretreat it so as to avoid the| 
excessive “zero shift” prevalent in ther- 
mometers used at their higher tempera- 
ture ranges; and, as indicated at the be- 
ginning of this article, how to anneal a} 
given optical glass so as to give it a rep- 
resentative refractive index. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- | 
partment in the State given below. 


H.—Bienn. Rept. of Atty. Gen. and Asst. 
Atty. Gen, for period ended Je. 30, 1930. | 
Submitted to Legisl. by Ralph W. Davis, 

Atty. Gen., and Winthrop Wadleigh, Asst. | 

Atty. Gen. Concord, 1930. 

Ohio—Ann. Rept. of Treasr. to Gov. for yr. 
ended Dec. 31, 1930. Harry S. Day, Treasr. 
of State. Columbus, 1931. 

Ark.—Financial and Administrative Needs of | 
Public Schools—Vol. 11. Statistical Tables. | 
Issued by C. M. Hirst, Supt. of Public In- 
struction. Nov., 1930. Little Rock, 1930. 

Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Supervisor of Loan Agen- 
cies for License Yr. ended Sept. 30, 1930. | 
Submitted to Comr. of Banks by Earl E. 
Davidson, Supervisor of Loan Agencies. | 
Boston, 1931. 

N. Y.—Ann. Rept. of Supt. of Bank for yr.; 
ended Dec. 31, 1930. Submitted to Gov. by | 
Joseph A. Broderick, Supt. of Banks, Al-/ 
bany. 1931. | 


N. 


| N. 


| 


cooling | 


|}methods of home canning. 


jfruits and vegetables; 





J.—Rept. of Comm. to Investigate Em- 
ployment of Migratory Children in N. J. 
Submitted to Gov. and Sen. and Gen. As- | 
sembly by Isabelle M. Summers, Chairman, | 
leon 1931. Trenton, 1931. | 
State Bd. of Public Roads, 
Dept. Providence, 1931. 
La.—Louisiana’s Message, 1930-1931. 
Dept. of Agric. and Immigration, Harry D, 
Wilson, Comr. Baton Rouge, 1931. 
Mass.—Ann. Rept. of Div. of Fisheries and 
Game for yr. ended Nov. 30, 1930. Dept. of 
Conservation, W. C. Adams, Dir. Boston, 


1931. 

Me.—Rept. of Atty. Gen. for cal. yrs. 1929- 
1930. Submitted to Gov. and Council of 
State by Clement F. Robinson, Atty. Gen. 
Augusta, 1931. 

| Va.—Farm_ Statistics, 1930. 

Reptg. Service. Richmond, 

|La.—Guide for Aliens 

Citizenship (10th ed.). Comp. by Geo. Tra- 

zivuk, Inspector. Immigration Div. 1931. 

| Baton Rouge, 1931. 

Calif.—3ist Bienn. Rept. of Div. of Fish and 

| Game for 2 yrs. ended Je. 30, 1930. Sub- 

mitted to Gov. by I. Zellerbach, Pres. Sac- 

ramento, 1931. 

| Nev.—Statutes of State. Passed by 35th Ses- 

; Sion of Legisl., 1931. Carson City, 1931. 

| Va.—App. 1 to 28th Ann. Rept. of State Corp. 
Comm. for yr. ended Dec. 31, 1930. Wm. M. 
Fletcher, Chairman. Richmond, 1931. 

Wash,—Session Laws of State—22nd Session, 
convened Jan. 12, Adjourned Mar. 12. 1931. 
Comp. in Chapters by J. Grant Hinkle, Secy. 
of State. Olympia, ,1931. 

Ill.—62nd Ann. Ins. Rept. of Dept. of Trade 
and Commerce, Div. of Ins.—Part 11. Sub- 
mitted to Gov. by Leo H. Lowe, Dir. of 
Trade and Commerce. Springfield, 1930. 

Wyo.—Official Directory of Wyo. and Election 
Returns for 1930. Comp. by A. M. Clark, 
Secy. of State. Cheyenne, 1931, 


Fed.-State Crop 
1931, 
Desiring American 





I.—Motor Vehicle Laws of R. I. 1931, by | 
Motor Vehicle! 
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VIRGINIA’S HEALTH 
COMMISSIONER 


| Klein, Herman. 


DR. WARREN FALES DRAPER 


RICHMOND, Va., Oct. 8—The post of 
State Commissioner of Health of 
Virginia has been filled from the official 
ranks of the National Public Health 
Service with the appointment by Goy- 
ernor John Garland Pollard of Dr. 
Warren Fales Draper, Assistant Sur- 
geon General in the Federal service at 
the time. 

Dr. Draper is a graduate of Amlierst 
College and of the medical school of 
Harvard University, and entered the 
Public Health Service in 1910. He as- 
sumed the position of State Commis- 
sioner of Health by special permission 
of the President of the United States 
and of the Surgeon General, under 
grant of leave which will preserve his 
official rating. 

His residence is at Cherrydale, Va., 
and he has served under frequent as- 
signment to duty in Virginia. During 
the World War he wag public health 
surgeon at Camp Lee, Petersburg, and 
at Newport News debarkation camp. He 
helped to establish the present rural 
sanitation program of the Virginia 
Health Department. 


Methods of Canning 


Foods Are Outlined 


\Information Collected for Use 


In Saving Surplus Crops 


Assistance for housewives and welfare 
organizations which are centering their 
attention right now on saving the sur-| 
plus fruit and vegetable crops is offered | 
by the Bureau of Home Economics and 
other bureaus of the Department of Agri- 
culture in the form of informaion on can- | 
ning, pickling, drying and storing practi- 
cally all native fruits and vegetables. 

With the passing of the day when each 
family had to make most of the prepara- 
tions itself for the Winter’s supply of 
food, the practice of home canning and 
preserving has gradually declined. Dur- 
ing emergencies such as the World War 
and in the present economic situation 
there is a revival of individual and com- 
munity effort to put away foods, while 
they ax® plenty, for Winter .use. En- 
couraged by large crops and attendant low 
costs many persons are working to save 
the surplus, not only for their own per- 
sonal use, but for relief distribution. 

Recipes for the various methods of food 
preservation were formerly a matter of 
great family pride. But, with the shift to 
commercially prepared foods, the home has 
lost much of this sort of knowledge so 
that this season when this “save the 
surplus” campaign got underway, can-| 
ners had to seek outside information. 
Moreover the “surplus savers” are canning 
kinds of fruits and vegetables which they | 
have never canned before. And for some 
of these there has been little or no statis- 
factory canning information in the homes. 


In this category are included the non- 
acid vegetables, such as peas, beans, corn, 
okra, and squash, which are difficult to} 
sterilize. They require temperatures of | 
about 240 degrees to 250 degrees F. that | 
can be obtained only 4{n a steam pressure 
cooker. It is dangerous and it is waste- 
ful to take ces on inadequately ster- 
ilized canned foods. Canned goods that 
spoil waste the food itself, and also the 
labor and expense of canning. Spoiled 
food is dangerous. The saving of non- 
acid vegetables by canning should not be} 
undertaken, the Bureau says, unless they | 
can be obtained fresh and held under cold | 
storage if canning is to be delayed even | 
briefly. Many of these vegetables, how- | 
ever, can be dried successfully and some | 
may be preserved by salting. | 

The Bureau of Home Economics has 
available to the public a bulletin on can- | 
ning fruits and vegetables at home, which 
was revised this year and which contains 
detailed information on the various! 
Other pub- 
lications of the Bureau discuss jelly mak- | 
ing; pickles and relishes; jellied grape-| 
fruit and lemon peel; jams and conserves; 
and some special ways of utilizing 
peaches. 

Other Bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture have published bulletins on 
homemade fruit butters, which include 
peach, plum and pear, as well as the bet- | 
ter known apple butter; home drying of | 
vinegar making; | 
unfermented apple juice; unfermented | 
grape juice; home storage of vegetables; 
and the making of fermented pickles; 
and commercial production of sauerkraut. 

Any or all of these may be had free of 
charge upon request to the Bureau of 
Home Economics, or the Office of Infor- 
mation of the Department of Agriculture. | 
—Issued by the Department of Agriculture. 
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Organ of ancients, from 
(Hebrew, Syriac and 
Lond., W. Reeves, 
31-22283 
Geiringer, Arthur. Common sense health. 
Rev. ed. (Internatl. life underwriters li- 
brary.) 222 p. N. Y., F. S. Crofts & co., 
1931. 31-22435 
Famous songs and their 
N. Y., Macaulay co., 1931. 
31-22278 
Internatl. sec. of Christian endeavor. New 
hymnal for Christian youth. 160 p. Boston, 
Mass., Internatl. soc. of Christiam endeavor, 
1931. 31-22280 
Kimerly, Wm. L. How to know period styles 
in furniture, by ... 151 p., illus. Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Periodical pub. co., 1931. 
31-22217 
Great women-singers of my 
244 p. Lond., G. Routledge & 
31-22282 
4th Gospel and 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 
31-22636 
3d ed. 
586 p 
of Chicago press, 1931, 
31-27218 
Macintosh, Douglas C., ed. Religious realism 
502 p. N. Y.. Macmillan co., 1931. 31-22639 
Job. Prisoner and the 
Lond., A. Rivers, 1930. 
31-22450 
press- 
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227 p., 
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Farmer, Henry G. 
Eeastern sources 
Arabic). 185 p., 
1921. 
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Geller, James J. 
stories. 248 p. 


time; illus. 
sons. 1931. 

Lyman, Mrs. Mary R. (Ely). 
life of to-day. 156 p. 
1931. 

Lyon, Leverett S. Educ. for business. 
(Materials for study of business.) 
Chicago, Ill., Univ. 


prison. 143 p. 
Polk, Ralph W. 
work. 148 p.. 
arts press. 1931. 
Poole, Henry E. 
ilus. Lond., 
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illus. Peoria, 
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Ill., 


Switchgear practice. 
Chapman & Hall, 


Reilly, Chas. H. Representative British archi- 
tects of present day. 172 p. Lond., B. T 
Batsford, 1931. 31-22221 

Reis, Chas., of Middle Temple. Govt. of Trini- 
dad. 2d ed. 414 p. Phil., Pa., W. L. Friend, 
jr., 1931. 31-22647 

Reyner, John H. Testing radio sets. 178 p., 
illus. Lond., Chapman & Hall, 1930 ‘ 

31-22222 

Sanders, Henry W. Bank organization and 
operation. 384 p., illus. N. Y., Amer. inst. 
of banking, 1931. 31-22449 


Artificial resins, by ... 
Tr. from German by 
(The specialists’ series.) 447 
etc., Sir I. Pitman & sons, 
31-22541 
Chicago, Shippers’ guide 
31-22642 
ir Josiah C. Criticism, and other ad- 
355 p. Lond., E. Benn, 1931. 
31-22649 
Stebbing, Archibald F. Steb standard short- 
hand. 28 numbered leaves. New Haven, 
1931. 31-22893 
Taylor, Robt. O. P. Universe within scis, 
entific view of God and man. 
R. R. Smith, 1931. 


Toye, Francis. Guiseppe Verdi: life and works, 
495 p., illus. Lond., W. Heinemann, 1931. 
31-22281L 
Wilcox, Delos F. Administration of municié# 
pally owned utilities. (Municipal admin, 
service, N. Y. Pub. no. 22.) 80 p. N. Y¥., 
Municipal admin. service, 1931. 31-22648 
Baldt, Laura I. Clothing, simplicity-economy 
for high school girl, by ... and Helen D. 
Harkness. 401 p., illus. Chicago, Lond., 
etc., J. B. Lippincott, 1931. 31-22668 
Blatchey, Willis S. My nature nook. 302 p., 
illus. Indianapolis, Nature pub. co., 1931 
31-22686 
Bruce, Robt. Camera secrets of Hollywood, 
by ... and Pat Dowling. 135 p., illus. 
Hollywood, Calif.. Camera secrets pub. co. 
1931. 31-22667 
Cahill, Michael F. Householder’s duty ree 
specting repairs. 2d ed., rev., by R. Borre- 
gaard. (Lawyer's library.) 231 p. Lond. 
Wilson, 1930, 31-22545 
Callender, Geoffrey A. R. Portrait of Peter 
Pett and Sovereign of seas. 51 p, Newport, 
Isle of Wight, Yelf bros., 1930. 31-18959 
Clowes, G. S. Laird. Sailing ships, history & 
development. 1 v., illus. Lond., Pub. by 
H. M. Stationery off., 1930 31-18962 
Hamilton, Sir Wm. R. Mathematical papers. 
Ed. for Royal Irish academy by Ww. 
Conway and J. L. Synge. (Cunningham 
memoir no. xiii.) 1 v. Cambridge, Eng., 
Univ. press, 1931. 31-22692 
Hunter, Dard. Paper-making in classroom. 
80 p., illus. Peoria, Ill., Manual arts press, 
1931. 31-22670 
Johannsen, Albert. Descriptive petrography 
of igneous rocks. 1 v., illus. Chicago, Ill., 
Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 31-22687 
Thos., Apr. 24, 1872. Practical loom 
fixing. (3d ed.) 155 p., illus. Charlotte, 
N. C.. Charlotte textile bull., 1931. 31-22669 
Pitt, frances. Intelligence of animals, illus. 
320 p. Lond., G. Allen & Unwin, 1931. 
31-22694 
Price, Julian P. The young doctor thinks out 
loud. 186 p. N. Y., D. Appleton & co. 
1931. 31-22658 
Edith G., Great physician; short life oy 
. Osler. 299 p. N. Y., Oxford univ. 
31-28038 
Saunders, Benjamin. Heat treatment in forg- 
ing steel (Lockwood's manuals.) 119 p., 
illus. Lond., C. Lockwood and son, 1930 
31-22674 
of rocks, 224 p., 
iiuse. BW. Fe Nostrand co., 1931. 
31-22695 
White, Gilbert. Journals of .. .; ed. by Wal- 
ter Johnson. (Broadway diaries, memoirs 
& letters.) 463 p., illus, Lond., G. Rout- 
ledge & sons, 1931 31-22693 
Wilmot, Reginald H. and electrical 
drive of the loom. N. Y., Sir 
I. Pitman & sons, 31-22676 
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Bul. of Pan Amer. Union, 4th Pan Amer. Come 
mercial Conf., Oct., 1931. Subscription price, 
$2.50 a year (8-30967 ) 

Current Tables, Coast, N. A for 
1932—Serial 521, and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, U. 8. Dept. Price, 10 
cents. (22-26822) 

Fire Fighting-—Bull. No. and In- 
dustrial Ser. No. 44, Fedl. Bd. 
for Vocational Educ Price, 30 cents 

E31-760 

Bienn. Survey of Educ. in U. &., 1928-1930— 
Bull., 1931, No. 20, Office of Educ., U. S. 
Dept. of Interior. Price, 5 cents E31-759 

1, 1931, to Nov. 15, 
1931, S. Shipping Bd. Merchant Fleet 
Corp. Apply at Bd. (23-26331) 

Some Tertiary Molusks from Southern Fla 
No. 2887, from Proceedings of U, 8S. Natl. 
Museum. Vol. 79. Free at Museum. 

Utah, Drainage of Agricl. Lands—l5th Cene 
sus of U. S.: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. S,. 


Dept. of Confmerce. Price, 5 


and Kurt Sandig. 
Ernest Fyleman. 
.; iu. FB. Y., 
Itd., 1931. 


Shippers’ guide. 1 vy. 
co., 1931. 
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press, 
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Shand, Samuel 


Theory 
144 p., illus. 
1931. 


Atlantic 
Coast 
of Commerce. 


155, Trade 
Je., 1931, 


cents 
(31-28056) 
Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S.—Part I, Aug 1931 Bur. of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Subscription price, $1.25 a 
year. (14-21465) 
Studies on Oyster Drill (Urosalpinx Cinerea, 
Say)—Bull. No. 4,- Bur. of Fisheries, U. S. 
Dept, of Commerce. Price, 20 cents 
F31-26 


your radio 
with new tubes ; 


If you haven’t had your tubes tested 
since last Fall’s games, the chances are 
you need a new line-up of fresh tubes 
now. Get a rea! kick out of this year’s 
games by putting in a set of new 
RCA Radiotrons—the tubes in the 
red and black cartons —the tubes 
backed by the guarantee of RCA! 
RCA Radiotron Co., Inc. 


Harrison, N. J. 
A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 
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Farm Price Level British Rubber Trade 
To Benefit From Drop in Sterling 


Is Increased for 
Several Products 


Grain, Cotton, 
Butter and Eggs Gain; 
Food Crops Abundant, 
Federal Summary Shows 


Increased business confidence during re- 
cent weeks has raised the prices of some 
farm products such as grain, cotton, heavy 
cattle, butter and eggs, while other agri- 
cultural commodities continue to decline 
in value, according to information just re- 
leased by the Department of Agriculture. 

Food products will be in at least av- 


erage abundance this year with abnormally | 
heavy crops of wheat, beans and most | 
according to crop reports sum- 


fruits, 
marized in the information. 
the announcement follows: 


Full text of 


More confident business sentiment to- | 
ward the middle of October helped the! 
financial and commodity markets greatly, | 


and farm products ‘shared the gain. There 
were moderate recoveries in grain, cotton 
and heavy cattle. Butter and eggs con- 
aipued to advance on moderate receipts. 
For lambs, calves, medium grade cattle 
and poultry the trend was downward be- 
cause of dullness and liberal supplies in 
the dressed market. Mill feeds made still 


@ lower prices in some markets. Hay mar- 


kets showed little average change but 
most shifts were downward. In the vege- 
table market onions continue a firm fea- 
ture, but potatoes, sweet potatoes and 
cabbage made further declines. 

Crop reports of Oct. 10 showed large 
crops of cotton and tobacco, a shortage 
of hay, chiefly in the West, a rather light 
production of feed grains that is being 
offset by the feeding of wheat and by the 
increased production of cottonseed, about 
average crops of potatoes, sweet potatoes, 


and rice, and rather large crops of sev-| 


eral of the other important food prod- 
ucts, including wheat, beans, peanuts and 
most fruits. 
Cotton *Market Improves 

The cotton market became more active 
toward the middle of the month an 
tended upward. 
and foreign, was fair to good, some cen- 


ters reporting more interest in forward | 
However, the asking basis by) 


shipments. 
sellers for deferred shipments was higher 
than manufacturers were willing to pay, 
with the result that only a moderate busi- 
ness for later shipments was consum- 
mated. A fair to good demand for im- 
mediate shipments was in evidence for 


white Middling and Strict Middling in| 
@the lengths 7s inch and 15-16 inch. Some} 
centers said that a fairly good demand} 


prevailed for cotton in the medium and 


@betier grades in the lengths 11-16 up to 


1% inches. The character of ‘the offer- 


ings was reported good, the grades rang-| 


ing mostly from white Middling to Strict 
Middling. Exports from Aug. 1 to Oct. 9 
amounted to about 925,000 bales compared 
with about 1,500,000 bales for the like pe- 
riod last season. 


Wheat Tends Higher 

Domestic cash wheat markets strength- 
ened during the first 10 days of October, 
influenced by reduced marketings. Ex- 
port demand continued dull but inquiry 
from mills was fairly active. 
wheat markets advanced 2 to 3 cents per 
bushel under the influence of light offer- 
ings. Marketings of Spring wheat con- 
tinued to decrease. The rye market was 
firmer with wheat but the good mill de- 
mand for the light offerfngs was also a 
help. Cash corn did not follow the full 
advance in futures because of continued 


slow demand, increased offerings and the | 


approaching movement of the new crop. 
The oats and barley markets were rather 
unsettled and fluctuated with corn. 
Mill Feeds Decline 

The October mill feed market has been 
unusually dull. 
in slow demand and prices continued their 
downward trend. However, the occasional 
strength in the grains and securities mar- 


o kets brought about some improvement in 


tpe undertone of the feedstuffs position. 
onsumer demand continued very slow 
with farmers and feeders using home- 
grown grain and fodder. The early ma- 
turity of corn, mild weather and fair pas- 
tures were also limiting factors. Cotton- 
seed meal continued relatively weaker 
than other feeds. Taken as a group, mill 
feed prices were again at a new low for 
the season. 

Hay markets still average about steady. 
There is a slightly stronger situation in 
the East and on the Pacific Coast, about 
offset by the continued weakness in the 
South and at some north-central points. 
With the exception of the southern Rocky 
Mountain States, the Lake region, the 
Upper Mississippi Valley, and locally else- 
where, pastures and ranges are generally 
in need of rain. Water shortage is espe- 


Cattle and | 


prices | 
Demand, both domestic) 


Soft Winter | 


The light supplies were! 


and the effect of reducing output in home 
factories. There might, however, be some 
tendency for British tire exports and rub- 
| ber consumption to increase at the ex- 
pense of tire exports and rubber consump- 
tion in America, France and Italy fg a 
temporary period. 

“American and French exporters of| 
other rubber products might likewise ex- 
perience increased competition from Brit- 
ish exporters in neutral markets, tempo-| 
rarily, especially in belting, rubber hose 
and tubing, rubbertzed piece goods, and 
perhaps rubber heels and soles. 

“Since the rupee and the Straits dollar 
| have a certain ratio to the paper pound, 
| the currencies of Ceylon and Malaya fol- 
low the course of sterling. Wages and 
fixed costs in those countries seem less 
likely of quick adjustment to currency de- 
preciation than in the United Kingdom. 
| Hence there would result a certain ad- 
| vantage to rubber producers in Malaya 
and Ceylon (if the gold price of rubber 
should remain constant or should in- 
crease) over producers in the Dutch East) 
Indies, the guilder being maintained at 
gold parity. 

“If a part of the savings (resulting 
from currency depreciation) to producers | 
in Malaya and Ceylon should be passed | 
on to buyers in the form of lower gold 
prices for rubber, or if the market for 
rubber should weaken further as a result 
of ordinary market causes, the producers 
in Netherlands India would be likely to 
| feel this mare than producers in Malaya 
and Ceylon, until wages and other costs 
in the British colonies increased to bal- 
ance the decline in sterling. Thus, pro- 
ducers in Malaya and Ceylon might have 
an advantage over Dutch competitors, re- 
gardless of whether rubber prices increase 
in gold, continue at their present gold 
level, or weaken with stérling.” 


Spanish Market 
|Remains Dull 


The statement on Spanish conditions 
| follow in full text: 





“September brought no __ significant 
|change in Spanish conditions, which 
continue dull, according to a_ cable- 


| gram received in the Department of Com- 
;merce from Commercial Attache Charles 

A. Livengood at Madrid (with cooperation 
of Consul General Claude I. Dawson, Bar- 
celona, and Consul Hooker A. Doolittle, 
Bilbao). 

“The abandonment of gold payments by 
Great Britain caused a comparatively 
|negligible market flurry in Spain—the 
chief interest being confined to the pos- 
sible effects of that action on Spanish ex- 
ports of fruit products to Great Britain 
and also on the methods of repayment of 
the foreign exchange credits recently 
consolidated in the credit arrangement 
with the Bank of France. 

“Since these are to be settled on a 
gold basis, a decree has been issued re- 
quiring the individual Spanish banks 
| whose credits were consolidated by the 
| Bank of Spain to settle with the latter on 
a gold basis rather than under terms of 
the depreciated pound sterling. An of- 
| ficial committee has been appointed to 
| the 1 the economic effects in Spain of 


the British action and to make recom- 
oer as to the shipment of an ad- 
ditional £1,200,000 sterling in gold to the 
|Bank of France in connection with the 
extension of the period of the gold credit. 


Prospect of Increase 
In Budget Deficit 


“At the present time the Bank of Spain 
has reserves of 336,000,000 pesetas gold 
}and 142,000,000 pesetas silver above the 
legal circulation reserve requirements. 
Government expenditures through July 
were slightly in excess of revenues, and 
| there are prospects of an increasing bud- 
get deficit. Revenues through August 
were 26,180,000 pesetas below those for 
the corresponding period of the previous 
year. The drop in customs revenues 
amounted to 73,000,000 pesetas, due par- 
ticularly to the tariff increases of July 
last year. 

“According to a statement of the Min- 
ister of Finance, the present budget which 
was presumed to show a surplus of 62,- 
700,000 pesetas actually involved a déficit 
of 146,300,000 pesetas. With adjustments 
for supplementary credits for unemploy- 
ment, public works, and other Govern- 
ment programs a final deficit of approx- 
imately 138,000,000 pesetas is anticipated. 
In addition, a railway deficit of 372,400,000 
pesetas is expected. 

“Peseta exchange was steadier during 
September than during the several months 


cially acute in the southeast and parts immediately preceding, ranging between 
of the far West. 11 and 11.21 pesetas to the dollar. Madrid 
Heavy Steers Sold Well bank clearances during September at 


Although strictly choice 
slaughter steers with weight, a few of 
the best long yearlings, low-grade cow 
stuff, stocker and feeder cattle, and pack- 
ing cows sold with a show of strength on 
the Chicago market during the first full 
week of October, such price improvement 
as was noted on the grades and classes 
mentioned was attributable largely to their 


and prime 


2.772,000,000 pesetas were the lowest since 
November, 1930, and were 15 per cent be- 
low the figure for August. Barcelona bank 
clearances at 1,239,400,000 pesetas were 
slightly below those for August. Madrid 
bourse transactions during September 
maintained practically the low August 
levels; transactions in public funds totaled 
31,400,000 pesetas and in commercial se- 


scarcity. Most classes and grades of cat-| CUrities, 110,000 units. Extreme timiidty 
tle sold at lower price levels. Pronounced Characterized market quotations with the 
declines were enforced in the fat lamb! ‘end downward. Government bonds were 


trade and on in-between grades of slaugh- 
ter steers and yearlings, particularly the 
latter. 

The relative strength of the live cattle 
market is well indicated by an average 
cost of slaughter steers at Chicago of ap- 
proximately $8.50 in comparison with a live 
hog average of around $5 and an average 
slaughter lamb price below $6. 

The week’s closing top at Chicago on 
hogs was $5.50 with most of the good 
and choice hogs scaling between 200 and 
350 pounds selling between that figure 
and $5.25. 

Lamb Market Down 

The slaughter lamb market plunged to 
a new low level for the season during the 
first 10 days of October, prices at Chi- 
cago being unevenly 25 cents to $1 lower 
than the week earlier. 

The trade in wool at the Boston mar- 
ket was restricted to scattered sales of 


small volume to cover immediate needs. | 


Prices on domestic wools were largely 
nominal owing to the extremely limited 
trading. 

Butter Market Firm 

The butter markets so far this month 
have been featured by continued short 
supplies of fancy butter, satisfactory trade, 
improving market position and increasing 
caution at each advance. In general there 
was more strength apparent at eastern 
markets than noted at Chicago. 

Held and cured cheese is in fair de- 
mand, while fresh cheese still moved 
somewhat slowly. Canadian cheese quo- 
tations declined slightly the first part of 
October. 

Main trend of the fresh egg market 
continues upward this month. Advanc- 
ing quotations and decreasing supplies of 
fresh eggs has led many retailers to turn 
@ither partly or fully to storage stocks. 
With ample supplies in storage jobbers in 
storage eggs are pushing sales aggressively 
in the effort to reduce stocks as rapidly 
as possible. In spite of increased demand 
from retail outlets the market on storage 
eggs weakened and quotations declined 





‘ 


fairly firm. 

“Foreign trade through August was in 
value only about 50 per cent of that for 
the corresponding period of 1930. Imports 
were down 48 per cent and exports 54 per 
cent. The adverse foreign trade balance 
amounted to 187,400,000 pesetas as com- 


approximately 1 cent at a time when 
prices on fresh eggs were advancing. 
Poultry in Liberal Supply 

Heavy receipts of dressed poultry dur- 
ing the first 10 days in October led to a 
weakened market when receivers at- 
tempted to work them into trade channels. 
Roasters weighing from three and a half 
to five pounds each were specially in 
generous supply, and with a quiet demand 
prices declined one to two cents a pound. 
The market was not well supplied with 
fancy broilers, however, particularly the 
smaller sizes, and prices were strongly 
held. 


Vegetables Mostly Lower 


Chicago carlot sales of nearly all kinds 
of potatoes were on a slightly lower basis 
the first 10 days of October. Forecast of 
the sweet potato crop decreased 8 per 
cent giving a total of 77,200,000 bushels in 
the October estimate. Tennessee Nancy 
Halls declined to 60-75 cents per bushel. 

A total of 509,000 tons of cabbage is now 
expected in the late shipping States, as 
against 621,200 tons last season. City 
prices of cabbage were mostly weaker dur- 
ing the early part of October. Terminal 
prices of New York and Michigan celery 
were steady to firm. Nearly all onion 


shipping districts quoted 50-pound sacks; 


of yellow stock within a fairly steady range 
of $1 to $1.10. 

| The cash-track market for California 
grapes was stronger. City prices showed 
little change. The western New York 
price range on apples was 85 cents to 
$1.30 per bushel, and sales in southwestern 
Michigan were made at 75 cents to $1.30. 
Seckel and Kieffer pears declined in city 
| markets. 





| nection with the depreciation of the pound 


Expected | 


American and French Exporters Said to Face To Be 6 Per Cent Ahead of 
Keener Competition 


| 
| 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
excess capacity in their British plants, pared with 192,400.000 pesetas for the light | and the gain will be further augmented | 


months of last year. Exports of olive oil 
during August amounted to 8,549 metric} 
tons, slightly more than in August, 1930.) 
The gathering of olives is now beginning! 


|}and some labor difficulties are apparent. | 
| The drought during September has ham- 


pered the seeding of field crops.” 

The summary of the week’s develop- 
ments follows in full text: 

Recent developments, especially in con- 


sterling, have had an unfavorable reper-| 
cussion in Germany, and domestic devel- 
opments, including the continued reduc- 
tion of working capital and unsettled po-| 
litical conditions, have also been adverse. 

German business is strenuously endeav- 
oring to reduce production costs, but defi- 
nite improvement is impossible without 
a resumption of more normal interna- 
tional credit operations. 


Recession Continues 
In French Industries 


A gradual recession continues in French 
industries, but the financial position, ex- 
cept for the difficulties of several banks, 
has shown remarkable strength; more fa- 
vorable weather since Sept. 1 has partially 
offset the adverse effect on agriculture 
of the extremely damp Summer. Spain 
has experienced relatively little effect from 
recent financial developments, with busi- 
ness continuing at a low level; foreign 
trade, however, has been unusually slack. 

Egyptian foreign trade has suffered from 
recent exchange uncertainties, and do- 
mestic business has been curtailed as a 
result of the sharp drop in tourist traffic. 
Greek importers have been placed in a 
rather difficult situation, owing to the ex- 
tension of foreign exchange control regu- 
lations. 
ment to reduce expenditures to keep pace 


| with the decline in revenues is causing a 


considerable deficit; foreign trade has de- 
clined sharply with imports particularly 
restricted. Seasonal improvement is in 
evidence in Canada, although buying re- 
mains cautious. 


The principal Japanese industries re- 
main depressed, with future restrictions 
of production likely in cotton textiles and 


steel, as a result of the decline in the 
pound sterling and the Indian rupee. 
British Indian export trade has failed to 


of the rupee. 

General conditions in French Indo- 
China show some gain, although credit 
conditions are unsettled and the rice mar- 
ket is weaker. Slightly firmer copra and 
abaca prices have strengthened optimism 
in the Philippines, although actual condi- 
tions are unchanged. Exchange develop- 
ments have caused somewhat more active 
trading in Australia and a lightening of 
the unemployment problem. 

Import trading and distribution remain 
depressed in Argentina, but exports of 
corn have been extremely active with 
grain prices rising. Mexican business has 
not responded appreciably to the im- 
provement in exchange petroleum produc- 
tion and gold and silver mining continue 
to decline. 


Census Tabulation Shows 
Distribution of Workers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


counties represent one-quarter of the total 
rated horsepower of equipment used in 
these establishments. 

New York, N. Y., had the most manu- 
facturing establishments, 20,791 with the 
number of plants in the first seven coun- 
ties totaling 53,622 out of an aggregate of 
210,651. Cook County, Ill., leading in the 
number of wage-earners, also had the 
largest share of power equipment, 1,643,602 
horsepower, with the rated capacity of 
equipment located in the first 15 counties 
totaling 10,756,013 of an aggregate of 42,- 
785,853 horsepower. 

The six counties leading in number of 
manufacturing establishments in addition 
to New York, N. Y.; are Cook, IIll.; Kings, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Suffolk, Mass.; and Cuyahoga, Ohio. 
The second fourth of the total establish- 
ments was located in 46 counties, the third 
in 340, and the fourth in 2,680. 

Five Counties In Three Classes 

Following Cook, Ill., in rated capacity of 
power equipment in the group comprising 
one-fourth of the total in this classifica- 
tion are Allegheny, Pa.; Wayne, Mich.: 
Erie, N. Y.; Lake, Ind.; Cuyahoga, Ohio; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mahoning, Ohio; Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Northampton, Pa.; Kings, 
N. Y.; Providence, R. I.; Middlesex, Mass.: 
Jefferson, Ala., and Bristol, Mass. The 
second fourth of the power equipment was 
located in 52 counties, the third in 174, 
and the fourth in 2,832. 

Five counties, Cook, Ill., Philadelphia, 
Pa., Kings, N. Y., Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Cuyahoga, Ohio, are found in the leading 
group in all three classifications, while 
four others, New York, N. Y., Wayne, 
Mich., Allegheny, Pa., and Providence, 
R. I., are located in the leading group in 
two of the classifications. 


These three indices are the first of a/| 


series of seven such studies, the other sur- 
veys covering amount of wages paid in 
manufacturing establishments, cost of ma- 
terials, containers, fuel, and purchase of 
electric energy, value of manufactured 
products, value added by manufacturers. 
Each compilation is accompanied by maps 
and may be secured upon request to the 
Industrial Marketing Section of the De- 
partment. 


Cheap Silver Reduces 
Mexican Mine Operations 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 


Work is being done on a small scale at 
' Pueblo Neuvo on new denouncements cov- 
ering stringers of high-grade ores. One 
or more mines in the Durango area have 
suspended operations or are operating on 
a reduced scale. 


Inactive in Ensenada District 

Mining industry in the Ensenada dis- 
trict is inactive so far as production is 
concerned, although there is considerable 
activity in prospecting. An increasing 
number of licenses have been issued for 
gold prospecting in the Alamo district. 
The copper mine at Santa Rosalia con- 
tinued to operate at about 50 per cent 
below normal early in the present year. 
The graphite mines near Estacion Moreno 
are working only enough men for mainte- 
nance. Conditions farther south along 
the Pacific Coast remain about as they 
were in 1930. 

There are no metal mining industries of 
importance in the Gulf Coast area, but 
shipments of gold and silver are made 
from the port of Vera Cruz, from which it 
is reported that shipments of silver for 
the second quarter of 1931 totaled 5,668 
bars, compared with 10,269 bars in the 
corresponding months of 1930. 

Preliminary official figures show that 
during the first four months of 1931 
Mexico produced 6,938 kilos of gold, 987,- 
279 of silver, 99,277,469 of lead, 20,507,020 
lof copper, 55,062,865 of zinc, 90,432 of mer- 


| 1930. 


| fish. 





Salmon Pack Gains | Chins Rixtires 
In Alaskan Waters 
eppperisi ‘Industry Accepts 


Output Through August Found 


Figure Last Year 


| 
| —————-— 

An increase of 6 per cent is noted in the | : : : 
Alaskan salmon pack through August, as| Regulations Barring Unfair | 


compared with the same period last year, | Tactics in Business Are | 
Adopted by Recess Acces- | 
sories Trade | 





| 
| 


by Fall fishing, according to Lewis Rad- 
cliffe, deputy commissioner of the Com- 
merce Department’s Bureau of Fisheries. | 

A tentative estimate of the pack for the | | 
1931 season to Aug. 31 has been made by cee | 
the Bureau's Seattle office in cooperation; Ryles condemning unfair competitive | 
with the Association of Pacific Fisheries. | tactics in business, which have been re-| 
The total to that date was 5,335,461 cases, |-vised and approved by the Federal Trade 
as against 4,839,500 cases in 1930 to Aug.| Commission, have been adopted by the 
31 and 5,032,326 for the entire season of | china recess accessories industry, the Com- 
mission has just announced. 

It is of interest to note that the output| The Commission pointed out that the 
of red salmon in 1931 is almost double | trade practice conference of the industry, | 
that of the preceding year and elso shows| held in May, 1931, at Washington, was 
a fair increase over the average for the attended by the entire industry. The an- 
5-year period. This was due primarily to| nouncement follows in full text: 
the splendid runs in the important Bristol Trade practice conference rules of the 
Bay region, particularly on the east side| china recess accessories industry have | 
of the bay, where there were good runs| been accepted by that group with several 


land escapements in 1926, the brood year| suggested changes by the Federal Trade | 


for a large proportion of this season’s|Commission. This is the Commission’ | 
Excellent runs of pink salmon en-| first announcement of action on these 
tered the waters of southeastern Alaska, | rules. 
with the result that despite curtailed op- Bathroom Fixtures 
erations the production of this species, Among articles manufactured by the| 
was well above the average for recent! china accessories industry are bathroom | 
years, although it was substantially less| fxtures such as soap dishes, tumbler} 
than the 1930 output. holders, tooth brush holders, sponge 
Comparing the preliminary figures for) holders, paper holders, towel bars, door| 
1931 with the average for the 5-year pe-/ stops, and hooks. | 
riod from 1926 to 1930, by districts, both} Four other rules accepted as expressions | 
southeastern and western Alaska show) of the trade refer to publication of price| 
gains of approximately 6 per cent, while | lists; making terms of sale a part of price | 
for central Alaska there is a decline of | schedules; false invoicing; and gathering| 
11 per cent.—Issuec by the Department of | and disseminating statistical information 


Inability of the Polish Govern-| 


keener competition expected in iron and | 


Commerce. e 


Business Situation 


Abroad Is Analyzed 
In Weekly Review 


Department of Commerce 
Portrays Developments in 





| South Africa and Nations 


Of the Orient 


| Business and industrial conditions in 
| South Africa and nations of the Orient 


| trade just made public by the Depart- 
|ment of Commerce. The survey is based 
| on dispatches from foreign offices of the 
Department. The section dealing with 
South Africa end the Orient follows in 
full text: 


Australia 


The wheat outlook has been improved by 
well distributed rainfall. Reduced inter- 
est and moratorium amendment bills in- 
troduced in New South Wales have passed, 
and a bill requiring compulsory reduction 
of rents has been introduced. 
|bill has been passed in the same State 
| which provides for the spreading of pay- 
ments for sound equipment in theaters 
over a period of 10 years. Compulsory 
reduction of mortgage interest in Vic- 
toria became effective on Oct. 1. Time 
has been extended three months at 7'% 
per cent on a £5,000,000 Commonwealth 
issue of treasury bills in London. In- 
crease in attendance over last year at the 
Royal Show in Melbourne is reported. 


British Malaya 


British Malaya.—A bill has been intro- 
duced into the Legislative Council pro- 
viding for the annual payment of 5,000,- 
000 Straits dollars ($2,800,000) to the Im- 
perial Government as a defense contribu- 
tion. The local press reports that the 
Imperial Shipping Committee has ap- 


proved plans for the development of Port | 


Swettenham, 
Selangor, 


in the Federated State of 


; 
India 


India.—The exchange situation is some- 
what easier with the dollar quoted at 3.20 
rupees for buying and 3.55 rupees selling, 
according to a radiogram dated Oct. 3. 
Speculative dealing in gold is active with 
the legitimate offtake low, but exceeding 
arrivals from up-country. Silver is strong 
due to depreciated sterling, bear covering, 
strained relations in the Orient, and the 
possibility of increased duties. Cotton 
mills continue at about the same sched- 
ule, though the number of idle spindles 
and looms are increasing and the number 
of mills working double shifts is lower, 
sales of cloth are still unsatisfactory and 
stocks are increasing. Due to high ex- 
change rates, little or no American cot- 
ton is being purchased at present. Rail- 
way earnings up to Sept. 5 totaled 355,- 
000,000 rupees, or 39,700,000 rupees less 
than for the corresponding period of last 
— ane 68,000,000 rupees under those for 

29- 


Japan 


| Japan.—Japan’s cotton and rayon trade 
is being adversely affected by the boycott 
movement in China and uncertainty in 
the British situation. The fluctuation in 
raw cotton prices is adding to the uncer- 
tainty in the cotton industry and many 
mills are curtailing operations, since a 
number of orders have been cancelled and 
new contracts are being withheld. Shares 
of leading spinning companies have de- 
clined 15 to 20 per cent during the past 
10 davs. 
ing efiorts to reduce expenditures. No 
interference to the fre2 gold movement 
is expected. The Yokohama Specie Bank 
may ship 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 yen to 
the United States in the near future. -It 
is reported that some European shippers 
are quoting Japan on the basis of dollars. 


‘ 


South Africa 


South Africa.—Business with the United 
States in the last 10 days of September 
was practically at a standstill as the re- 
sult of the absence of direct exchange fa- 
cilities between South Africa and New 
York. Arrangements for the direct trans- 
fer of funds to meet dollar payments 
have now been made and representatives 
of American firms generally are request- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 





cury, 2,523,173 of antimony, 853,985 of 
amorphous graphite. Tin output during 
the first quarter was 195,642 kilos. In 
spite of depressed conditions, these fig- 
ures show little change in quantity of 
production from previous years. The gold 
production was practically equal to that 
in the first four months of 1930 and ex- 
ceeded that in 1929, while the silver out- 
put exceeded the comparative figure for 
1929 and was only 10 per cent below that 
for 1930. Lead, zinc, and mercury output 
exceeded that for the corresponding pe- 
riods in the three preceding years. This 
situation is due to the fact that with de- 
pression prices the companies are obliged 
| to work their richest ore bodies. 





Another | 


The Finance Ministry is continu- | 


concerning past transactions with refer-| 
ence to production, distribution, and mar- 


| keting of products. 


Full text of the rules may be read in the | 
following statement to the industry: 

A trade practice conference for the 
china recess accessories industry was held | 
at the United States Chamber of Com-}| 
merce Building, Washington, D. C., May} 
26, 1931, under the direction of Commis-| 
sioner William E. Humphrey, of the Fed-| 
eral Trade Commission, assisted by M. | 
/Markham Flannery, Director of Trade) 
Practice Conferences. | 
| Entire Industry Attends 
of the China Recess Accessories In 
were present or represented at the con- 
ference. eo 
| After a brief address by Comntisstoner | 
|Humphrey, the Conference discussed and | 
‘adopted 14 resolutions dealing with vari- 
ous trade or business practices. The Com- | 


mission, after consideration, has reworded | tember, 1931, produced 12,092,000 barrels, 
respond as expected to the depreciation | are reviewed in the weekly survey of world | some of these resolutions and has divided | shipped 13,671,000 barrels from the mills, 
}and had in stock at the end of the month 
| Those in Group I the Commission has | 22,734,000 barrels. 
approved, and those in Group II the Com-| cement in September, 1931, showed a de- 
has accepted as expressions Of | crease of 25 per cent and shipments a de- 
The Commission declined t0| crease of 24.4 per cent, as compared with 
accept second Resolution No. | September, 1930. 


them into Group I and Group II. 


mission 
the trade. 
approve or 
15, as adopted by the industry. | 
| ‘The Commission has directed that =i 
tice be given that in referring to or quot- 


| bering and lettering. 
| Rules by Groups - 

Group I. Rule 1.—The Commission ap- 
|proved Resolution 1 as adopted by the | 
industry, reading: 

“The selling of china accessories below 
cost. with the intent and with the effect 
lof injuring a competitor and where the 
leffect may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly or 
to unreasonably restrain trade, is an un- 
fair trade practice.” 

Rule 2.—The Commission approved Res- 
olution 2 as adopted by the industry, | 
reading: 

“Maliciously inducing or attempting to | 
induce the breach of existing contracts 
between competitors and their customers 
by any false or deceptive means whatso- | 
ever, or interfering with or obstructing | 
the performance of any such contractual | 


duties or services by any such means, 
with the purpose and effect of unduly | 
hampering, injuring, or embarrassing 


competitors in their business, is an unfair | 
| trade practice.” 
Deceptive Statements 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
;3 as adopted by the industry: 

“The making or causing or permitting 
to be made or published any false, un- 
true or deceptive statement by way of ad- 
vertisement, or otherwise, concerning the 
| grade, quality, quantity, substance, char- 
acter, nature, origin, size or preparation 
of any industry product having the 
tendency and capacity to deceive pur- 
chasers or prospective purchasers, and 
having the tendency to injuriously affect 
the business of competitors, is an unfair 
trade practice.” 

Rule 4.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
4 as adopted by the industry: 

“It is an unfair trade practice for any 
manufacturer of industry products en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, in the 
course of such commerce, either directly 
or indirectly to discriminate in price be- 
tween different purchasers of commodi- 
ties, where the effect of such discrimina- 
tion may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly in 
|any line of commerce; provided that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
discrimination in price between purchasers 
of the same class on account of differ- 
ences in the grade, quality or quantity of 
the commodity sold, or that makes only 
due allowance for differences in the cost 
of selling or transportation, or discrimina- 
tion in price in the same or different 
communities made in good faith to meet 
competition; and provided further, that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
persons engaged in selling the products 
of this industry in commerce from select- 
ing their own customers in bona fide 
transactions and not in restraint of trade.” 

Defaming of Competitors 

Rule 5. The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for Resolution 
5 as adopted by the industry: 


“The defamation of competitors 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable | 
conduct, inability to perform contracts, | 


questionable credit standing, or by other | 
false representations, or the false dispar- 
agement of the grade or quality of their 
goods, with the tendency and capacity to! 
mislead or deceive purchasers or pros- 
pective purchasers, and with the tendency | 
to injuriously affect the business of com- 
petitors, is an unfajr trifie practice.” | 

Rule 6. The Commission approved Res- | 
olution 6 as adopted by the industry, | 
reading: 

“The secret payment or allowance of re- 
bates, refunds, commissions, or unearned | 
discounts, whether in the form of money | 
or otherwise, or secretly extending to cer- 
tain purchasers special services or privi- 
leges not extended to all purchasers under 
like terms and conditions, with the in- 
tent and with the effect of injuring a 
competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend | 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably | 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 


Subsidies to Agents | 

Rule 7. The Commission substituted 

and approved the following for Resolu- | 
tion 7 as adopted by the industry: 

“Directly or indirectly to give or permit 

| to be given or offer to give money or any- 
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_ New Trade Rules | 


Portland Cement Output 


the members| Proximately 25 per cent under its last 
One hundred per cent of mihatt ree level uring wéghemiber ef title yest 


| while stocks of cement on hand showed | 
a slight increase, according to information 
released Oct. 
Commerce. 
| text: 


were 3.9 per cent higher than a year ago. 
The total production for the nine months 

Australia.—Increased wool prices brought |ing trade practice conference rules, the | ended Sept. 30, 1931, amounts to 99,673,000 
about by the depreciation of sterling ex- | form in which they appear in the Com-| barrels, compared with 126,917,000 barrels 
|change have been maintained at recent | mission’s Official Statement be followed | in the same period of 1930, and the total 
wool sales, with England the chief buyer. | with reference to wording, grouping, NUM~-/| shipments for the nine months ended 
| Sept. 30, 1931, amounts to 102,807,000 bar- 
|rels, compared with 128,673,000 barrels in 


| prospective customers, without the knowl- 
| edge of their employers or principals, as 
|an inducement to influence their employ- 
ers or principals to puchase or contract to 
| purchase 


by | 
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‘Census Bureau Surveys Dis- 
tribution Output of Paper 
And Other Manufacturing 
Plants 


Sales to wholesalers account for 383 
per cent and sales to retailers, 39 per cent 
| of the sales by manufacturing plants en- 
|gaged primarily in making stationery 
| goods not classified in other industries. 
| Data collected for the Census of Distri- 
bution show that of the total sales by 
| these plants in 1929, amounting to $74,- 
| 062,000, $28,844,000 was sold to retailers, 
and $28,380,000 to wholesalers. 

Other sales were made as follows: To 
industrial and large consumers, such as 
| libraries, schools, business offices, manu- 
facturers, etc., 21.7 per cent, or $16,084,- 
000; and direct to household consumers, 
1 per cent, or $754,000. 
| Of the above sales to dealers and indus- 
trial and large consumers $5,288,000 was 





;made through manufacturers’ agents, 
| selling agents, brokers, or commission 
| houses. Twenty plants sold through such 


FREDERIC E. EVERETT 


| agents, five of which sold their entire out- 
put in this way. 
| This report shows the sales channels 
| used by the 203 plants engaged primarily 
| in the manufacture of papeterie and other 
| Stationers’ specialties, inkstands, penhold- 
ers, desk pads, etc.; calendars; copying 
| devices; maps (wall, school and ofner) 
and globes; school supplies, etc. Other 
stationery goods are included in specific 
|industry classifications such as the envel- 
ope; paper; paper goods; lead pencils 
| (including mechanical); fountain and 
| stylographic pens; gold, steel, and brass 
}pen points; and typewriters and parts 
| industries. 


Ts American Association of State 
Highway Officials, at its recent con- 
vention in Salt Lake City, Utah, elected 
to office as president the Commissioner 
of Highways, Frederic E. Everett, of the 
State of New Hampshire. 

Mr. Everett has been Highway Com- 
missioner of the State of New Hamp- 
shire since 1915, and has sarved in the 
State Highway Department for 25 years. 
He became identified with the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Offi- 
cials in 1914, the year after it was or- 
ganized. He has been active in its af- 
fairs and has been a member of its 
executive committee for several years. 


Mattresses and Bed Springs 


Sales to retailers make up one-half the 
;Sales by manufacturing plants engaged 
primarily in making mattresses and bed 
springs. Data collected for the Census of 
Distribution show that of the total sales 
|by these plants in 1929, amounting to 
$121,627,000, 50.1 per cent, or $60,918,000, 
was sold in this way. 

| The remaining sales were made as fol- 
|lows: To manufacturers’ own wholesale 
| branches and to wholesalers (combined 
|to avoid disclosure of individual opera- 
| tions), 43 per cent, or $52,357,000; to man- 
| ufacturers’ own retail branches, 1.7 per 
| cent, or $2,079,000; to large consumers who 
| buy at wholesale, such as hospitals, camps, 
apartment houses, ships, hotels, institu- 
| tions, etc., 3.2 per cent, or $3,866,000; and 
| direct to household consumers, 2 per cent, 
or $2,407,000. 

Of the above sales to dealers and large 
consumers who buy at wholesale $4,418,000 
was made through manufacturers’ agents, 
selling -agents, brokers, or commission 
| houses. Forty-two manufacturing plants 
| sold through such agents, 20 of them sell- 
|ing their entire output in this way. 

The total of the sales as shown above 
is $1,653,000 less than the value of prod- 
ucts as given in the reports of the Census 
of Manufactures. This difference is ex- 
plained as follows: Custom work and re- 
| pairing reported by the manufacturing 
plants amounted to $1,316,000, and con- 
tract work (labor performed on material 
owned by others) amounted to $337,000. 
Neither of these items is included in sales, 

This report shows the sales channels 
/used by the 951 manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
| mattresses filled with hair, cotton, felt, 
moss, or similar material; wire springs for 
use on beds, couches, and cots; and spring 
cushions. The report also includes the 
| sale of other commodities, amounting to 
$23,829,855, such as pillows, beds, etc., made 
as secondary products by the plants in 
this industry. Mattresses and springs 
made as secondary products of other in~ 
dustries, amounting to $9,807,460, are in- 
| cluded in the distribution of sales reports 
for the industries within which they are 
| made. 
| Statistics on value of products, persons 
employed, compensation, etc., may be found 
in the preliminary report issued by the 
Census of Manufactures Dec. 3, 1930. A 
|copy of that report will be furnished free 
|} on request to the Census Bureau, 


Declines From Last Year 


Portland cement production was ap- 


13 by the Department of 
The statement follows in full 


The Portland cement industry in Sep- 


Production of Portland 


Portland cement stocks at the mills 


the same period of 1930. 


thing of value to agents, employes, or rep- 
resentatives of customers or prospective 
customers or to agents, employes, or rep- 
resentatives of competitors’ customers or 


industry products from the 
maker of such gift or offer, or to influ- 
ence such employers or principals to re- 
frain from dealing or contracting to deal 
with competitors, and having the tend- 
ency to injuriously affect the business of 
competitors, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 8. The Commission approved Res- 
olution 8 as adopted by the industry, read- 
ing: “The acceptance of orders for large 
quantities of industry products by manu- 
facturers and then making small deliv- 
eries at quantity prices for the purpose 
and with the effect of discriminating un- 
lawfully between different customers of 
the same class is an unfair trade prac- 
tice.” 

Rule 9. The Commission approved sec- 
ond Resolution 6 as adopted by the indus- 
try, reading: “The variable practice of 
granting to certain purchasers cash dis- 
counts which are not allowed to other 
purchasers of the same class where the 
effect is to substantially lessen competi- 


Men’s Furnishings 


| Sales to.retailers make up two-thirds 
of the sales by manufacturing plants en- 
gaged primarily in making men’s furnish- 
ing goods. Data collected for the Census 
of Distribution show that of the total 


tion or unreasonably restrain trade Or | sales by these plants in 1929, amounting 
pga create a monopoly is an unfair | to $14,463,000, 67.5 per cent, or $100,202,- 
practice. 


| 000, was sold in this way. 

Other sales were made as follows: To 
wholesalers, 24.4 per cent, or $36,162,000; 
to industrial consumers, such as cutters 
up and other clothing manufacturers, .5 
per cent, or $775,000; and to household 
consumers, .1 per cent, or $218,000. 

Manufacturing plants sold 7.5 per cent, 
or $11,106,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for‘resale to dealers 
and consumers. 

Of the above sales to dealers and indus- 
trial consumers only a small part ($6,280,- 
000) was made through manufacturers’ 
agents, selling agents, brokers, or com- 
mission houses. Thirty manufacturing 
plants sold through such agents, 13 of 
them selling their entire output in this 
way. 

The total of the sales as shown above 
is $2,501,000 less than the value of prod- 
ucts as given in the reports of the Census 
of Manufactures. This difference is exe 
plained by the fact that sales from ine 
ventory, amounting to $1,622,000, was in- 
cluded in the sales figures reported, 
whereas contract work (labor performed 
on materials owned by others), included 
in the value of products, was not included 
in sales. Contract work amounted to $4,- 
123,000. 

There are 598 manufacturing plants en< 
gaged primarily in making neckwear, belts 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Group II Listed 


Group II: Rule A. The Commission ac- 
cepted second Resolution 1 as adopted by 
the industry, reading: 

“The industry approves the practice of 
each individual member of the industry 
independently publishing and circulating 
to the purchasing trade his own price 
lists.” 

Rule B. The Commission accepted sec- 
ond Resolution 2 as adopted by the in- 
dustry, reading: 

“The industry hereby records its ap- 
proval of the practice of making the terms 
of sale and discount a part of all pub- 
lished price schedules.” ° 

Rule C. The Commission accepted sec- 
ond Resolution 3 as adopted by the in- 
dustry, reading: 

“Withholding from or inserting in the 
invoice statements which make the in- 
voice a false record, wholly or in part, 
of the transaction represented on the 
face thereof, is condemned by the indus- 
try.” 

Rule D. The Commission accepted sec- 
ond Resolution 4 as adopted by the indus- 
try, reading: 

“The industry approves the gathering 
and dissemination of statistical informa- 
tion concerning past transactions with 
reference to the production, distribution 
and marketing of its products.” 





Want A NEW CAR? 


Don’t know how to swing it? See 
us! Ten to one we can solve your 
problem. How ? That’s our secret 
~and Yours if you come in. 


HUPMOBILE 


SIXES AND EIGHTS 


FREE-WHEELING AT NO EXTRA COST 


Hupp MoTorR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


“We believe the Hupmobile to be the best car of its class in the world” 
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Customs Decisions 
Permitted to Stand 


Supreme Court Not to Review 
Rulings Made by Appellate 
Tribunal on Duties 


Patents Represented as Con-| In six cases the Supreme Court of the 


stituting Anticipation Are 


United States on Oct. 12 declined to en- 
tertain consideration of decisions of the 


Found Net to Suggest Ap- Court of Customs and Patent Appeals in 


plicant’s Arrangement 


EX PARTE WALTHER BAUERSFELD ET AL. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 5430. 


customs matters. Importers sought re- 
view of the cases by the court im peti- 
tions for writs of certiorari, which were 
denied. 

In oposing review of these cases, the 


Patent No. 1822076 was issued Sept. 8.| nepartment of Justice contested the claim 
* 1931, to Welther Bauersfeld and Hans |tnat the Suvreme Court hed jurisdiction 


Hartinger for Tlluminating Arrange- 
ment on application filed Feb. 17, 1928, 
Serial No. 255117. Opinion dated July 
8, 1931. e 

Car. Zrrss for applicants. 

Before Mvoorr, Assistant Commissioner, 
and SKINNER and Prexce, Examiners in 
Chief. 

Opinion of the Board 
Prerce, Examiner in Chief.—This is an 
appeal from the action of the primary 

examiner finally rejecting claims 8, 9 

and 10. 

Cleim 9 will serve as illustrative. 
9. 
operating chair or the like and an illuminat- 


Mluminating arrangement containing an of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


to issue writs of certiorari in such cases. 
The importers instituted the suits in pro- 
test of customs duties levied under the 
Tariff Act of 1922. At the time the ac- 
tions were instituted, section 195 of th? 
Judicial Code provided for jurisdiction of 
the Suvreme Court in such cases only 


| where the Attorney General had filed, be- 


fore the decision of the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals was rendered, a cer- 
tificate of importance. 

The requirement was eliminated, it was 
explained in the briefs. by section 647 
The imrorters 
the disputed whether 


and Government 


ing body, the said illuminating body being the provision of the last tariff act was 


provided with a casing, a concave mirror fixed} 
in the casing, the refiecting surface of the 
concave mirror being a surface of 
having a continuously curved 
curve, a source of light disposed in the ‘cas- 
ing and lying on the axis of rotation of the 
mirror, the points of intersection of the 
luminous rays projected by the reflecting sur- 
face of the mirror with the said axis of rota-| 
tion covering a finite lenzth of this axis, and 
a cover of heat-absorptive glass enclosing the 
source of light. 

The references relied on are: Willocq 
et al (Fr.), 19130, of 1914, first addition 
to 468986; Hamm, 1093619, April 21, 1914; 
Spencer, 1309784, July 15, 1919; Spencer, 
1819186, Oct. 21, 1919; Verain, 1403139, 
Jan. 10, 1922; Siemens (German), 375652, 
May 17, 1923. 

Cited under provisions of ex parte 
Mevey: Buebee, 1342394, June 8, 1920; 
Hoffman, 1425967, Aug. 15, 1922. 

Claims Relate to Structure ‘ 

The claims of this application relate to 
lamp structure. The lamp is designed 
especially for illuminating an operating 
table or like obvject. The lamp proper is 
associated with a concave reflector so ar- 
ranged as to cause the light rays to con- 
verge and cross at a point slightly in ad- 
vance of the operating table to produce a 
highly illuminated field in the zone of the 
operation being performed. The arrange- 
ment is such that the rays are directed to 
this illuminated field frcm many different 
directions so that should a pertion of the 
operator cut off light rays from one section 
of the reflector there will still be sufficient 
rays converged upon the field to supply the | 
necessary illumination. : 

Associated with the lamp proper is a 
shield of such character as to cut off the 
heat rays from the lamp and on this 
shield a reflecting surface is provided 
which serves to reflect such rays as would 
tend to pass the lower edge of the main 
refiectcr back to a reflecting portion of 
the same, thus practically all of the rays 
emitted from. the lamv are made available 
for illuminating the chosen field. / 

The Verain patent shows a combination 
of light source, annuler condensing lens 
and conical r-flecting surfaces which 
serve in general the same purpose as do 
the instrumentalities which appellants 
provide. By Verain’s arranzrement, how- 
ever, the rays from the light source are 
breveht into parallelism and maintained 
in this parallel relation until they reach 
the ficld to be illuminated. Apnellants 
allege that by their arranzement thev se- 
cure the same or a superior result withou' 
the use of a condensing lens. 

The Spencer patent shows a polygonal 
arrangement of curved reficctors asso- 
ciated with a polygonal arranzement of 
illuminating tubes so related to the re- 
flectors that a strongly illuminated field 
is provided adiacent an operating table. 
Spencer's arranzement requires a svecial 
form of light source and the rays there- 
from. irstead of being converged upon 
the field, diverge from the reflector. As 
they diverge from different points an ob- 
struction to a portion of the rays, as in 
appellants’ case, does not wholly cut off 
illum‘nation from the field. The Verain 
and Spencer patents are the only ones 
of record which are directed to the same 
purrose as avpellants’ arrangement. 

French addition Mo. 19150 shows a con- 
cave reflector associated wiih a_ bulb 
which. has on its surface refiecting ma- 
terial which serves to return to the main 
reflector ravs which would otherwise pass 
outside the same and be ineffective for 
illuminating purposes. The reflector of 
this patent is intended for illuminating 
the ground surface in front of an auto- 
mobile and the reficctor is so formed that 
a considerable area is illuminated as dis- 
tinguished from a restricted field as in 
appellants’ construction. 

German Pa‘ent Similar 

German patent 375652 is similar to the 
French addition in that it is usede for 
automobile headlight purposes. As shown 
the rays of reflected light cross the opti- 
cal axis of the system and would serve to 
produce in a given plane an illuminated 
field somewhat such as appellants disclose. 
However, there is nothing in the patent 
which teaches the availability or utility 
of this particular field for appellants’ pur- 
pose and we, therefore, do not consider 
it pertinent to the appealed claims. 

Fig. 3 of the patent to Spencer 1319186 
shows it old to so arrange a conical re- 
flector that the rays of light will be caused 
to intersect the optical axis of the system 
and thus produce a ficld somewhat such 
as applicants disclose. It is pointed out, 
however, that the rays which intersect 
the axis are divergent rather than con- 
vergent and hence that the field would 
not be so strongly illuminated as in the 
arrangement disclosed by appellants. 
Spencer had quite a diflerent idea in mind, 
the production of colored light. This in- 
volved placing a reflecting surface to the 
rear of a translucent sheet of material 
through which the rays passed before and 
after reflection. A shield is provided to 
cut off the direct rays from the light 
source. 

The Hamm patent shows a concave re- 
flector of considerably less extent than 
disclosed by appellants and of such a 
character that a portion of the light may 
pass through the same. Associated with 
the light source is a cup-shaped shade 
Whica superficially resembles appellants’ 
heai absorbing member but which is not 
disclosed as having any such absorbent 
qualities. 

‘he Bugbee and Hoffman patents boih 
show it old to asscciate a heat absorbing 
means with a light source but otherwise 
are no. percunent to the matier claimed. 
It is possible by combining elements and 
ideas rom the various reierences to pro- 
duce a siructure which will satisfy the 
terms of the appealed claims but in our 
Opinion one needs the suggestion of the 
application to make the combination. The 
pa-cnts themselves do ct teach how the 
Various features are to be combined for 
appellants’ purpose. Appellants’ lamp ap- 
pears to nave advantages over the cor- 
responding lamps which arz designed for 
his purpose, his arrangemen’ being con- 
Siderably simpler and theoretically, at 
leas:, mcre efficient. In our opinion ap- 
pellants are entitled to the limited pro- 
tection asked fer. 

The action of the examiner is therefore 
reversed. 


rotation | der 
meridiona! | entered its order denying the petitions for 


anplicable to cases begun by protests un- 
the 1922 Act. The Swpreme Court 


review without opinion. 

The customs cases which 
fused to hear are as follows: 

Ne. 113. Lemont. Corliss & Co. et al. v. 
United States. in which it was sought to 
have the court pess on whether the dutiable 
classificeticn of an artic'e should be made 
on the basis of its chemical composition cr 
on its appellation in trade and commerce 

No. 121. Celenese Cornorsticn of Americs 
v. United States, in which’ the importer 
contended that in entering machinery which 
had no foreign or United States value, it 
had no intention to,@eceive customs ap- 
praisers as to the cogt of production. 

No. 135. F. B. Vandegrift & Co. v. United 
States, raising the issve of whether claimed 
samples of cloth should have been permitted 
entry free of duty or assessed upon a value 
besed upon the cost of their production. 

No. 254. F. M. Jabara & Bros. v. Uniied 
States, involving the proper classification 
for customs purpcese under the 1922 Act of 
cotton Ince artic'es consisting of filet tabie- 
cloths. bedspreads and other items. 


No. 255. The American Foundation, Inc., 
v. United States. in which the importer 
claimed that a cerillon of 48 notes should 
have been entered free of duty imstead of 
being assessed &s a musical instrument. 

No. 256. Wilbur-Ellis Co. et al. v. United 
States. involving the assessment made on 
imported fish meal for which entry was 
claimed free of duty. 


the court re- 


Corporation Fee Fixed 
For Raising Capital Stock 


OLYMPIA, WasH., Oct. 13. 

Where a domestic corporation files an 
amendment to its articles of incorporation 
under which the authorized capital stock 
is increased from $2,900,000 to $3,954,800, 
it should pay a filing fee on the difference 
($1,054,800) at the rate of 1-50 of 1 per 
cent. The Attorney General's office has so 
advised the Secretary of State. 

“Thus the corporation pays the same 
fee for filing the amended articles in- 
creasing its capital stock as it would have 
paid additionally for the increased capital 
if the same had been provided for in the 
original articles,” the opinion explained. 


Florida Fixes Stamp Tax 
For Transfer of Bonds 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Oct. 13. 

The amount of the stamp tax to be 
paid upon the transfer of bonds should be 
measured by the face value of the bonds, 
the Attorney General of Florida, Cary D. 
Landis, has ruled. The fact that the bonds 
are sold for less than that amount is im- 
material, the opinion held. 


Texas Tax Committee 
Plans Public Hearings 


Austin, Tex., Oct. 13. 
According to the chairman of the joint 
legislative committec, State Scna.or Ben 
G. Oneal, public hearings will be started 
on Oct. 26. Persons representing all in- 
dustries and business interests, and the 
heads of State departments and insii- 
tutions will be welcomed, Mr. Oneal said. 
This general notice is the only one that 
will be extended, he said. 


CURREN 


« 


North Carolina Program of Economy 


a 


In Public Service Costs Is Reviewed 


Certain Consolidations of Functions Exercised by Local 


| 


Units Also Described by Commissioner of Revenue Before 


National Tax Association 


Attanta, GA., Oct. 13.-—-The State of 
North Carolina has done some _ real 
pioncer.rg in the field of consoiidation 
and also in the ficld of retrenchment in 
the cost oi public servicc, the Commis- 


missioner of Revenue2 of that State, A. J.| 
Maxwell, declared in an address today at 


ihe conference of the National Tax As- 
soc'ation. 

; Siate has assumed complete re- 
sponsibility for every mile of public high- 
way oucside of municipalities, and the 
tote! cost of such maintenance is pro- 
vided for without any tax on property, 
ths Commissioner expicinec. 

“Our legisiation on public schools is 
similar in scope and character to that on 
public roads,” he pointed out. 

North Carolina has not adopted a gen- 
eral plan of consolidation of its State de- 
partments, as in New York and Virginia, 
Mr. Maxwell said, but during recent years 
has absorbed many of the funcitiors for- 
merly exercised by both State and local 
units of government. by budgetary con- 
trol of State expenditures and by supcr- 
visovy control of the use of credit by 
local units. 

Commissioner Maxwell's address follows 
in full text: 

If the title indicated for this discus- 
sion, “North Carolina's Plan of Consolida- 
tion, Retrenchment and Control of Ex- 
yenditures,” carries an inference that 
North Carolina has adopted a general plan 
of consolidation of State departments, as 
in New York and Virginia, that inference 
is not correct. North Carolina did not go 
as far as some States in spreading the 
number of its departments, and has not 
undertaken a cemprehensive scheme of 
contracting the number by consolidation, 
althourh some important work in this di- 


aa 


rection was accomplished by our recent | 


General Assembly. 
Enumeraies Changes 


By General Assembly 


The most import changes made in re- 
cent years, and particularly by our Gen- 
eral Assembly this year, have been in 
consolidations by absorption by the State 
of fynctions formerly exercised by both 
State and local units of government; by 
complete executive budgetary control of 
all State expenditures, and by supervisory 
control of the use of credit by all local 
units of government not authorized by a 
vote of the people. 

Our Exccutive Budget Control Act was 
enacted in 1925, and has been of great 
value, particularly in the last two years, 
in maintaining a _ reliaionship between 
revenue and expenditures. Generally 
speaking, all appropriations are subject to 
its provisions, and can only be drawn upon 
as quarterly allotments are made by the 


director, which gives complete executive | 


control of expenditures. In the fiscal year 
ending in 1930 appropriations were scaled 
in the total sum of $1,424,510, and in the 
fiscal yecs ending June 30 this year in 
the sum of $2,149,554. After these reduc- 
tions in appropriations made there was 
still a deficit for the biennium of $2.231,- 
198. But for this budgetary control, how- 
ever, there would have been a deficit of 
$5,806,262, instead of the actual deficit of 
$2.231.198. 

Budgetary control is being exercised in 
an even more drastic way in the present 
fiscal yoar on account of continuing 
shrinkage in revenue estimates. 
These fieures show how necessary it is 
to have an effective measure of budget 
control 


Another highly valuable feature of our 


budgetary system is that it furnishes, un- | 


dev executive control, a competent de- 
partment that keeps in close touch with 


the needs and performance of all State | 


agencies, with comparative analyses of 
agencies performing similar services 
within the State, and also with the costs 
of like service in other States. It is there- 
fore of great value in seiting up budget 
appropriation bills, and in advising legis- 
lative committees. Such an agency is an 
essential part of the bie business of every 
State. and its authority should be 
grounded in the Constitution. 

For several years we have been leading 
up to, and have finally achieved, an ef- 
fective control of the use of credit by 
counties and municipalities. Our first 


T LAW 5 


Latest Decisions of Fec'eral and State Courts 


BANKS—Insolvency—Payment of claims—Prefer 
guardian—Commingling with general funds of bank— 


: intermingled funds 
guardian with the general funds of the bank re 


Where a bank and trust company 


its general banking business, the claim of 


of the bank, was not entitled to preference over 
positors, since the commingling of the ward’s funds 


ence—Funds held by bank as 
ds in its possession as 
ceived by it in the usual course of 
the ward's estate therefor, on the closing 

the claims of the general de- 


5 with the general y 
bank divested the funds of their character as trust f ’ ee oe 


First «& Citizens National Bank v. Corporation Commission 
et al.; N. C. Sup. Ct., No. 13, Sept. 30, 1931. 


unds. 
of North Carolina 


BILLS AND NOTES—Accommodation endorsers—D 


holder and maker extending time for 
“subscriber” agreed to rem 


of time granted to the principal,” 
“subscribers” 


Ct., No. 26, Sept. 23, 1931. 


ischarge by agreement between 


i payment—Effect of provision of note by which 
ain bound notwithstanding extens:on— ' 
Accommodation endorsers were discharged by an agreement betwe 
and the holder extending the time for the payment of the note, 
recital in the note that “the subscribers agreed to continue 
the payment of this note and all interest thereon, 


en the maker 
notwithstanding a 
and remain bound for 
notwithstanding any extension 


1 te ! since the accommodation endorsers were not 
Ss” within the meaning of such provision. 
Corporation Commission of Norih Carolina et al. 1 


». Wilkinson et al.: N.C. Sup. 


INSURANCE—Life insurance—Reinstatement—Loan 


Waiver of condition to making of loan— 
Where the insured after 


the amount of the ¢ash dividend be 


but did not deliver the policy to the 


policy, and where the insurer, 
plication and the death of the 


policy. 


1931, 


° o “ BG 
Zimmerman v. Mutual Life Insurance Co.: Mont. Sup. Ct., No 


for payment of premium— 


lapse of life policy made an ; i i 
> aps iC) g 8 application for the rein- 
statement of the policy and on the same day signed an applic 


embraced an undated note for the difference between the 
and the value of the cash dividend then accrued on the 


ation for a loan which 
amount of the premium 
policy, with the request that 


applied toward the payment of the premium, 
insurer 
amount of the loan under a provision of the 


policy or the furnishing of such a bond a cot 


or execute a bond for double the 
policy making the production of the 
idition to the right to a loan on the 


during the interval between the making of the ap- 
é insured more than a year thereaft 
requests for the policy without compliance 


by the retention of the undated note until a 
compliance with such provision of the policy, 


er,made repeated 
therewith Sy the insured, the insurer, 
{ter the insured’s death, did not waive 

accept the note and reinstate the 


. 6787, Sept. 23, 


Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


Patents 
PATENTS—Patentability—Anticipation—Patents—Combination— 
It is possible by combining elements and idea from the various references to 


produc 


a structure which will satisfy the terms of the claims, but one needs the 


Suggestion of the application to make the combination, since the patents themselves 
do not teach how the various features are to be combined for applicant's purpose; 
applicant's lamp has advantages over the lamps designed for his purpose, his ar- 
rangement is cons:derably more simple and theoretically, at least, more efficient, 


and it is patentable —Bauers‘eld et al., ex parte. 


Daily, 1844, Oct. 14, 1931, 


(Pat. O. Bd. Appls.).—6 U. 8. 


—— 


PATENTS—‘uminating arrangement claims allowed— 


Patent 1822076 to Bauersfeld and 


Hartinger 
claims 8, 9 and 10 of application allowed.—Bauersfeld et al., ex parte. 
Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1844, Oct. 14, 1931 


for Illuminating Arrangement, 


(Pat. O, Bd. 


jlaw 


|Child Welfare Commission, 


|eational, charitable and correctional—and | 


| sion 


— 


on this subject, several years ago,! 
created a County Government Advisory 
Commission. As its mame indicated it 
was purely advisory. Two years ago there 
was created a Bond and Sinking Fund 
Commission with a supervisory control 
over bond issues of local governments. 
The purpose of this law was in large part 


|defcated by the exclusion of iax anticipa- 


tion notes from th2 provisions of the law. 
In experience it was found that an exccs- 
sive amount of dcbt continued to be cre- 
aved through this loop-heole, creating the 
necessity for continuing approval of bond 
issues to take care of excessive quantitics 
of these notes, with default as ihe only 
alternative. 

So the recent ° Legislature combined 
these two commissions 4gto one, with com- 
plete control over the use of credit by 
every local unit of government. No valid 
nove or bond can be executed in any sum 
by any local government without approval 
of the Local Government Commission 
unless by a vote of the people, and the 
salc of all such notes and bonds is han- 
dled by it. 

It also requires adequate bonded protec- 
tion of all deposits of public funds. 


Present Law Said to Impose 


Less Drastic Restriction 

The necessity for the stringent provi- 
sions of this law relate to the fact that, 
whereas, the Constitution permits the use 
of credit by counties and municipalities 
only by “the vote of a majority of the 
qualified voters thereof,” except for a nec- 
essary expense, the judicial construction 
of the term “necessary expense” became 
in the course of time so liberalized thet 
for all practical purposes it left unlim- 
ited authority in the governing hoard of 
each of these units to create indebtedness 
for .]Jmost any purpose without a vote of 


| the people. 


So that, while the present law may 
aprear drastic, it in fact imposes less 
actual restriction upon borrowing by lo- 
cal governments than was originally in- 
tended and for many .years provided by | 
the Constitution. 

Among the more important recommen- 
dations to the General Assembly for reor- 
ganizing State departments so as to con- 
solidate units of similar character and do- 
ing related work which the last General 
Assembly enacted should be listed the fol- 
lowing: 

The reorganization of the State High- 
way Commission. This Commission con- 
sisted formerly of a chairman and nine 
district commissioners. Each district com- 
missioner had rather complete dutonomy 
in his district in making decisions as to 
what roads to build and in allocating 
funds. Under the new law the Commis- 
sion consists of a chairman and six com- 
missioners elected to represent the State 
at large. While the old district idea as 
between different commissioners is com- 
pletely broken down, the new State High- 
way Department in its administrative 
set-up is divided into five districts. 

Another consolidation from which im- 
portant results are already being secured 


| was in the form of a dissolution and then 


a consolidation. North Carolina has had 
for a number of ycars a Department of 
Labor and Printing. Except in times of 
industrial stress, the Department devoted 
most of its time to handling the State's 
printing. The last General Assembly di- 
vided these functions and created a new 
department of labor under the director- 


{ship of the former State Commissioner 


of Labor and Printing and consolidated 
with this department the Staite Indus- 
trial Commission, which had heretofore 
independently operated the workmen’s| 
compensation law, and also the State | 
which had| 
heretofore independently, under an ex-|! 
officio board, handled the State inspection 
work of children and women in industry. | 
The new set-up gives us a stronger de- 
partment of labor, and ties up in one de- 
partment most of the related work that 
had been heretofore carricd on by in- 
dependent agencies over whom no very 
definite control could be exercised by any 
one office or official from the Governor 
down, 


Division of Purchase 


And Contract Created 


The handling of the State’s printing and 
purchasing for dcpartments, which was 
divorced from the Commissioner of La- 
bor, was taken care of by creating in the 
office of the Governor a division of pur- 
chase and contract with the director ap- 
pointed by the Governor. This new di- 
vision has the responsibility of purchas- 
ing or contracting for all of the State 
purchases of materials, supplies and equip- 
ment, including printing, for general de- 
pariments, for the State Highway De- 
partment, for the State institutions—edu- | 


for the State public school system. The 
benefit of consolidated buying and of re- 
quiring competitive bidding has already 
amply justified the consolidation of all 
purchasing in one office. 

Another small consolidation made by 
the last General Assembly was to place 
the Siate Tax Commission, which for the 
past four years had been an independent 
investigation and resoarch unit, responsi- 
ble to no one except to make a report 
every two years to the Governor to be 
transmitted to the Goneral Assembly, as 
an integral unit in the State Departinent 
of Revenue. This consolidation was quite 
easily made because the same person hap- 
pens to be chairman of the Tax Commis- 
sion and Commissioner of Revenue. 

Other Icgislation that can be thought 
of as effeciing consolidations only in the 
sense that it tended to set up direct con- 
nection between the department in ques- 
tion ar’? the office of Governor was the 
reorganization of the State Board of 
Health through a plan by which the ap- 
pointment of the chief executive officer 
of this board must be approved by the 
Governor, and the separation of the Do- 
partment of Banking from the Corpora- 
tion Commission and the creation of the 
office of Commissioner of Banks to be 
appointed by the Governor. I have al- 
ready referred to the consolidation of the} 
County Government Advisory Commis- 

and the State Sinking Fund Com-) 
mission into the Local Government Com- 
mission with a director appointed by the 


| Governor. 


Discusses Merger 
Of the Colleges 


One of the most simportant consolida- 
tions effected in North Carolina by the 
last General Assombly was what is called 
the university consolidation. The General 
Assembly enacted, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor, a statute consolidat- | 
ing and merging the University of North | 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, the North Caro-! 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engi- 
neering at Raleigh and the North Caro- 
lina College for Women at Greensboro 
into the University of North Carolina. It 
elected on* board of trustees for the con- 
solidated institution. It provided for a 
commission of 12 to be appointed by the 


|from any other form of sales tax. 


Governor for the purpose of working out 
an effective plan of executive control of | 
the three institutions and developing) 
plans for the elimination of duplication 
and overlapping of departments, schools 
and courses at the three institutions 
where such duplication is expensive and 
where more eficctive results can be se- 
cured by unification. This commission is 
now conducting a survey of the three in- 
stitutions in order to intelligently and 
fairly discharge its responsibilities. I do 
not, of cours3, know what its recommenda- 
tions will be, but I am confident that this 
consolidation will result in a better State 
program for hither education and at a 
more economical cost. 

As before indicated, the most important 
work of our recent General Assembly in 
the field of consolidation and also in the 
field of retrenchment in the cost of public 
service was in its legislation with respect 
to public roads and public schools. It 
did some real pioneering in these fields 
thate will be observed with interest in its 
results both in our own State and in other 
Siates. These fields cover the most im- 
portant branches of public service both in 
their intimate relations to the pcople and 
in their cost to taxpayers. 

As to public reads, the State on July 1 
of this year assumed complete responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of every mile 
oz public highway outside of municipalities 
within the State, and the total cost of 
such maintenance is provided for with- 
out any tax on property. This eliminated 
the local organization set up for mainte- 
nance of the county highways in every 
one of the 100 counties of the State, and in 
meny cases township organizations within 
tire counties, and all of this responsibility 
was concentrated in a reorganized State 
Highway Commission. This broad policy 
was adopted on two main hypotheses: 


Maintenance of Roads 


Said to Rest on Autos 


lst. That the use of public roads has 
come to be so completely a use of auto- 
motive vehicles that the entire cost of 
maintenance of public roads should be 
borne by automotive vehicles and not by 
a tax on property. The nearest to a per- 
fect form of tax that we have in this 
country today is the gasoline tax in that 
it is levied for a specific purpose, the pro- 
ceeds of the tax used exclusively for the 
bencfit of those who pay it. and the tax 
so levied that it accurately measures the 
proportionate benefit which each taxpayer 
receives from the use of the highways. 
This method of tax bears no relationship 
to other forms of sales tax where the pro- 
ceeds of the tax go into a general fund 
and the purchases of one taxpayer are taxed 
to meet the tax obligations that should 
be paid by another. The fact that gasoline 
taxes can be enforced even against sales 
in interstate commerce, as a toll for its 
use on State-owned highways, is another 
important distinguishing characteristic 
Our 
gasoline tax was increased to 6 cents per 
gallon to support this program. 

2nd. In theory at least maintenance 
by the State should be carried on more 
efficienily and economically through one 
state-wide organization than is possible 
by 100 separate country organizations. 
The maintenance of public roads has in 
large part developed into a machine op- 
eration that falls far short of maximum | 
efficiency when limited in its operation 
to county or district lines. The State 
Highway Commission already had its or- 
ganization and facilities, reaching through | 
every county in the State in the mainte- | 
nance of public road mileage embraced 
within the State’s system of main public 
highways. The spreading of this organ- 
ization to cover the maintenance of 45,000 
additional miles of lateral lines is, of 
course, &@ major operation. It WM require 
time to demonstrate its practicability and 
efficiency. In addition to its superseding 
of the 100 county organizations it had to 
take over all of the convict camps pre- 
viously maintained by the counties. It 
has to reconstruct these facilities on a 
state-wide plan. It took over all ma- 
chinery and appliances in the 100 counties 
and has the problem of developing in its 
placo standard types of machinery and 
equipment for the varicty of the work re- 
quired to be performed. It is, in fact, a 
major experiment in search of the most 
cfficicnt means of carrying on one of the 
most important and expensive — services 
that government has to perform. The op- 


Calendar of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Assignment of patent appeals for the 


session commenciny Monday, Nov. 2, 1931: 


Nov. 2 
Ex parte A. W. Abrahamsen. 
Ex parte Tucker & Rveves 


No. 2745. 
No. 2552. 
hearin). 
No. 2769. 
No. 2777. 
No. 2778. 


Daltroff & Cie v. Vivatidou. 
Ex parte Leo Wallerstein. 
Ex parte Leo Wallerstein. 
Nov. 3 
Ex parie George E. Howard. 
Traub Mfg. Co. v. Harris & Co. 
Hel'mann v. Oakford et al. 
Vick Chemical Co. v. Cordry. 
Ex parte John B. Burnhem. 
Nov. 4 
Ex parte William R. Howard 
Ex parte Lennie Wells 
Henekels et al. v. Twin Coupler Co. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co. vy. Amer- 
& Wire et al. 
Ex parte’ Elmo B. Carson 
Nov. 5 
Ex parte Howard W. Jordan. 
Ex parte Howard W. Jordan. 
Ex parte Albert Horgraves. 
°. Carns v. Callison. 
Ex parte Walter | 
Nov. 6 
parte Willi¢m E. Eddins. 
parte Josevh Dawe 
parte Thomas E. Murray. 
parte Thomas E. Murray Jr 
parte Walter F. Steun 
parte Hugh Humphreys. 
Nov. 9 | 
Ex parte David Langah. 
Bx parte Carl Krauch et 
American Products Co. v. 
aite. 5 
American Products Co. v 
Ex parte William 


No. 2776. 
No. 2779. 
Yo. 2805. 
. 2819. 
. 2780 


. 2781. 
. 2782. 
. 2787. 
2788. 
Steel 
. 2789. 


Yo. 2790. 
. 2781. 
2 


Fry. 


Ex 
Ex 
Ex 
Ex 
Ex 
Ex 


> 2796. 
. 2802. 
. 2797. 
. 2798. 


. 2799. 

. 2891 

No. 2803. 
F. Braithw: 
No. 2804. 
No. 2806. 


al. 
Herbert 


Leonard. 
F. Henderson 
2625. Sweetland v. Cole. 

Nov. 10 
Ex parte Roy Cress. 
Ex parte Hugh Rodman. 
Williams Oi1-O-Matic Heating Corp 


. 2808 

; 2809, 
* 2810. 
. 2813. 


Walker-Gordon Lab. Co. 
2818. 


Atherton vy. Payne. 
Nov. ll 
Wilcox v. Danner. 
Danner v. Wilcox 
. 2821. Ex parte R. E. Rundell. 
. 2822. Ex parte Gray, Bailey, et al. 
3. Ex parte Gray, Bailey, et al. 
Ex parte L. C. Marshéatl. 
Nov. 2 
. Ex parte H. EB. White. 
Cooper v. Hubbell. 
. Mudd v, Schoen. 
Mas v. Root. 
Nov. 13 
Jewel Tea Co. v. Weber & Co 
Mitchel! & Baker v. Handschiegl. 
2827. Bx parte B. D. Herton. 
. Ex parte B. D. Horton 
2831. Buchenan v. Lademann. | 
i . Capak et al. v. Levis Jr \ 


b, 


2816 
Yo. 2817. 


Veterans’ Tax Act 


Upheld in Montana 


Statute Exempting Property 
In Hands of a Guardian 
Found to Be Valid 


Hetena, Monrt., Oct. 13. 
The Montana statute exempting prop- 


erty in the hands of a guardian of incom- | 
|petent veterans of the World War or 


minor dependents of such veterans, 
constitutional, the Montana 
General, L. A. Foot, has ruled. 


is 


“The question whether or not such prop- | 


erty is in fact the property of the United 
States as declared by the amendment, is 
a legal question which I do not believe 
has been decided by the courts,” the opin- 
ion said. “Though the question is not 
free from doubt, I grefer to accept the 
legislative declaration that the property 
is entitled to be exempted from taxation 
as property belonging to the United States 
until such a time as the courts might de- 
clare otherwise.” 
t 


4 

eration in North Carolina is set up on a 
budget for the next biennium of $2,500,000 
less per year for this State operation of 
maintenance of local roads than was 
spent for this purpose by the counties 
the previous year. It is an experiment 
that could not have been undertaken 
with any hope of success until the State 
had substantially completed its state-wide 
building program of the main lines of 
public highways. 


School Legislation Held 


Similar to That on Roads 


Our legislation on public schools is sim- 
ilar in scop2 and character to that on 
public roads. The State assumed complete 
responsibility of the entire cost of opera- 
tion of all the public schools-of the State 
for the constitutional term of six months, 
including pay of all superintendents, 
principals and teachers, maintenance of 
plants and transportation of pupils. The 
total cost is in round figures, $17,000,009, 
and the State assumes responsibility of 
providing all of the revenue for this pur- 
pose froin sources other than property 
tax except a uniform 15-cent levy, based 


| upon 1930 tax valuations in each county in 


the State, to be collected in the counties 
and paid into the State Treasury, and esti- 
mated to yield between $4,000,000 and 
$4,500,000. 

Prior to this year the State contributed 
from revenue sources other than property 
taxation $6,500,000 to the cost of public 
schools, which was distributed as an 
equalizing fund to equalize the burden as 
between the several counties of the State 
with relation to their taxable wealth. So 
that under the new law the State has to 
provide from sources other than property 
tax about $6,000,000 of additional revenue. 
The State fixes the standard of cost of 


superintendents, principals and teachers, | 


with minimum and maximum load fac- 
tors, and a unit basis of cost of trans- 
portation of children to the schools, uni- 
form in every county throughout the 
State. 
the option to levy an additional tax to 
supplement the standards fixed by the 
State. 


Savings Effected Under 
New Plan Are Reviewed 


The public road law and public school 
law combined relieve the counties of bur- 
dens previously borne by them equal to 
an average tax levy of 47 cents on each 
$100 of taxable property, made up in part 
by a transfer of cost from the local unit, 
based on property taxation, to the State, 
and in part by a substantial reduction 
in total amount of cost of performing 
these public services. 

As previously stated, the maintenance 
of local roads is set up on a budget sav- 
ing of $2,500,000 per year as compared with 
the previous cost to the counties. The 
operation of the public schools on the 
present basis will represent a reduction 
in cost of this service of between $3,- 
000,000 and $5,000,000. An exact figure 
can not be made at this time because of 
some variable eloments and because it 
is not yet known the extent to which the 
State’s standards of cost will be supple- 
mented by locel units of government. 

The General Assembly also enacted a 
uniform reduction of 10 per cent in the 
salaries of all officers and employes of the 
State and all its institutions and agencies 
except a limited number of constitutional 
officers whose salaries are protected by 
constitutional prohibition from diminution 
during the term of the holder of the office. 
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Journal of Proceedings 
In the Court of Claims 


Oct. 13 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Chief 
Justice; and Hons. William R. Green, Ben- 
jamin H. Littleton, Thomas S. Williams, 
and Richard S. Whalcy, Associate Judges. 

Admitted to practice: Charles F. Faw- 
sett, of Milwaukee, Wis. 


Submitted without argument: L-361, 
A. Hardy; M-10, Frank R. Armstead. 

Argued and submitted on merits: J-575, 
Union Trust Co. of Detroit, etc., by Mr. 
Caeser A. Aiello and Mr. John S. Flannery 
for plaintiff and Mr. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Chas. B. Rugg for defendant; L-14, 
Peter L. McDonnell, etc.; L-15, Dominic A. 
Trude, K-488, Peter L. McDonnell. by Mr. 
Robert Ash for plaintiff and Mr. J. W. 
Hussey for defendant; K-92, Bedford Milis, 
Inc., by Mr. John F. Hughes for plaintiff 
and Mr. G. H. Foster for defendant; K-374, 
Standard Fish & Produce Co. by Mr. Dwight 
E. Rorer for plaintiff and Mr. H. H. Rice for 
defendant. 

Trial ealendar for Wednesday, Ort. 14, 
1931: K-368, The Texas Pipe Line Co.; K-269, 
The Texes Company et al., etc.; K-370, The 
Texas Pipe Line Co.; K-571, The Texas Pipe 
Line Co. of Oklahoma; K-367, Allen Pope; 
B-431, S. A, Meagher; K-325, Central Aguirre 
Susar Co.; K-452, Freeport Texas Co. et al.; 
L-495, Army & Navy Club of America; L-395, 
John T. McDermott; K-365, Charlies M. Ab- 
son; L-482, Wilkerson D. Boone; L-363, 
Mariano Vassallo. 


Wm. 


Journal of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals 


Oct. 13, 1931 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charts S. Hartfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Irvine L. Lenroot. 


Customs 
No. 3475. Allen Forwarding Co. Vv. 
States Currency value—jurisdiction 
missed upon stipviation of counsel. 
No. 3443. United States v. Rice-Stix Dry 
Goods Co. And No. 3444, United Staies v. 
Cc. F. Welek & Co. Belt buckles—jewelry. 
Argued by Mr. Charles D. Lawrence, As- 
sistant Attorney General, for appellant, and 
by Mr. J. Stuart Tompkins, for appellee 
No. 3433. United States v. Joseph G 
Brenner Co. Belt buckles. Articles of per- 
sonal adornment. Argued by Mr. Charles 
D. Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, for 
appellant, and by Mr. Fred J, Carter for 
appellee 
No. 3385. Mrs. 


United 
Dis- 


Frederick W. Hinkle v 
United States Antique tapestry—regula- 
tions. Argued by Mr. J. Stuart Tompkins, 
for appellant, and by Mr. Charles D 
Lawrence, Assistant Attorney General, for 
appellee : 

No. 3457. United States v. A. Moscini. 
Cameos—imitation semiprecious stones. Ar- 
gued by Mr. Ralph Folks, for anvellant, and 
by Mr. Fred J. Carter. for appellee. 

No. 3365. United States v. John Wana- 
maker. Wool tapestry rug. Argued by Mr, 
Ralph Folks. for apnellant. and by Mr. J. 
Stuart Tompkins, for appellee. 


Attorney | 


Counties and municipalities have|to paying the soft drink tax he has only 


, the revenue from 


— — 


Consumption Tax + 


Found Effective 
In South Carolina. 


State Commissioner Says 
That Taxation Burden Is 
More Widely Distributed 
By Such Levies 


ATLANTA, Ga., Oct. 13.—Consumption 
taxes have proved to be a source of great 
strength in the present emergency, Frank 
C. Robinson, member of the South Caro- 
lina Tax Commission, declared today in 
an address at the conference of the Na- 
tional Tax Association. While the yield 
from property taxes is rapidly decreasing, 
indirect taxes has re- 
mained fairly stationary, Mr. Robinson 
asserted. 

That part of the address re'ating to 
indirect taxes follows in full tex.: 

Consumption excise taxes has experi- 
enced fuller development in South Caro- 
lina then in any other State. There may 
be some objection to,.this form of taxa- 
tion, but in South Carolina, it was from 
dire necessity that this field was entered. 
The whole underlying reason for the en- 
actment of these laws was the relief off 
tangible property. South Carolina pri- 
marily is an agricultural State. Faced 
with increasing cost of Government and 
a disastrous shrinkage in the value of? 
farm property, it was imperative that 
other sources of revenue be sought. 

Burden Distributed 

A tax on property is a tax on a neces- 
sity. A tax on tobacco, soft drinks is a 
tax on nonessentials. We are able to 
justify these taxes on the ground that 
they reaeh a class of people who other- 
wise pay no taxes. Under the property 
and income tax system, only those who 
own property or enjoy an income above a 
certain amount contribute to the support 
of government. Consequently only a small 
proportion of the population bear this 
burden. Large numbers of wage earners, 
men without families, etc., escape. A tax 
on nonessential commodities of wide use 
would reach this class. These are rela- 
tively few who are not consumers of to- 
bacco; products, soft drinks, or other sim- 
ilar commodities and it was reaching this 
group that enabled the Tax Commission 
to say in its report of 1925 “On account 
of the indirect taxes a greater percentage 
of the citizens of our State are contrib- 
uting to the cost of State government 
than any other State in the United 
States.” 

Consumption excises are elastic. Di- 
rect taxes are inelastic. Excise taxes may 
furnish a balance between direct and ive 
direct levies. Indirect taxes may be 
changed, added to or taken from to meet 
the changing conditions and needs of the 
government. This has been the develop- 
ment in South Carolina. 


Consumption Maintained 


Further, this is an optional tax. No 


; One iS compelled to pay the tax because 


the commodities upon which tax is im-< 
posed are not necessities. If one objects 


to refrain from drinking, or the cigarette 
tax, he could refrain from smoking and 
So with the other commodity taxes. Sa 


|far as we know, there has been no ma- 


terial decrease in the consumption of the 


| commodities taxed. 


The method of collecting this tax should 
be noticed. This system is what has 
been called “Painless extraction or bro- 
ker doses.” If the ordinary automobile 
owner would calculate the tax on gasoline 
that he pays annually, he would be greatly 
surprised yet it is paid uncomplainingly 
and is regarded as a part of the daily 
routine. The same is true of consump- 
tion excises. At a rate of one cent per 
drink the amount collected from the soft 
drink tax in South Carolina in the year 
1930 was $1,076,939. 

The so-called indirect taxes that have 
been enumerated above have without 
doubt become a permanent part of our 
State revenue system. It is accepted with- 
out argument by the people of Southe 
Carolina and there is no suggestion thay 
any of them be interferred with. 

South Carolina has found the indirect 
taxes a source of great strength in the 
present emergency. Property values are 
rapidly decteasing and delinquent taxes 
threaten a severe shortage in property tax 
collections, while the revermes from in- 
direct taxes are fairly, stationary. Total 
collections from all indirect sources in 
1929 were $14.351,514.78 and in 1930, $14.- 
230,142.87 and with the prospects of only 
a normal decrease in 1931. 


Cost of Collection 


I have said that the underlying reason 
for the enactment of these laws was for 


\the relief of tangible property, especially 


farm property. In 1923 the tax levy for 
State purposes was 14 mills. This levy 
was gradually reduced until in 1920 it 
was 5 mills, notwithstanding the in- 
creesed cost of Government and the di- 
minishing value of property. Had the 
power tax been collected in 1931, the State 
evy would have been reduced to 3's mills. 

Eliminating the gasoline and corpora- 
tion license taxes, which are collected by 
the Tax Commission, an assessment of 
20 mills would be required to raise an 
amount of revenue equal to the revenues 
raised by South Carolina's special taxes, 
Taking into consideration the revenues 
raised by consumption taxes solely, an as- 
sessment of 8 mills on the property of the 
State would be required in order to pro# 
duce an equal amount of revenue. 

The average cost to the State of raising 
one dollar of revenue from the laws ad- 
ministered by the Tax Commission is 1% 
cents. Eliminating the gasoline and cor- 
poration license taxes, the cost is 3 cents. 


Journal of Proceedings 
In the Supreme Court 


October 13 


Present: The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
Holmes, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. 
Justice McReynolds, Mr. Justice Brandeis, 
Mr. Justice Sutherland, Mr. Justice But- 
ler. Mr. Justice Stone, and Mr. Justice 
Roberts 

Challen W. Waychoff, of Waynesburg, 
Pa.; Walter F. Brown, of Houston, Tex.; 
Alexander J. Laffey. of Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Helen Marvy Considine. of Boston, Mass.; 
George R. Siuntz, of Seattle. Wash.; and 
Alfred Earle Dennis, of Los Angeles, 
Calif.. were admitted to practice. 

No. 24 The *Texas and Pacific Railway 
Company et al., appellants, v. The United 
States of America et al Argument con- 
tinued by Mr. R. C. Pulbright for the ap- 
pellees, Galveston Chamber of Commerce 
et al. and concluded by Mr. Luther M,. 
Weiter. for the appellants, New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau, et al 

No. 36 Louisiana Public Service Come 
mission, etc. et al., appellants, v. The Texas 

New Orleans Railroad Company et al.; 


State of Louisiana and Louisiana 

Public Service Commission, appellants. v. 
The United States of America et al. Three 
hours. allowed for the oral argument of this 
eause. Argued by Mr. Wylie M. Barrow for 
the appellants; by Mr. Assistan§ to the At- 
torney General O'Brian for ne appellees, 
The United States and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; and by Mr. Harry McCall, 
for the appellees, Texas and New Orleansg 
Railroad Company et al 

No. 43 Bandini Petroleum Company 
al appellants. v. The Superior Court 
the State of California, étc., et al. 
ment commenced by Mr. Robert 
phey for the appeliants 

Adjourned until Oct. 14 at 12 o'clock, 
when the day call will be Nos. 43, 69, 1, 3, 
3. 4. 5. 6, 7(8. 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13), and 14. 
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Arguments Begun: 
On Validity of Gas 
Conservation Act 


Supreme Court Considers 
Plea to Find Waste Pro- 
visions of California Law 
Unconstitutional 


The Supreme Court began on Oct. 13 
consideration of the case of Bandini Pe- 
troleum Company et al. v. Superior Court 
of the State of California et al., No. 43, 
in which the Petroleum Company is ask- 
ing the court to find that a Gas Conserva- 
tion Act passed by the California Legis- 
lature is in conflict with the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

The pertinent section of the California 
statute provides that “the unreasonable 
waste of natural gas by the act, omission, 
sufference or insistence of the lessor, 
lessee or operator of any land containing 
oil or gas, or both, whether before or 
after the removal of gasoline from such 
natural gas, is hereby declared to be op- 
posed to the public interest and is hereby 
prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 
The blowing, release, or escape of natural 
gas into the air shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of unreasonable waste.” 


Explains Proceedings 


Robert B. Murphey, counsel for the pe- | 
troleum companies, explained that the Di- 
rector of Natural Resources of California 
began proceedings against the oil opera- 
tors to restrain the alleged unreasonable 
waste of gas. The statute was enacted in 
1929. . 

The law, it was argued, violates con- 
stitutional provisions, in that it fixes no 
definite standard of what constitutes un- 
reasonable waste of gas, neither of the 
terms “unreasonable” or “waste” being de- 
fined in the statute. Chief Justice Hughes 
pointed out that the lower court had con- 
strued the law to set as the standard the 
normal or average ratio of oil and gas in 
the field. 


Used for Lifting Oil 

In California, Mr. Murphey explained, 
the chief and primary value of natural 
gas is for lifting oil out of the wells. Nat- 
ural gas was said usually not to be found 
by itse]f, but the oil and gas-are bound 
togeth® in solution. ‘ 

It was argued that the statute requires 
the conservation of natural gas for the 
future benefit of the general public, no 
harm being shown by its use in oil opera- 
tions to adjoining wells, without any pro- 
vision being made for compensation. This, 
Mr. Murphey said, constitutes the taking 
of private property for public use. ; 

The court will continue consideration of 
the case on Oct. 14. 


Travel Agent’s Licenses 
Being Issued in California 


San Francisco, Cauir., Oct. 13 

The first “motor carrier transportation 
agent’s license” issued by the State Rail- 
road Commission under an act of the 
1931 Legislature has been granted to the 
Independent Stage Co., operating inter- 
state service between California and Ore- 
gon points, the Commission has an- 
nounced... 

The new law, according to the Com- 
mission, “was designed to regulate the 
activities of ‘wildcatters,’ fake travel bu- 
reaus and irresponsible ‘transportation 
agents’ ‘operating out of hotels and at 
other poitns.” 

The law includes, the Commission 
stated, agents arranging for “share ex- 
pense trips” where payment is made by 
the person transported of a part of the 
expense of the trip, which is declared to 
be transportation for compensation within 
the meaning of the act. 


New Mexico Auto Group 
Withdraws License Plea 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Oct. 13. 
Application of the New Mexico Auto 
Owners Benefit Association for a license 


from the State Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Max Fernandez, has been with- 
drawn, according to an announcement by 
Mr. Fernandez. . 

He had held that the company must 
qualify as any other general insurance 


company and show a paid in capital and | 


surplus of $300,000. 


Fourteen Labor Disputes 
Are Settled During Week 


Labor disputes invotving 4,500 towboat 
and scow men in New York and 4,000 Phil- 
adelphia longshoremen were the largest 
of the 17 new disagreements reported to 
the Department of Labor for settlement 
during the week ended Oct. 10, accord- 
ing to information supplied by Hugh L. 
Kerwin, Direcfor of the Conciliation 
Service. 

Eight of the new disputes were adjusted 
and six old ones. At the end of the week 
there were 44 strikes and 27 controversies 
awaiting adjudication by the Department. 
The following list of new cases was fur- 
nished by Mr. Kerwin: 


Silberman, Kohn & Wallenstein 
City Strike of 38 jewelers; pending 
restoration of wage cut 

State Theater, Reading. Pa.—Strike of an 
unreported number of employes; pending; re- 
duction of fdrce 

A. Shurman. Inc., 
of 100 carpenters 
be emplyoed 

Tailors, Chicago 
pending: wages 

Towboat and scow men, New York City.— 
Controversy with 4,500 boat workers; pending 
proposed wage cut, conditiorfs 

Internetional Merchant Marine C« 
de!phia, Pa.—Controversy with 4,000 long 
men; pending; cut 25 cents per hour te 
for night work; from 85 cents to 75 cents 
dav work, 48-hour week 

Americen Fixture and Showcase 
Louis, Mo.—Contro vy with 65 metal 
ers’ pending: wage cut 15 cents per hour 

Associated Contractors Portland Oreg 
Controversy with an unreported number 
building tradesmen; pending; discussion 
terms of agreement 

General Engineering and Equipment Co 
Garland Prairie. Ariz.—Controversy with an 
unreported number of employes; unclassified 
refused to pay prevailing wage: work finished 
before arrival of conciliation comniissioner 

Court House Building, Elizabeth, N. J 
Strike of 120 structural iron workers: agijusted: 
dispute between unions: settied by parties 
at interest 

Building Laborers, Union, N. J.—Strike of 
122 leborers; adiusted; nonresidents employed: 
agreed to employ 50 per cent local workers 

Girard Building, Philadelphia, Pa.—Strike of 
40 iron-elevator constructors: adjusted, car- 
penters and laborers doing work claimed by 
elevator constructors subcontractor agreed to 
use iron workers and elevator constructors 

Axel Brothers, Manufacturers. New Yo ; 
Strike of 
crease and 
no increase 

J. Bernstein 
City.—Strike of 23 
charge of contract 
turned to work 

Rothman and Baden 
York City Strike of 14 
asked restoration of cut 
of cut restored 

McCormick Construction Co.. Winslow 
—Controversy with 30 steel workers 
cians, and laborers: adjusted; wages 
tions; agreed to settle all, questions 
bitraticn 

W. F. McLaughlin Co 
Threatened strike of 38 asbestos workers; ad- 
justed; working conditions; agreed on tem- 
porary arbitration. 


New York 
asked 


Bloomfield. N. J 
pending; asked local 


Strike 
men 
Til of 


Strike 700 tailors 


Phila- 
shore- 

€1.05 
for 





of 
of 






25 jewelers 
recognition 


ask 
ion ref 


adjusted 
recognit 


in- 
used 


York 
dis- 
all re- 


Manufacturers. New 
jewelers; adjusted 
workman; settled 


Manufacturers, New 
jewelers; adjusted; 
and so forth, half 


Ariz 
electri- 
condi- 
by ar- 


Indianapolis, Ind 


n . New I ndiana Bill 


Secretary of Staté Enjoined 
From Publishing It in 
1931 Acts 


INDIANAPOLIS, InD., Oct. 13. 

House Bill 6 of the 1931 General Assem- 
bly was characterized as “fictitious legis- 
lation” by Judge Chamberlain in the 
Marion County Circuit Court Oct. 9 when 
he made permanent.a temporary injunc- 
tion against the Secrt*tary of State, Frank 


Mayr, Jr., restraining its publication in 
the 1931 acts. 
The bill proposed to remove from 


municipalities their control of motor bus 
and truck operations and place it with the 
Public Service Commission. Suit to pre- 
vent its publication, without which it could 
not become effective, was instituted by the 
cities of Muncie and Indianapolis. 


Judge Chamberlain said the evidence 
showed the bill had not been passed by the 
Senate but had been rejected by a deci- 
sive vote. The presiding officers in both 
Houses, he said, authenticated or signed 
the bill through false representations and 
mistaken belief in the facts. . 











Insurance Without 
Principal Sum Held 


IIlegal in Two States 


Wisconsin and Minnesota 
Rule on Status of Plan for 
Coverage on Basis of Col- 
lection Proceeds 


Maptson, Wis., Oct. 13. 


An opinion of the Attarney General of 
Wisconsin to the effect that benevolent 
societies operating a plan of insurance 
which contemplates no .specific principal 
sum of coverage but the actual proceeds 
of ‘collections received from the member- 
ship upon the death of a member are 
functioning contrary to law is being fol= 
lowed by the State Insurance Commis- 
sioner, H. J. Mortensen. 


The attitude of the State Insurance 
Department toward benevolent societies 
of this character was explained at a re- 
cent hearing conducted by Mr. Mortensen 
He pointed out that he was interested 
only in administering the law as it stands. 


“If there is a field for the operation 
of this kind of protection or insurance,” 
Mr. Mortensen said, “or whatever we may 
call it, it not within the province or 
function of the Insurance Department to 
do anything about it, but it is for the 
Legislature of the State of Wisconsin to 
take cognizance of it, and to enact such 
laws or regulations as the Insurance De- 
partment shall administer in_ respect 
thereto.” 


is 


St. Paut, Minn., Oct. 13 


Plans of certain mutual benefit or 
benevolent societies to furnish an indefi- 
nite sum to the benefitiaries or heirs of 


deczased members through contributions 
from fellow members would. if carried out, 
constitute engaging in the insurance busi- 
ness; Assistant Attorney General W. H. 
Gurnee has held in an opinion to the 
State Insurance Commissioner, Garfield 
W. Brown. Such societies may not law- 
fully operate in Minnesota without com- 
plying with the State insurance laws, Mr 
Gurnee said 


Sales of Industrial 
Groups Are Analyzed 
Census Bureau Surveys Meth- 


ods of Distributing Output 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
(except leather belts), bathrobes, lounging 
garments, sleeping garments; under wear 


(cut and sewed from purchased fabric), 
etc. Of these 598 plants, 101 report only 
contract work This report shows the 


sales channels used by the other 497 plants 
Preducts such as gloves (whether leather 
or cloth), shirts, collars, knit goods, and 
woven elastic goods, are included in the 
Distribution of Sales reports for the in- 
dustries within which they are manufac- 


; tured. 


A Census of Manufactures 
ing preliminary statistics on 
wage earners, wages, etc., 
was issued by the Census Bureau in 1930 
A final report, in which the statistics will 
be presented in greater detail, will be is- 
sued later. 


report giv- 
production, 


Men’s Shirts and Collars 


Sales to retailers make up more than 
one-half the sales by manufacturing 
plants engaged primarily in making men’s 
shirts and collars. Data collected for the 
Census of Distribution show that of the 
total sales by these plants in 1929, amount- 
ing to $223.446.000, 52.4 per cent, or $117,- 
154,000, was made in this way. 

Manufacturing plants sold 185 per 
cent, or $41.301.000 worth of goods to their 
own wholesale branches for resale to 
dealers or consumers buying at 
wholesale 

Sales amounting to $53,165,000, 
per cent of the total sales. were made to 
wholesalers. Other sales were made as 
follows: Direct to household consumers, 
3.3 per cent, or $7,320,000; to manufactur- 


0 


large 


or 23.8 








ers’ own retail branches, 1 per cent, or 
$2,188.000; and to large consumers buying 
at whole » such as hospitals, institu- 
tions, transportation companies, factories, 


hotels, etc., 1 per cent, or $2.318,000. (The 
sales direct to household consumers were 
largely saies of custom-made shirts, 
by house-to-house canvassers, or by mail.) 

Of the above sales to dealers and large 


sold 


consumers, $8,000,000 was made through 
manufacturers’ agents, selling agents 
brokers, or commissi8n houses. Thirty- 
six manufacturing plants sold through 


such agents, 13 of them selling their en- 
tire output in this way. 

The total sales as shown above are 
$13,616,000 less than the value of products 
reported by the Census of Manufactures. 
This difference is explained as follows: 


Contract work (labor performed on mate-| 


rials owned by others) amounted ito $17,- 
831,000, and is not included in sales, where- 
as the net change in inventory amounted 
to $4,215,000 

There are 878 manufacturing plants en- 
gaged primarily in making men’s shirts 
or men’s collars. Of these 878 plants, 
283 operate solely on a contract basis. This 
report shows the sales channels used by 
the other 595 plants. These plants make 


men’s, boy's, and juniors’ shirts of cotton, 
linen, wool, silk, rayon, etc.; neckbands;: 
shirt waists for boys; and work shirts 
for men; or soft and starched collars, 
made from textile fabrics or other ma- 
terials 


A Census of Manufactures report giving 
preliminary statistics on production, wage 
earners, wages, etc., for this industry was 
issued by the Census Bureau in 1930. A 
final report, in which the statistics will be 


presented in greater detail, will be issued 
lated.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 





for this industry | 
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Methods Used for Finan 
Barred by Court Qf Utility Concerns Explained Test Refused b 





Development of Standard System Is Described 
| At Trade Commission Investigation 





A review of the means by which Stand-, 
ard Gas & Electric Company provided 
funds to finance its acquisitions of pub- 
lic utility and other si®sidiaries, showing 
heavy discounts on many of the s2curi- 
ties sold to provide cash, with interest 
charges ranging as high as 12 per cent,| 
was presented Oct. 14 by Dr. T. W. Mitch- 
ell, economist for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, when the Commission renamed its 
hearings in itg inquiry into public utilities 
of the Nation. 

At the same time, however, that the} 
Standard Company was taking substan-| 
tial discounts on its own securities, it was 
making substantial profits by sales of se- 
curities of subsidiaries acquired with con- 
trol of the subsidiaries, Dr .Mitchell said. 
The entire period 1920-1928, he added, 
was characterized by such profitable re- 
sales, bringing the company $7,711,701 in 
profits from the sales. 


Explains Methods of 
Selling Stocks 


Dr. Mitchell also explained how stocks 
sola at a discount are made to appear 
to be fully paid and nonassessable under 
the procedure used in the Standard com- 
pany’s operations. Stocks of the Stand- 
ard company were sold through H. M. 
Byllesby & Company, Dr. Mitchell said, 
and were reported by the latter company 
to have been sold at par. The Byllesby 
company, however, took “commissions and 
brokerage charges” from the reported sale 
price, these charges reaching as much as 
$17 a share in the case of one lot of stock 


having a par of $50 and $16 in the case of | 


another lot of the same par value. 


These “commissions and _ brokerage 
charges” were not actually what they 
were called, Dr. Mitchell explained, and 


did not represent a profit of that amount 
to the*sByllesby company. Instead, they 
actually represented the discount involved 
in prices below par obtained by the 
Byllesby company for the stock when it 
was sold. By this procedure, 
the stock was made to appear to be fully 
paid. 


Among discounts taken by Standard on 
its securities were those on $11,245,950 par 


value of notes and bonds sold during the | 


depression year of 1921, which brought 
Standard proceeds of only $8,399,606; and 
on $10,748,000 par value of securities sold 
in 1922 at a discount of $1,409,654. Dis- 
counts were taken on numerous other 
sales of securities made to finance the 
acquisition of many subsidiaries in the 
Standard company’s system. 


In 1925, the Standard company acquired 
investment securities having a book value 


Economy Prog ‘am 
Of State Reviewed 


North Carolina Retrenchment 
Plan Told to Tax Groups 
[Continued from Page 6.) 


From these recitals it will be seen that 
the five months’ session of our long par- 


liament inaugurates a substantial readjust- | 


ment of the total cost of government and 


of the total burden of taxation to sustain} 


it. It provided a substantial reduction in 
the burden of taxation on property and 
in part at the expense of an increase in 
tax burden on incomes and franchises of 
public utilities and domestic and foreign 
corporations and business license taxes. 


In my judgment !t has substantially gone 
the limit of increase in tax burden on 
business and industry and that the re- 
duction in the total cost of public expendi- 
tures is but a substantial beginning in the 
solution of the problem that profoundly 
changed economic conditions impose upon 
us. All the ingenuity and learning that 
the combined efforts of all the tax,ex- 
perts can bring to bear on the problem 
cannot construct tax systems that will 
take from the reduced earnings of the 
people as large a tax load as is repre- 
sented by present costs of government 
After collecting taxet that constitute an 
unreasonable burden under present con- 
ditions, we still have deficits of alarming 
proportions everywhere. The total cost of 
government was multiplied four times in 
10 years in North Carolina between 1920 
and 1930, and in the country as a whole it 
was multiplied. four times between 1917 
and 1939. 


This tremendous increase in’the cost of 
Government was fostered by a delusion of 
wealth and prosperity that we now know 
to have been produced by causes that were 
both artificial and temporary—a war stim- 
ulation prolonged by a credit stimulation 
that has run its disastrous course, leaving 
us in the gray dawn of the morning after 
with a problem of readjustment that, how- 
ever disagreeable it may be, cannot be 
avoided. The necessity for it is substan- 
tially universal and as imperative at 
Washington as in any of our State cap- 
itals or county seats 

The Federal Government is operating on 
a deficit basis at the present time at the 
rate of $2,000,000,000 per year. Congress 
cannot enact any revenue bill that will 
raise $2,000,000,000 of additional revenue 
in this prostrate time and enforce it with 
an army of banners and bayonets, and 
the threat of additional burdens from tax- 
ation by the Federal Government hangs as 
the hedviest load over stabilization and 
business recovery and a return to condi- 
tions that permit normal employment of 
labor. 

A substantial readjustment in the cost 
of Government and public service from top 
to bottom is the challenge to our states- 
manship and a comprehensive cooperation 
to this end on the part of the people the 
acid test of our democracy. 





Assets of North American Companies are more than $117,000,000.00 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 
Founded 1792 


Insurance Company of 
| North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


and 


Indemnity Ins. Co. 


however, | 
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Compensation Act 


y| 
Supreme Court 


= | 


a Tribunal Declines to Pass on) 
Validity of Michigan Law 
Regarding Illegally Em- 
ployed Minors 


of $37,174,921, its operations for the year 
necesitating the provision of $26,340,000 in 
cash, Dr. Mitchell said. It sold securities 
of subsidiaries, having a book value of 
$16,263,000, for $17,764,000, showing a profit 
of about $1,500,000. 


Sales of Securities 


Of Subsidiary Concerns 

Sales of $25,000,000 of debentures in 1926 
by the company involved discounts which 
made the interest charges about 6% per 
cent, Dr. Mitchell testified. 

Similar transactions were carried out in 
succeeding years to finance acquisition of 
various subsidiaries, Dr. Mitchell outlining 
the operations in his testimony. 

The return on the total investment in 
the company’s system for the entire period 
1911 to 1922, Dr. Mitchell testified, was 9.3 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, on Oct. 12, declined to pass on the 
validity of an amendment to the Mich- 
igan Workmen’s Compensation, Act pro- 
viding that employers illegally employing 
minors between 16 and 18 years of age 
must pay double compensation in cases 
of accident. The constitutionality of the 
amendment was brought into issue in the 
case of Thomas, Adm., etc., v. Morton Salt 
Co., No. 83. 


The minor in this case had died as a 
result of injuries allegedly sustained while 


per cent. On the corporate investment, working for the respondent corporation. 
including the common stock equity attd It also was alleged that before his death 
the proceeds of outstanding preferred the minor intestate had elected to come 


stocks, the return averaged 9.56 per cent; 
‘and on the common stock equity, includ- 
ing the proceeds of sales of common stock 
j}and the surplus, the return averaged 15.83 
per cent, Dr. Mitchell said: 

| The hearing recessed until Oct, 14. 


under the provisions of the Michigan) 
Workmen's Compensation Act. Following | 
his death, it was claimed that his parents 
had sought and obtained an.award under 
this Act. 


etitioner Obtains Verdict 


A common law action then was started 
in the Michigan courts and the petitioner 
obtained a verdict. It was claimed in the 
Michigan appellate courts that this verdict 
could not be upheld because the petitioner 
| already had obtained an award under the 
{Compensation Act. The petitioner then 
sought to challenge the validity of the sec- 
tion of the act which provided that dou- 
ble compensation should be paid under 
circumstances of this kind on the ground 
that the classification was invalid because 
it in@uded illegally employed minors be- 
tween 16 and 18 years of age but excluded 
minors under 16 years of age. 

The Michigan courts estopped the peti- 
tioner from challenging the constitution- 
ality of the act on the ground that his 
intestate had elected to come under the 
provisions of the act. 


Appellate Tribunal 
Sustains Order on 
_ Telephone Operation 


wumnictiainaligios 

Washington Supreme Court 
Holds State Office May 
Order Company to Cease 
Using Telechronometer 


OtympiIa, Wash., Oct, 13 


The State Supreme Court has reversed 
a decision of the Superior Court which 
had set aside an order of the Department 
| of Public Works requiring the West Coast 
Telephone Co. to discontinue the use of 
| telechronometers in the city of Everett and 
vicinity. 
| (A summary of the Department's order 
was printed in the issue of July 9, 1930.) 

Afi appeal from the Department's order 


Appeals Decision 


The petitioner asked to have the de- 
cision of the Michigan appellate courts set 
aside on the ground that in being estopped 
from dehying the validity of the amend- 
ment he had been denied equal protection | 
of the laws. He alleged that that part 
of the Michigan Act which estopped one 
who had come in under the act from 


had been taken by the American Tele- | denying the validity of other portions of 
chronometer Co., owner of the instru-| the act did not ‘apply to cases of illegal | 
ments used for measuring telephone! employment. 

service. 


The respondent in his reply brief took 
issue with the above contentions and 
pointed out that the classification of il- 
legally employed minors between the ages 
of 16 and 18 was simply an exercise of 
legislative judgment and that it was not 
in fact unjust or unreasonable. 


Discretion of Utility 


It was contended that the matter oi 
the use of the device for measuring serv- 
ice and the computation of charges based 
thereon rested within the managerial 
discretion of the utility concerned, and 
that patrons of the utility, while having 


the right under the law to attack the; (aj; , J > ‘rae 
reasonableness of the rates charged or Gain in Numb r of Fires 
the quality of the service rendered and Is Recorded in Indiana 


to present questions involving the amount 
of the rates or the method of classifying 
the users of the telephone service, had 
no right to attack the order establishing 
measured service or the device by which 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 13. 


The annual report of the State Fire 
Marshal, Alfred M. Hogston, discloses that 


the gross amount of the rate to be col- there was an increase of more than 12 
lected, computed on the basis of time per cent in the number of fires in the 
use of the telephone, should be deter- State during the year ended Sept. 30, 1931, 
mined. as compared with the preceding vear, but 


there was a decrease of 16 per cent in the 
fire loss of the State. 

Fires increased in number from 5,846 
to 6,594 while total losses decreased from 
$9.665.799 


The Supreme Court, in answer to this 
contention, held that under the statutes 
the Department could properl) inquire 
into the system employed by the telephone 
in for 


company computing charges its to $8,102,677, Mr. Hogston re- 
service, and into the mechartical devices ported The reduction in fire loss took 
employed by the utility in determining its place in cities and towns as the rural 


charges. 

The fact that the telephone company 
took no part in the proceeding before the 
Department was held by the court to be 
unimportant. The company was repre- 
sented before the Department, the court 
said. and had the right to take the po- 
sition that the,Department could enter, 
in connection with the subject matter 
of the hearing, such order as it saw fit 

Because the Department in 1926 had di- 
rected the installation of telechronometers 
in Everett, and the company had accepted 
the order, i# was contended that the mat- 
ter thus became res judicata and that the 
situation could be changed only through 


fire damage showed an increase for the 
year of $606,876, he said. 


Insurance Agents’ Hearing 
Resumed in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Oct, 13 

The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
Herdman, has adjourned until Oct. 14 
the hearing he is conducting on a com- 
plaint filed by Attorney General C. A 
Sorensen against certain agents of thy 
First American Insurance Co. of Lincoln, 
involving charges of misrepresentation of 


an action instituted by the telephone com- | policies. Mr. Herdman has heard three 
pany. An order based upon any other ad a half days’ testimony in the cas¢ 
foundation, it was asserted by the tele- ,in behalf of the complainants. The de- 
chronometer company, unlawfully inter-|fendants’ side will be heard beginning 


feres with the managerial power or discrg- | Oct. 14. 


tion of the utility. 
No Objection by Utility | 

“In the absence of objection by the 
telephone company,” the Supreme Court 
said, “we find no merit whatsoever in 
respondent's contention. Had the utility 
objected, an entirely different question 
would be presented, as to the merits of 
which we express no opinion. Respondent, 
which is not a public service corporation, 
having been by the Department permitted 
to appear and introduce evidence, can not 
for that reason raise all questions which 
might have been raised by the utility 
company itself.” 

The fact that the personnel of the De- 
partment had changed after the taking of 
evidence and before the entry of the or- 
der was also held by the court not to af- 
fect the situation. The members of the 
Department who made the order, the 
court stated, were the lawfully constituted | 
Department of Public Works and had bée- | 
fore them the entire record, and it was 
their duty to enter such’ order thereon as 
in their opinion was proper. 

- — _ » — 


FIRE 
AGENCY 


Japanese Beetle Quarantine | 

The Japanese beetle quarantine will not 
be extended to Ohio*and South Carolina 
immediately although a few beetles have { 
been found in these States. ‘Department 
of Agriculture.) 
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Benefits Are Paid | 
In Heart Collapse 


Aggravation of Preexisting 
Illness Is Held Basis | 


For Award | 


Avcusta, Me., Oct. 13. 

If a disease or disorder existing before 
an accident is so aggravated or accele-| 
rated by an industrial accident as to 
produce incapacity, the employe is en- 


| titled to compensation, the Supreme Ju- 


dicial Court of Maine has just held in a 
case entitled Comer vy. Standard Oil Co. 
of New York 

The claimant had been known to be 
suffering from an enlargement of the 
heart. While lifting oil cans on Nov. 14, 
1928, he became suddenly incapacitated, 
the collapse resulting from dilation of the 
heart, the court said. 

The State Industrial Commission had 
found that although the disease likely 
would have become progressively worse, it 
was aggravated by exercise and that the 
excrtions on Noy. 14, 1929, caused the em- 
ploye’s collapse on that date. On these 
facts and conclusions, the Commission 
had awarded compensation. 


The Supreme Court held that whether 
the collapse was an accident was a ques- 
tion of fact for the consideration of the 
Commission 


Virginia Cancels License 
Of Insurance Company 


RicumonpD, Va., Oct. 13. 

The State Corporation Commission has 
ordered that the license of the National 
Benefit Life Insurance Co. of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the licenses of its Vir- 
ginia agents be cancelled. This action 
was taken Oct. 10 when. no appearance 


was made by tne company on an order 
to show cause why its license should not 
be revoked 

The order restrains the company from 
writing any business in Virginia and from 
transmitting any funds or transferring 
any property out of the State unless au- 
thorized by the circuit court of Rich- 
mond in which suit has been filed for 
a Virginia receiver. 





Supreme Court 


Denies Appeal in 
Insurance Action 


Alleged Concealment of a 
Prior Consultation With 
Physician in Application 
For Policy Is Involved 


The question whether an alleged con- 
cealment of a prior consultation with a 
physician in an application for a life in- 
surance policy is material to the risk and 
avoids a policy issued upon the applica- 
tion, where it is alleged that there was 
no proof of a conscious design to defraud, 
involved in one of the cases filed with 


the Supreme Court of the United Sates 
will not be reviewed by that court, it was 
announced on Oct. 12. 


Ruling in Court Below 


In' this case. Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
v. Wharton, No. 103, an action based on 
the policy was commenced in a district 
court. The presiding judge directed a ver- 
dict in favor of the insurance company 
on the ground that the applicant had 
made material misrepresentations in con- 
nection with his application. 


‘The Circuit Court of Apeals for the 
Fighth Circuit reversed the findings of 
the lower court on the ground that “to 
avoid this policy on the ground of false 
representations; the answer must not only 
have been untrue, but it must have been 
with reference to a material matter and 
must have been knowingly false. When 
it is doubtful whether the misrepresenta- 
tion was materiai or not, the question of 
materiality must be submitted to the 
jury.” 

The petitioner contended that the rule 
that concealment of prior consultation 
with physicians is material to the risk 
and avoids a policy Without proof of con- 
scious design to defraud is supported by 
the decided weight of authority, includ- 
ing the decisions of the Supreme Court 
and the majority of the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals. 








Heenan ere 
MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 
INSURANCE 


This Company, the oldest 


marine and inland transpr 
mutual plan under two clas 


ON ANEW CASH- 


RETURN BASIS 


mutual marine insurance 


Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 


ortation insurance on the 
ses, Viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 


to the assured in cash. 


will be credited to the as 
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INS 






51 Wall Street (Atlantic B 


Cleveland Office: 








INSURANCE 


your neighbors. 


Boston Office: 
Philadetphia Offic 


Local agents of Stock Fire Insurance companies 
are numbered among your home town people— 


CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 

uotations and any share in the 
Company applicable to the policy will be credited 


rofits of the 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 


sured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly or 
through theit accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL 


URANCE CO. 


Chartered 1842 


uilding) |New York, N. Y. 
33 Broad St. 
e: 401 Walnut St. 


1370 Ontario St. 


These agents live here—own property and 
pay taxes here —are part of the business and civic 
interest of the community. Every property owner 


should frequently consult hi 
The companies have large 


s insurance agent. 
investmerts in this 


state. A very personal relationship exists between 


you and 


STOCK FIRE IN 


— which not only provides 


SURANCE 
the indemnity for 


which you pay, but works constantly in many 


ways to insure the safety of 


your family, your 


home, your business and community. 


85 Jobn Street, NEW YORK 


Street s 





Stock Fire Insurance Companies are represented by Capable Agents in your community 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS 


SAN FRANCISCO, Merchants Exchange Bldg 
A National Organization of Stock Fire Insurance Companies Established in 1866 
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Rises Five Millions in Week Attract Students 





Classified by Census Bureau 


# ° . . ’ ‘ HE inf ti hich the B f the C h thered in the C f 
‘Rates on Gravel Public and Semipublic Contract Awards of 42, Ty Buffalo School Te rete Bareta of de, Census has entered in the Census of 


Millions Are Announced 


Asks Supreme Court to Set 
Aside Order of I. C. C.; 


NCREASING nearly $5,000,000, contracts for public and semipublic construction 


Four Hundred Attend Day 


of each report on kinds of business is being prepared by the Bureau giving, by 
merchandise groups, the number of. stores, net sales, per cent of total, and per 
capita sales, Following is the Bureau’s summary for the State of New Jersey (1930 
population 4,041,334) : 


/ Number Per cent Per 


| 


| In Weekly Survey 


| 
Business Developments in 


And Night Classes, With 


awarded during the week amounted to nearly $42,000,000 and brought the total 
amount involved since December, 1930, to $2,559,689,738, the President’s Organiza- 


South Africa and Orient 


of 
stores 


total 
) sales 


Net sales capita 


~ sales 


Insufficient Evidence to 
Support Findings Charged 


Counsel for the State of Louisiana, in 
oral arguments before the Supreme .Court 
of the United States Oct. 13, urged that 
body to set aside an order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission raising the 
intrastate rates on sand and gravel in, 
cértain parts of the State, on the ground 
that there was not sufficient evidence to 
support the Commission's findings. 

The court was listening to argume}ts | 
in the cases of Louisiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission, etc., et al. v. Texas & 
New Orleans Railroad Company et al., No. 
36, and Louisiana and Louisiana Public 


Service Commission v. United States, 
No, 37. 


Investigation by I. C. C. 

Wylie M. Barrow, special counsel for the 
Louisiana Highway Commission and spe- 
cial asistant to tne Attorney Genera: of 
Louisiana, tola tne court that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission had investi- 
gated the rates on sand, gravel, crushed 
stones, and snelis tnrougn tne entire 
Soutnwest territory. 

After this investigation the Commission 
founa that certain interstate 1ates were 
too high and certain intrastate raes were 
too low and it therefore issued an order 
requiring the carriers to mstitute both 
interstate and intrastate rates according 
to a mileage schedule on carload move- 
ments. 

The Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, he stated, approved the new rates 
which were filed witn it by the carriers in 
contormity with the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, only so far 
as tney applied to the territory in Loui- 
slana noru of the Yazoo and Mississippi 
Valley Railroad. 

It refused to approve the rates in so} 
far as they appliea to the territory south | 
or tne raiiroaa on the ground that there | 
was no evidence to sustain the order otf 
the Commission. | 

Mr. Barrow contendéd that when the) 
Interstate Commerce Commission attempts 
to regulate intrastate rates it must be 
held wo a strict compliance of the law. | 


tion on Unemployment Relief announced Oct. 12. 
projects in 43 States and the District of Columbia. 
It proceeds as 
Bicoun 


was begun in the issue of Oct. 13. 


New Mexico 
New Mexico: Albuquerque. irrigation, $39.507 
addition to Engineering Hall.\$19.860; Roswell 
two sections of barracks, $90,000, gas mains 
and burners, $5,000, remodeling lavatories in 
old barracks, $6,000, remodeling post exchange, 
$4,000, alterations of Brown Hall, $4,000. 


Nevada 
Sparks, 
streets, 


Nevada: 
improving 


installing 
$2,000. 


North Carolina 


North Carolina: Durham, alterations and ad- 
dition to jail. $6,000; Morehead City, street 
repairs, $12,000; Spencer, water line extensions 
$150; Currituck Sound and Albermarle Sound, 
dradging, $32,705 


North Dakota 


North Dakota: Gavalier. power plant, $14,- 
962; Wahpeton, shop building, $25,000; Fargo, 
addition to water filtration plant, $11,000 


Ohio 


Ohio: Cincinnati, highways, $28,000, $81,500, 
$62,750, $30,000 and $30,400; paving Mill Street, 
$18,775, Viola Street, $2,100, Brinkmeier Avenue, 
$5,875, Rutledge Avenue, $1,850, LaSalle Strect, 
$9,200, Morand Alley, $2,850. Stratford Avenue, 
$5,550, Minion Avenue, $8,325, Nebraska Ave- 
nue, $18,300, Kotter Avenue, $4,775, Kermit 
Avenue, $2,400, Glen Parker Avenue, $12,900, 
Hickory Street, $16,500, Roth Avenue, $5,150, 
Luhn Avenue, $11,100, Stanhope Avenue, $5,800, 
Beaumont and Crestline Avenues, $10,400, Zinsle 
Avenue, $9,500, Glenwood Avenue, $7,350, Jose- 
lin Avenue, 3,550, Ida Street bridge, $82,000, and 
bridges, West Fork Road, $4,400, filing and grad- 
ing, Lincoln Park, $35,700, paving Shady Lane 
and Zingle Avenue, $3,450, telephone conduits, 
Delta Avenue, $24,650, wiring Ida Street bridge, 
$765, paving Herald Avenue, $12,300, paving 
Sixty-seventh Street, $3,083, paving Tuxworth 
Avenue, $10,100; Dover Village, grading, drain- 
ing and slagging, $4,498; Milford, resurfacing 
streets. $1,040; Butler County, treating surface. 
$39,814; Crawford County, ditch, $3,000; Wayne 
County, bridge and culverts, $4,037; Akron. 
repairing viaduct, $4,921; Holmes County, im- 
proving road, $5,406; Huron County, paving, 
grading and draining, $2,785; Ross County, 
road improvement, $944; St. Bernarti, grading, 
paving curbs, sidewalks, sewers and water 
mains, $5,616; Licking County, bridge con- 
struction, $40,000; Alliance, resurfacing. $1,600; 
Gibsonburg, paving, $7,161; Lakewood, scale 
house and office building, $3,223; Massillon, 
resurfacing and sidewalks, $5,793; Cuyahoga 
County, improving road, $326, improving road, 
$489; Hocking County, paving and bridge, $43.- 
360; Licking County, grading, $1,607, grading, 
$1,442; Morrow County, surfacing, $13,764; 
Richland, County, Wolfe culvert, $3,197; Sum- 


sewers, $12,000 


he stated that, in his Judgment, the Com- | mit County, repairing hospital building, $10,- 
mission could not interfere with intrastate | 900; Richland County, construction Latimer 
rates under that section of the Inter- | Road, No. 228, 91.878, Osbun Road, No. 262, $1 - 
5 ives j : 357, Anderson Road, No. 180, $2,212, West Smiley 

_ oe - oo age ow _ Avenue, Road 57, $2,212, Bricker Road, No. 229, 
a power without a e same $588, Ernsberger Road, No. 234, $718, Aten North 
forming to the principles laid down in/ Road, No. 42, $730, Gass Road, No. 39, Sec. A, 
section 15(a) of the act relative to the | $926. Mill Run Road, Nos. 130-32, $1,398, Rine- 
5 hart Road, Nos. 342-398, $3,132, Orchard Park 

prescribing of raves. Road No. 332, Sec. B, $1,328, Little Washington 

Contention Denied 


South Road = on a ae No, 363, $2,- 
, j j 39, C Ss oad, Nos. 295-296-299, $3,744, Ben- 
In reply to a question from Chief Jus- | on ene No 64. 31.458. Sane Norn Ya 
tice Hughes, Mr. Barrow stated that) no, 76, $1,458, Opdyke Road, No. 190, $1,805, 
there was a finding in this case on the}! Willet mand, No. -. oe. ee aed, No 
part of the Interstace Commerce Commis- | 189, $2,155, Henry Road, No. 198. $2,155, Horn- 
sion to the effect that the intrastate rates MS wie oo, See ee ea ahsee aa 
throughout Louisiana consitued a burden | stiving Road, No. 168, $4,594, county mainte- 
on interstate commerce. He went on to! nance yo oes eae eet eta, 
Say, however, that it was the contention | Pav'ng ron-© c + $29,911, W & 
ox ‘Louisiana that this finding was not | pouch Atron Canton soa aor, Beckie 
supported by sufficient evidence in so far | 4-2, Rex Hill Road improvement, $21,043. 
as vhe territory south of the Yazoo and — 
Mississippi Valiey Railway was concerned, 
because ihe provisions of section 15 (a) 
had not been complied with. 
in reply to queries Irom other members 
of the court, Mr. Barrow insisted that tne 
section ot tne Interstate Commerce Act | 
dealing with the power ot the Commission 
to remove discriminations against inter- i. 
siate commerce musi be considered in the | The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
lignt oi section 15(a). |on Oct. 13 made public decisions in rate 
Mi. Barrow aiso called the court's at- | and finance cases, which are summarized 
tenuion to ihe tact that the Commission | as follows: 
had prescribed a lerry transfer charge of Citrus Fruit: No, 22985.—Jacksonville Traf- 
Se ee oe ee poungs on tramic |" Sfaintenance by defendants “at” described 
in sand and gravel between New Orleans | rn south-central Florida of certain 
ana otner Louisiana ports, and points in| transit arrangements on citrus fruits 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas and western] shipped thereto from Florida origins, for 
Louisiana. He contended that there was | manufacture and reshipment to interstate 
absoiutely no evidence in the record of | ™arkets, while contemporaneously denying 
the case to support such a finding. 


similar arrangements at Jacksonville, found 
Disputes Louisiana's Contention 


unduly prejudicial. Undue prejudice or- 
dered removed 
. : Class Rates: No. 17000.—Rate Structure In- 
John Lord O'Brian, Assistant to the At-| vestigation, Part 2. Western Trunk-line 
torncy General of the United States, in Class Rates. Upon reconsideration, previous 
opening the case lor the appellees pointed | reports 164 I. C. C. 1, and 173 I. C. ©, 637: 
rac ~oneary > os 1. Exemption granted to Minneapolis, 
out that 1t was nov necessary for the In-| Red Lake & Manitoba Railway Company 
terstate Commerce Commission to pr0-| from requirement to participate Yn joint 
ceed under section 15(a) in determining) rates between points where none now ex- 
whether or not a discrimination did 2 we wesdion 20 does not restrain respondents 
facu exist against interstate commerce, from revising class rates in the manner in- 
He then took issue wiih the contention| dicated where applicable to wool, in the 
,of the State of Louisiana that there was ag? in saree. . ad 
noi sufficient evidence to support the See TOLOS OPRINRNY “DYOAcrined Dele een 
2 : c | ty. k., 1 key Ss 
Commission's findings. He stated that the See Sa. ee Se key Peles 
35 per cent disparity which existed be- F. D. No. 8966.—Louisville & Nashville 
tween the intrastate rates and the inter- wateeee Company bonds: , sae 
rac . . . . u ority grante ( oO issue 7 
state rates was sufficient to establish a 000,000 of 10-year secured 5 per cent gold 
discrimination provided it was supported | 
by other evidence. He maintained thai | 
the other evidence necessary to support 
such a finding had been considered by | 
the Commission. 
Mr. O'Brian also staied that it appeared 
from the record that traffic would not be 


bonds, to be sold at not less than 9534 per 
cent of par and accrued interest and the 
taken away from the carriers by reason 
of the increased rates. 


proceeds used to pay maturing indebted- 
Sought to Show Discrimination 


ness and for construction; and (2) to pledge 

as collateral security for the secured bonds 

$13,900,000 of other bonds described herein. 

2. That part of the application which re- 

quests authority to execute a proposed col- 

lateral trust indenture dismissed 
Uncontested Finance Cases 

Report and order in Finance Docket 

No. 8975, authorizing the Chicago and North 

Western Railway Company to issue not 
In reply to a question from Mr. Jus- 
tice Roberts, Mr. O’Brian said that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission did not 
base its findings on section 15(a) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act but had 
merely sought to establish a discrimina- 
tion against the shippers. | 
Mr. Harry McCall, representing the 

Texas and New Orleans Railroad Com- 

pany in case No. 37, also stressed the fact 


at 
al 


Decket No. 7987, authorizing the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company 
to issue $538,000 of first and general mort- 


Railway Rate and Finance Rulings, 
Examiners’ Reports and Complaints 





exceeding $8,380,000 of general-mortgage 
that there had been no attempt to make 


4', per cent gold bonds of 1987, and not 
exceeding , $16,456,000 of first and refunding 
any findings under section 15(a) of the 
Commerce Act. 


mortgage ‘gold bonds, series C, or any 
part thereof to be pledged and repledged 
as collateral security for ny note or notes 
which may be issued within the limita- 
tions of section 20a (9) of the act, ap- 
Mr. McCall contended that the ferry 
charges across the Mississippi River, 
which had been attacked by counsel for 
the State of Louisiana, did not enter into 
a@ discussion of the issues which were pre- 


proved. 
Supplemental report and order in Finance 
sented to the court by the appeal. 


gage 6 per cent gold bonds, series B, to be 
pledged and repledged as collateral security 
for short-term notes, previous report 158 I. 
Cc. C. 519, approved. 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket 
No. 8943, authorizing (1) the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railroad Company to op- 
erate under trackage rights over a line of 
railroad owned by the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railway Company, between Bea- 
trice and Rockford, and to abandon its own 
line of railroad between the same points; 
and (2) joint construction by the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 
and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company of connecting tracks at 
Beatrice and Rockford, all in Gage County, 
Nebr., approved. 


Mississippi Authorizes 
Cotton Acreage Reduction 


Jackson, Miss., Oct. 13. Examiner's Report 
Governor Theodore G. Bilbo today signed The Commission also made public an 
a bill passed by the Legislature to reduce °X#miner’s proposed report in a rate case, 


: = which is summarized as follows: 
cotton acreage in the State by 50 per cent itmees. Maiieth Bastion  Anniic y 
in 1932. The measure provides that it 14186 Subject to cacditicns ham ee 7 
shall not become operative until similar! report. applicants granted authority to 
legislation is enacted by States growing! maintain rates on lime and ground or pul- 
at least 75 per cent of the crop in the verized limestone and marl. in carloads, 
United States . from poifits in Maryland, West. Virginia 
? and Virginia to destinations in Virginia 
_ without observing the long-and-short-haul 
* isi f section 4 of the Int te - 
Beetle Quarantine — iA. ee 


The Japanese beetie quarantine will be Rate Complaints 
considered for extension to Ohio and Complaints against railway 
South Carolina at a conference this Fall| with the Interstate Commerce 
at Washington. This quarantine now in-|sion have just been announced 
cludes all or portions of nine States and!Commission as follows: 
the District of Columbia. (Department of Petroleum Products: No. 24753 
Agriculture.) Eagle Oil Corporation, Kansas City, 
The Ahanapee & Western Railway. Against 
the application of refined oil rates on 
Shipments of furnace oil, distillate, fuel oil 
and oil having a baume gravity of 
les than 40 degrees from and to Ca per, 
Wyo.. Fort Worth, Tex., and Ave ista, Kans., 
and from other points of origin in Arkansas, 
ouiriens Texa Olsiahomea. Kancsa Mis- 
souri and Wyoming to points in Kanras 
Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah, 


rates filed 
Commis- 
by the 


White 
eG es 


Indian Purchases of Iron 


India bought only 2 per cent of her 
steel and iron from the United States in 
the fiscal year 1929-30: Britain and Bel- 
gium continue to dominate the market. 
(Department of Commerce.) | 

i r 


| increasing 
;}documented pleasure 
|} 3ross tonnage on June 30, 1931, as com- 


The Organization listed 576 
Publication of the statement 
folipws: 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma: Citntan; "warehouse and office 
building, $17,000; Muskogee, altering sleeping 
quarters of store, $1,000; Tulsa, fire station, 
$9,610, fire station, $20.276 storm sewer, $7,539; 
Custer County,, five bridges, $68,000, bridge, 


Oregon 


Oregon: Silverton, alteration to high school, 


$2,570, 
Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania: Nr. Reading. drain pipe valves 
and appurtenances, $885; Reading, repairing 
five residences, $1,492; Nr. Lehighton, grade 
school, $40,000; Chambersburg, high school 
building, $400,000; Cheltenham, grading field 
at school, $1,190, fencing athletic field school, 
$2,000, plumbing in schools, $3,000, painting 
schools, $3,000, hockey field, $300, carpentry 
work in schools, $1,000; Columbia, 
schools, $1,500; Larksville, hose house repairs, 
$2,997; Latrobe, bridge, $39,740; Nr. Strouds- 
burg, bridge, $13,646; Wilkes-Barre, condition- 
ing two athletic fields for high schools, $12,400, 
sanitation in schools, $1,685, painting school 
buildings, $1,360, electric fixtures in schools, 
$700, coal conveyor equipment school, $700; 
Vest Leechburg, improving street, $19,539; 
Lower Merion Township, administrative school 
building, $604,000; Allegheny County, sewer, 
$5,500; Westmoreland County, surfacing, $19,- 
000; Conshohocken, repair of schools, $1,000; 
Erie, paving, $3,368; Farrell, church, $50,000; 
Ford City, school repairs, $5,000; Harrisburg, 
church, $29,000; Lansford, school building im- 
provements, $10,000; Lebanon, repairing school 
buildings, $1,430, resurfacing school yards, $1,- 
500, reroofing schools, $500, rebuilding 
$1,882, repairing school, $600; Philadelphfa, hos- 
pital building, $1,000,000; West Reading, grad- 
ing, paving curbs and gutters, $12,934; Abing- 
ton, bridge, $8,436; Edinboro, walks and grad- 
ing, $2,975; Lewis, bridge, $2,715; McKeesport, 
grading, paving and curbing. $5,500; Temple- 
ton, retaining wall, $1,100; Wilmerding, storm 
sewer, $11,481; Lower Merion Township, bridge, 
$12,480: Lower Moreland, bridge, $3,161; New 
Hanover Township, bridge, $4,915; Columbia 
County, bridge, $1,377; Washington County, 
resurfacing, $40,894; Bellevue, Grant School 
addition, $145,000; Canonsburg, grade school, 
annex, $15,000, high school annex, 
Connellsville, fan for motor in school, 
rewired new lighting fixtures 


$675, 


$72; painting interior of high school, $300, re- 
pairs to heating system high school, $473, 
drinking fountain south side of school, $352, 
painting interior of two schools, $2,104, 
pairing school, $1,667, two heating boilers in 


school, $4,775, automatic stoker in school, $1,-| 


school building, 


450, church 


and Sunday 
$65,000. 


South Carolina 


South Carolina: Aiken, rectory and sacristy, 


$50,900. 
South Dakota 


South Dakota: Brookings, improvement and 
addition, State College, $25,000; Plarkinton, 
kitchen at training school, $15,000; Vermil- 
lion, heating tunnels and fire protection sys- 
tem, $30,000; Pierre, State Office Building, 
$253,227. 


Tennessee 


Tennessee: Hamilton County, improving 
road, $25,000; Knox County, grade _ school, 
$4,000; Lawrenceburg, school building, $i1,- 
000; Lawrence County, school, $11,000, school, 
$10,000; Cannon County, addition to school 
building, $1.500, school building, $1,200; Mc- 
Minn County, wells to supply schools water, 
$2,000, construction of Teachers School build- 


Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota, North 


Dakota, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Fire Clay: No. 24754.—The Weir Smelting 
Company, Pittsburgh, Kans., v. Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad. Against a rate of 1412 cents 
per 100 pounds on crude or mine run fire 
clay, carloads, from Alsey, Ill., and St. Louis, 
Mo., to Caynne, Kans., as in violation of sec- 
tion 1 as being higher mile for mile than 
contemporanedus rates from the same ship- 
ping points to Bartelsville, Blakewell and 
Quinton, Okla., and Fort Smith, Van Buren 
and South Fort Smith, Ark. 

Hay, Feed, Livestock: No. 24755.—Henry 
C. Stuart, Elk Garden, Va.. v. Norfolk & 
Western Railway. Against charges on ship- 
ments of hay, feed and livestock between 
points in Virginia and points of origin in 
New York, Wisconsin, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, Ohio, Georgia, North Carolina and « 
Virginia to points in the drought-stricken 
area of Virginia by reason of alleged cane 
cellation of permits in 1930. 

Lumber: No. 24756.—William Cameron & 
Co., Inc., v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Against rates in violation of 
sections 1, 2 and 3 ®f the Interstate Com- 
merce Act as applied to carload shipments 
of lumber and mixed carload shipments of 
lumber and shingle between points in Texas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma and Waco, Tex. 


Number of Registered Pleasure Paihne 


repairing | 


hool, | 


$60,000; | 


in buildings | 
(schools), $1,657, new receptacles in schools, | 


| 1927 


re-| 


}and Motor Company 


Total, all stores 60,203 


Hundreds Turned Away, 
Federal Bureau Says 


General merchandise group 
Department stores with food departments 
and over, exclusive of food sales) 
Department stores without food departments 
000 and over) 


Successful high school aviation courses | 
in Buffalo have attracted 400 students in 
day and night classes, and their pop- | 
ularity is so great that accommodations | Dry goods stores with food defiartments 


.| Dry goods stores without food departments 
; cannot be provided for hundreds of other | Piece goods stores 


youths seeking entrance, The United | General merchandise stores with food departments... 
States Office of Education announced in| General rane a without food departments 
a statement just made public. Army and navy goods stores 
| The ee are pond g years in length, Variety, 5-and-10, and to-a-dollar stores 

include modern equipment and all neces- | 
sary facilities fro:.. aircraft construction 
to air navigation. Forty fliers have been | 
| trained by three flying clubs of the school 
simce 1927, while others have been em- | 
ployed in various mechanical capacities. | 
The statement follows in full text: 

Aviation is taught both day and night | 
}in the Burgard Vocational High School, | 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


| Six Aviation Work Shops 


($100,000 
($100,- 


1,769 
70 


55 
168 


Food group 


Candy and nut stores » 

Confectionery stores (candy and fountain) 

Dairy products, butter, cheese, ice cream 
milk dealers) 

Eggs and poultry dealers . 

Delicatessen stores 

Fruit stores and vegetable markets 

Grocery stores (without meat departments) 

Groceries with meats es 

Meat markets with groceries .. 

| Ftsh markets (sea foods ‘ 

Meat markets 

Bakery goods stores 

Caterers 

Coffee, tea, spices 

Farm products, general ... 

General food stores 


(including 


' ‘The intricacies of actual plane construc- 
tion, repair and.even flying are studied 
| in this high school’s six new aviation work | 
shops by 150 day students and 250 evening 
students, according to a report to the Fed- 
eral Office of Education by William B. 
Kamprath, principal of the school, 
Supplied with actual planes and plane 
engines and equipment such as is used in 
the service departments of modern air- 
plane repair hangars, the Burgard stu- 
dents are granted an exceptional oppor- | 
tunity to learn almost everything about | 
aviation from aircraft construction to air | 
navigation. | 
The courses extend over a four-year) 
period. Students spend one-half.of every | 
day in the aviation work shops. The other | 
half of the day is spent in studying reg- 
ular high school ‘subjects including re- 
lated trade work in science, mathematics 
and drafting. Shop and laboratory work 
includes construction and repair of air- | 
craft, repair of aircraft engines, aircraft 
machine shop work, aircraft electrical re- 
pair and welding, aerodynamics, meteorol- 
ogy and air navigation. | 
Forty fliers have been trained by three | 
flying clubs of Burgard school since May, | 
(this phase of the course is op-| 
tional) and this year, prior to graduation, 
10 Burgard students were given plane as- | 
sembly positions by the Curtiss Aeroplane | 
in Buffalo. Two 


Automotive group 


Motor vehicler—rales and service .. 

Used-car establishments 

Accessories, tires. and batteries 

Battery shops (including repairs) 

Tire shops (including tire repairs) 

Filling stations (gas, oil. and fuel oil) 

Filling stations with tires and accessories 

Fijling stations with candy. lunch counter. 
groceries, or other merchandise 

Motor cycles (only) 

Bicycles, motor cycles, and supplies 

Bicycle shops 

Body, fender. and paint shops 

Garages (repairs and storage. gas and oil, accessories) 

Parking stations, parking garages and lots (sales of 
gas and oil) 

Radiator shops (including repairs) 

Other automotive establishments 


tobacco, 


Apparel group 


Men's and boys’ clothing 

Men’s and bovs’ hats and caps ... 

Men’s furnishings 

Men’s clothing and furnishings .. 

Children’s specialty shops 

Women’s ready-to-wear specialty shops—apparel and 
accessories 

Clothing stores—men’s, women 

Millinery shops . aes 

Men's shoe stores 

Women's shoe stores 

Men’s, women’s and children’s shoe stores .... 


(1929 
$1,851,405,393 


$194,292,652 


11,433,853 


68,056,391 
700.550 
31,569,103 
1,491,711 
1,795,319 
43,795,648 
574,963 
34,875,114 


$566 567,582 


1,668,192 
38,518,912 


49,632,601 
6,119,404 
22,933,129 
21,993,188 
195,339,045 
87,361,763 
44,727,049 
6,218,770 
77,873,963 
12,279.645 
173.330 
1,106,557 
338,884 
283,150 


$325,442,200 


208,383,022 
3,436,383 
13,083,080 
3,123,109 
7,655,753 
21,964,773 
18,266,379 


20,304,362 
142,071 


612,947 . 


406,012 
1.870.736 
24,751,910 


595.414 
315,458 
530,791 


$149,577,981 


11,049,614 
2,105,792 
11,619,460 
16,995,413 
3,915,196 


34,928,483 
13,934,446 
5,882,367 
3,392,101 
3,868.672 
26,251,265 


100.60 


10.48 


62 


04 


8 
10 


03 


$458.12 


48.08 


2.83 
16.84 
7.81 
‘37 


44 
10.84 
1 


8.63 


$140.19 


1 
9.53 


12.28 
1.51 
5.67 
5.44 

48,34 

21.62 


11.07 | 


1.54 
19.27 
3.04 
04 
27 


08 | 


07 


$80.53 
51.56 
85 
3.24 
17 
1.89 
5.44 


4.52 | 


5.02 
.04 


15 | 
10 


46 
6.12 


15 
08 
13 


$37.01 
2.73 
52 
2.87 
4.20 
97 


8.64 
3.45 
1.45 
-84 
96 
6.50 


' modeling of pleasure pier, $5,000; Brownwood, 


| Brownwood, 


| constructing bridges, 


| mentary school, $6,974; Seminole. high school, 


| to school, $800. 


Burgard students in the avaition courses 
made the highest ratings in a recent civil 


| service examination for municipal airport 
| mechanics, and two others recently opened 
|/up a private flying field. They conduct a 
/}commercial landing field and operate a 


flying service both locally and cross coun- 
try. | 


ings, $1,500; Cookeville, Céntral High School, | 
$97,000; Memphis, fire station, $15,000. 


Texas 


Texas: Austin, grading and leveling, $2,034; 
Flatonia, rural school, $2,675; Josephine, 
church and educational building, $5,000; | 
Neches, addition to high school, $11,230; Over- | 


| ton, church, $9,000; Port Arthur, development | 


of 20-acre park, $12,000, swimming pool, $50,- 
000, $3,000 and $2,000; Dewitt County, schools, 


addition to jatl, $6,290; Burleson County, 
school, $2,700; Callahan County, schools, $1,- 
000, $3,000 and 2,000; Dewitt County, schools, 
$400, $1,000 and $2,600; Fort Worth, improve- 
ments of city water department, $450,000; Vic- 
toria, repairs.on school buildings, $3,000; Tom 
Green County, school building, $10,000; Travis 
County, school building, $1,000, Pleasant Val- 
ley School Building, $900; Athens, road work, 
$57,577; Beaumont, street paving, $10,385; 
overpass, $29,100; Columbus, 
Skull Creek Bridge, $27,252, road work, $34.- 
484; Corpus Christi, repairing street, $4,510; | 
Huntsville, road work, $121,462; Junction, | 
$59,416; Port Stockton, 
road work, $34,313; Progresso, high and ele- 


$45,000; Wichita Falls, post office, $725,000; | 
Hidalgo County, repairing teacherage, $300, re- | 
building residence for school, $500, brick | 
schoolhouse, $8,000; Panola County, addition | 


4,295,213 
4.064.285 
872,171 
1,540,775 
4,251,814 
82,185 
505,429 
23,300 


1.06 
1.01 
22 
38 
1.05 
.02 
"13 
-O1 


Furriers—fur shops .... 
Hosiery shops 

Knit-goods shops e 
Corsets and lingerie shons . 
Custom tailors 

Dressmakers 

Infants’ wear shops 

Other apparel and accessories 


$83,322,282 
50,684,170 
1.160.061 
4,486,268 
136.045 
1,196,370 
8,275,910 
8,361,163 
3,558,103 
539,148 
174.613 
546.055 
290,255 
397.494 
1,434,437 
606,011 
1,369.277 
106,902 


Furniture and household group $20.62 
Furniture stores 

Drapery, curtain, and upholstery stores 

Floor covering stores 

Aluminumware eenee 

China, glassware. crockery, tinware, 
Household appliances (electrical) 

Household appliances (other than electrical) 
Refrigeration (electric onlv) 

Refrigeration (electric and gas) 

Antique furniture with some used furniture 
Brushes and brooms 

Pictures and framing 

Stoves and ranges .. 

Antique shops 

Awnings, flags. banners, window shades, 
Interior decorator stores 

Lamps and shades 


29 
03 


83 
13 
.04 


07 
10 
35 
and tents.. 
.34 
03 


$161,768,240 
88,152,232 
8,170,297 
1,848,659 
31,388,927 
6,399,638 
3,406,466 
10,759,639 
1,499,625 
10,143,357 


Lumber and building greup $40.03 
Lumber and building materials .. 

Lumber and hardware 

Roofing ‘ 

Hardware stores 

Electrical shops 

Heating appliances and oil burners 
Plumbing, heating, ventilating (including 
Glass and mirror shops 

Paint and glass shops ... 


2.02 
46 
7.77 
1.58 
84 


37 
2.51 


$371.020.728 
4,964,194 
28,779,397 
24,274,059 
148,316 
9,259,130 


$17.57 
1.23 
7.12 
6.01 
.04 
2.29 


Restaurants and eating places .. 
Cafeterias oe 
Restaurants 
Lunch rooms 
Box lunches 
Lunch counters 





West Virginia 
West Virginia: Pocahontas County, addition, 
Durbin School, $3,443, heating system, Durbin 
School, $1,700, heating system, Greenbank | 
School, $1,100, new foundation and repairs at 
Nauvoo School, $500; Grafton, fence athletic 


| field, $600; Huntington, repairing heating sys- 
| tem. $3,800; Keyser, remodeling floof of high 


school, $2,450; Braxton County, one room 


| school, $1,500, one room school, $1,350; Jackson | 


| 
| 
{ 


| County, 


remodeling school building, $475; | 
Mercer County, auditorium to school, $15,000; | 
Taylor County, Simpson School, $785; Harris- | 
ville, lights for school grounds, $1,500, grading | 


| of school grounds, $600, new school floors, $600, | 


repairs on school building, $600; Kermit, | 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.) | 


an amnion | 


Highest in American Yachting History 


The greatest number of pleasure yachts 


| 
| 


yacht documented in 1847 to the present 


in the history of American yachting is} date. 


now registered with the Bureau of Navi- 
gation of the Department of Commerce, 
according to an announcement issued Oct. 
13 by the Bureau. 


The number of pleasure crafts increased 
8 per cent between June, 1930, and June, 
1931, and now stands at 3,582 yachts of 
205,272 gross tons, the statement reports. 


015 tons owned by C. J. Forstmann of 


| Passaic, N. J., is the largest yacht in the 


country, according to the announcement 
which follows in full text: 


The number of daeumented yachts is 
annually, there being 3,582 
vessels of 205,272 


pared to 3,315 vessels of 188,657 gross ton- 
nage on June 30, 1930, an increase of a 


| little over 8 per cent during the year, ac- 


cording to A. J. Tyrer, Commissioner of 
the Commerce ,Department’s Bureau of 


Navigation. 


The present number of 3,582 pleasure 
vessels, with an aggregate tonnage of 205,- 
272 is the highest total registered in the 


| history of American yachting, Mr. Tyrer 


said. 

The latest edition of Merchant Marine 
Statistics shows a complete tabulation of 
the trend of the American yacht industry 
from the period of the first built pleasure 


These figures show the first sailing 


| yacht “Una,” of 44 gross tonnage, to have | 


' 


|The “Orion,” a diesel-driven vessel of 3,-, 


| follows: 


been built in 1847, at Williamsburg, N. 
Y.; the first steam yacht, “Wave,” of 80) 
gross tonnage, built of iron at Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in 1864; the first motor yacht, 
a naphtha-propelled vessel of 9 gross 
tons, named the “Half Moon,” was built 
at New York, N. Y., in 1891, for James 
Roosevelt of Hyde Park. Each of these 
vessels has long since passed out of ex- 
istence, and today the oldest pleasure | 
vessel of each type remaining in service} 
is the sloop yacht “Nebula,” a 16 gross 
tonnage vessel built in 1885 owned by 
Emma L. George of .New York; the steam 
yacht “Ramona.” 59 gross tonnage, built 
in 1886 owned by James T. Reid, 
Port Huron, Mich.; and the gas yacht 
“Beronda,” of 15 gross tonnage built in 
1893 owned by Frank Mirabito of Boston. 

Of the pleasure vessels now in existence, 
the largest of the various types are as 
The diesel yacht “Orion,” of 
3,015 gross tonnage, owned by Carl Julius 
Forstmann of Passaic, N. J.; the electric 
steam yacht “Corsair,” 2,142 gross tonnage 
formerly owned by J. P. Morgan of New 
York and now owned by the Commerce 


Department’s Coast and Geodetic Survey, | 


now the “Oceanographer”; and _ the 
schooner yacht “Elena,” 206 gross tonnage, 
owned by W. B. Bell, also of New York. 


dm 


Two-year Decline Recorded in Number 


Of Employes of Class One Railroads 


The number of employes 
the Class I railroads of the Nation on 
Aug. 15 amounted to 1,288,074, or 17.94 per 
cent below the total for the same date 
in 1930, and 26.80 per cent below the fig- 
ure for Aug. 15, 1929, according to a tabu- 


id staff 


Executives, officials a 
: 2nd 
a 


Professional, cleric 
Maintenance of w: 
Maintenance of ex 
Transportation (oth 
Transportation (vs . switch 
Trenrpor on ¢ire-n and engine service) 


assistants . 
general 
tructu 

and srteres 


“rel ers tender 


Total, all employes , oceensadeoes 


reported by, lation 


ain. engine. and yard) 


just made public by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The tabu- 
lation of employes at the middle of Au- 
gust, 1931 (A), and 
crease from 1930 and 
railways, follows: 

1930 
7.03 
11.88 


1929 
9.63 
19.22 
38.03 
337,519 25.68 
158,639 
17,548 
242.764 


and hocilers)... 19.98 


23.79 
26.80 


RN Ra ne icsbsec end aera 


the per cent of de-| 
1929 on Class I steam | 


19.68 | 


385.849 
700,169 
1,750.218 
759,396 


-10 
mI 
43 
19 


Fountains 

Fountain and lunch ... 
Soft-drink stands 
Bottled waters 





33 
10 
02 


Second-hand stores 
Automobile parts and accessories (second-hand). 
Tires and batterics (second-hand) 
Furniture (second-hand) 
Pawnshops (sales) 
Clothing, shoes, etc. (second-hand) . 
Lumber and building materials (second-hand) ... 
Hardware (second-hand) Saws 
Books (second-hand) 
Office appliances (store fixtures and equipment, sec- 
ond-hand) 
Typewriters (second-hand) 
Used barrels, boxes, crates, casks, sawdust, etc. 
Machinery (second-hand, including second-hand pipe) 
Unclassified second-hand merchandise 


$5,393,389 
400.501 
89,892 
1,178,137 
699,722 
138,084 
1,109,298 
163,500 
231,228 


154,356 
81,40? 
893,221 
112,042 
142,001 


27 
.04 


.04 
02 
22 


04 


Other retail stores $294,020,339 $72.75 


Country general stores 
with groceries) 

Country general stores (groceries with clothing and/or 
shoes) 

Country general stores (groceries with dry goods and 
or notions) 

Book stores 

Cigar stores with fountains . 

Cigar stands 

Cigar stores without fountains 

Coal and wood yards 

Ice dealers (except manufacturers) 

Coal and feed dealers 

Drug stores without fountains 

Drug stores with fountains 

Farm implements, machinery, and equipment . 

Farm implements, hay, grain, and feed 

Feed stores 

Fertilizer stores 

Harness shops 

Farmers’ supplies 
keeping supplies) 

Florists 

Toy shops 

Art and gift shops 

Novelty and souvenir shops 

Jewelry stores (installment credit) 

Jewelry stores 

Luggage and leather goods stores 

Musical instruments and music stores (without radio) 

News dealers 

Office and school supplies 

Office and store mechanical appliances, 

Office and store furniture and equipment 

Store fixtures 

Typewriters 

Opticians and optometrists 

Radio and electrical shops 

Radios and musical instruments 

Sporting goods specialty stores 
equipment) 

Sporting goods, toys. and stationery 

Scientific and medical instruments, 
equipment dealers 

Seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock dealers ... 

| Blank books, accounting, and legal forms .. 

| Paper and paper products 

Printers and lithographers (retail sales) 

| Stationers and engravers 

| Womens’ exchanges 

| Art galleries (sales) 

|} Auction houses (miscellaneous goods at auction) 

| Barbers’ supplies, at retail 

| Cameras and photographic supp: 

Chemicals, other than drugs 

Dental supplies, at retail 

Toilet articles and preparations (including perfumes) 

Zmbroidery, needlework, and stamped goods 

Iron, steel, and metals, at retail 

| Leather and findings, at retail 

Livestock dealers 

| Machinery, at retail 

Malt products and supplies 

Monuments and tombstones 

Patent medicines, remedies, perfumes, extracts, etc... 

Pet shops_ (anima!s, birds, etc.) 

Regalia, badges, and emblems 

| Religious goods stores (includfhg religious books) .. 

Rubber goods stores 

Rubber stamps .. 

Sanitary supplies ( 

Sign shops 

Undertakers’ funera! supplies (including some service) 

Unclassified 


(miscellaneous merchandise 245 


.07 


9,917,286 
269,154 


2,210,369 
1,275,443 
2,880,740 
1,012,716 
13,733,732 
71,089,461 
3,254,687 
7,393,885 
18,769,955 
27,770,158 
2,411,572 
1,771,913 44 
14,372,432 . 3.56 
560.639 J 14 
229,296 -06 


2,208,682 55 
8,584,184 2.12 
1,153,157 .29 
1.708.750 “42 
1.386.387 134 
1,419,664 
12,526,299 
1,382,583 
1,426,441 
9,746,982 
1,128,675 
3,341,235 
2.416.679 
475,799 
656,392 
1,943,236 
16,980,404 
9.479.410 


1,919,350 
1,535,884 


1,383,660 
2,544,517 
49,090 
867,743 
801,819 
4,384,552 
46,897 
772,397 
2,765,879 
136,805 
672,610 
195.255 
482,503 
1,284,074 
485,530 
403.668 
354,905 
1,011,198 
887,016 
1,307,288 
1.746.866 
1,232,894 
614,078 
21,419 
59,436 
304,211 
10,123 
140,911 
400,426 
5.028.064 
3,270,964 


32 
-71 
25 
3.40 
17.59 
81 
1.83 
4.64 
6.87 
-60 


(including ranch, dairy and bee- 


3.10 
34 
26 

2.41 
-28 
83 
-60 
12 
16 
48 

4.20 

2.35 


47 
38 


34 
-63 
-01 
21 
.20 
1.08 


(including athletic 


183 
167 


~ eLess than one-hundredth of 1 per cent. es 
Note.—Kind of stores not identical with commodities sold. 


, 


‘ 


12.54 | 
1.11 | 


-30 | 
2.05 | 
2.07 | 


-14 | 


315 | 


21.81 | 


2.66 | 


‘03 | 


-35 | 


| Analyzed by Department 


' 
| Of Commerce 
| [Continued from Page 5.] 
|ing their principals to draw on South 
| African customers in dollars. Prior to the 
| break in_ sterling, trade was dull but 
| Steady. The severe drought in Natal has 
| been broken and prospects of a heavy in- 
| crease in the wheat crop are stimulating 
| the demand for agricultural implements, 
| Particularly in the Cope Province. 
;, ~The outlook for automobile ‘sales has 
improved in the Cape Province and is fair 
|in the Transvaal and Natal. Imports of 
| American and Canadian cars in June 
|numbered 888, with a value of £103,920, 
| From Europe imports numbered 182, val- 
| ued at £32,615. Thirty-two trucks im- 
| ported from the United States were valued 


| at £9,715 and 15 from Europe were valued# 


at £3,616. 


_ The building industry in the Transvaal 
is fairly active. The general lumber mar- 
ket, however, is hesitant. 
softwoods is fair but stocks are reported 
above normal and prices are weak. Sup- 
| Plies of hardwoods are low but demand is 
| also poor. The August output of gold 
| amounted to 912,324 fine ounches, valued 
| at £3,875,305, one of the highest produc- 
| tion records so far. Total mineral output, 
lean diamonds, was valued at £4,- 


Netherland East Indies 
Netherland East Indies.—Business has 
| been at a standstill during the past week. 
|The Java Bank practically placed an em- 
| bargo on all exchange, confining transac- 
tions to small amounts only, and the Gov- 
| ernment instructed post offices to discon< 
| tinue sending orders until further notice. 
The trade is awaiting announcement from 
|The Hague regarding the policy to be 


| pursued. 


Philippine Islands 
| Philippine Islands—The slight improve- 
;ment in Philippine business cdhditions 
| noted last week apparently is lost, owing 
| to fractional declines in prices of copra 
and abaca. 
Sweden 

| Sweden.—Collective wage agreements 
| cancelled by the employers on Sept. 3 
|involve the mechanical workshops, al 
| metal industries, woodpulp mills and steve- 
|dores. About 120,000 workers are affected 
by these cancellations which become ef- 
| fective Jan. 1, 1932. It is expected that 
| the employers will demand a reduction in 
| wages. The shoe and tanning industry 
| together with some minor industries have 
| postpjoned giving notice until Oct. 31. In 
| addition, notice of cancellation on Oct. 31 
is prescribed in the wage agreement for 
the paper and saw mill industries. Wage 
agreements in the textile and mining in- 
dustries have been proldnged. 


Cuba 


Cuba.—As the month of September drew 
to a close, there were indications of a 
slight betterement in business conditions, 
| following the seasonal habits of Cuba at 


Demand for ¥ 


the approach of the sugar grinding. The 4 


| Spirit of the more active business enter- 
prises seemed better. Commercial travel- 
ers. began to go out over the country, and 
| Several reported good transactions. Busi- 
|ness men still felt disinclined to under- 
take new-enterprises. The activities of 
selling were again begun, so far as these 
| did not involve entering into new com- 

mitments. The statistics of business move- 

ment still indicated downward trend in 

the situation as a whole. About $600,000 

net outflow of currency had taken place 
|up to the twenty-fifth of the month. Up 
| to the same date, $22,902,915 in clearings, 
| against $53,150,537 in the whole month of 


| September, 1930, had been reported by the & 
v 


| Havana Clearing House. 

| In the first three weeks of September 
| the railroad gross reported aggregated 
| $261,813, as against $569,143 in the same 
| weeks of September, 1930. Indications are 
| that Cuba’s sugar production will be still 
further restricted in the zafra to come, 
under the control established by the Chad< 
bourne scheme. Cuba has not disposed of 
all of the surplus carried over, and Chad- 
|bourne is reported to have stated that 
}under the international agreement this 
necessitates a cut in production to absorb 
| what is left. Another “prosperity” aspect 
|of the Cuban situation that may come as 
|@ surprise to many is the investment buy- 
jing now going on in Cuba. This buying 
of securities from abroad is proceeding 
}upon a fairly heavy scale, considered in 
| proportion to the size of the country. 

| It is known that Cuba is now absorb- 
| ing large amounts of her own public-debt 
| obligations, buying in at about half the 
| price obtained at the time of the flota< 
tion of these securities by astute Ameri- 
can financiers. It is becoming evident 
| that Cuban holdings of foreign and home 
| investment securities aggregate to a figure 
| several times the largest estimate made 
of them. In a study being made by this 
| Office of Cuba’s balances, $77,000,000 in 
| ownership of the securities supposedly 
| representing investment of foreign inter- 
ests in Cuba have been found to be dis- 
tributed in Cuba itself. 

Norway 
Norway.—Closed Norwegian State ac- 
counts for 1930-31, according to figures 
| Secu published by the Ministry of Fi- 
|nance, show expenditures for the year to- 
taled 389,700,000 crowns while revenues 
| amounted to 380,100,000 crowns compared 
with 395,800,000 crowns and 410,500,000 
crowns respectively during 1929-30. The 
deficit of 9,600.000 crowns actually works 
out at 6,200,000 crowns because unex- 
pended appropriations included in the 
closed accounts were subsequently re- 
duced by 3,400,000 crowns. For the fiscal 
year 1929-30 there was a surplus of 14,- 
700,000 crowns. 

Earlier estimates had mentioned a pos- 
sible slight surplus in the accounts for 
1930-31 and consequently some disappoint< 
ment was felt when this was not obtained. 
Considering the public finances of many 
other countries, at present, the result is 
quite satisfactory. The national debt was 
reduced by 18,000,000 crowns; interest 
payments of debt amounted to 78,800,000 
|crowns; and expenditures for state en- 
terprises, 23,081,000 crowns. State rail- 
+ways returned a deficit of 9,600,000 crowns 
(previously expected to balance) and rev- 


3|enues from the post and telegraph serv- 


ices were also less than estimated. (Crown 
equals about $0.27.) 


Finland 


Finland.—Finnish imports during the 
first eight months of 1931 amounted to 
2,160,200,000 marks as compared with 3,- 
267,600,000 marks in the same period of 
| 1930. Exports totaled 2,736,200,000 marks 
as against 3,565,800,000 marks in the Janu- 
ary-August period of 1930. Consequently, 
the surplus of exports amounted to 576,< 


000,000 marks for the first eight months® 


as compared with a surplus of 278,200,000 
marks for the same period of 1930. (Mark 
| equal to about $.025.) 


The survey of conditions in other 
countries will be printed in the issue 
| of Oct, 15, 


A 
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Safeguards Advised in Plans 








Michigan Orders 


Of Banks Urged - To Alter Reserve Credit Base Speci | Program 


By State 


More Conservative Policy 
Strengthening Structure, 
Utah Commissioner Says 


In Radio Address 


Satt Lake City, Uran, Oct. 13. 


Well-managed banks are entitled to 
the support of their communities, W. H. 
Hadlock, Utah State Bank Commissioner, 
declared in a recent radio address over 
Station: KSL. Bankers are pursuing a 
more and more conservative policy, he con- | 
tinued, in strengthening the banking 
structure, and in, meriting public support. 

His address féllows in full text: 

Just recently I attended the Bank Com- 
missioner’s Convention at New Orleans. 
There were about 35 State Banking De- 
partments represented. Brief reports were 
given by the Commissioners of the con- 
ditions in their respective States. These 
reports came from the great industrial | 








Vetere, from the States below the Mason 


and Dixon Line where cotton and tobacco | 
are king, from the States of the North 
and Middle West from whence comes the 


a wheat and corn to feed our Nation, also 


from the Pacific coast and Rocy Mountain 
States with their diversification of min- 
ing, livestock, agriculture, lumber, the 
canning industry, etc. 
Outlook More Optimistic 

We are all aware of the temporary re- 
duction in the values of the commodi- 
ties which we produce in the West, nev- 
ertheless reports given by the Commis- 
sioners of our great West were more en- 
couraging, more optimistic, than were the 
reports from other sections of our United 
States, for such is the spirit of the West. 
However, the general attitude of all Com- 
missioners from all parts indicates that 
brighter days are ahead, 
‘No one will deny that an overbanked 
condition due to the indiscriminate grant- | 
ing of bank charters in the past has had 
its evil effects. During the past decade 
our bankers have been pursuing a more 
and more conservative policy to strengthen 
the banking structure of our Nation. As 
an indication and by way of illustration | 


of a better banking program, permit me | 


to read a few figures from the published 
statements of the twelfth Federal reserve 
district which includes the Pacific coast 
States and some of the Rocky Mountain 
States. 


& On Oct. 1, 1920, the rediscounts of the 


member banks with the Federal reserve 
bank of the twelfth district amounted to 


4 §$174,530,000; on Sept. 28, 1921, rediscounts 


§ 


¥illinois Considers Proposal for 


in the same district were $126,353,000; qn 

Sept. 29, 1926, $68,694,000; Sept. 30, 1931 

(this year) rediscounts for the twelfth 

district amounted to only $47,609,000. 
Part of Industrial Life 


The history of banking in the United | 


States is a most interesting one. It isa 
history of an industry that has been re- 
sponsible for the development and expan- 
sion of other industries, and today the in- 
dustrial life of your community and my 
community is very much woven around 
our local banks. Better bank manage- 
ment as sponsored by the American 
Bankers Association and other banking 
agencies, is meeting with splendid results 
and our bankers of today realize as never 
before, the importance of following proper 
policies in the operation of banks. 

The depositing public is entitled to know 
that their bank is pursuing good and con- 
servative licies and that all the affairs 
of their bank are being properly, man- 
aged—in return such banks are entitled 
to the good will and support of their 
communities. 


Bank Assessments 
Substitute Studied 








Deferred Deposits 


SPRINGFIELD, It., Oct. 13. 


As a substitute for the collection of an 
assessment against shareholders of Illi- 
nois State banks to remove slow and 
doubtful assets or to cover bond deprecia- 
tion, the Auditor of Public Accounts, 
Oscar Nelson, has under consideration a 
plan for deferred deposits. 

Under the plan, which has been ruled 
legal by Attorney General Oscar Carl- 
strom, funds would be obtained from the 
stockholders and deposited in the bank 
on a “deferred certificate of deposit. 
Payment of the certificates would actually 
be deferred until the slow and doubtful 
assets or the bond depreciation either 
have been paid or charged to undivided 
profits or earnings, or in case of liquida- 
tion or receivership, until all the other 
depositors of the bank have been paid. 





Most Minnesota Banks 
Sign Tax Agreements 


Sr. Pav, Minn., Oct. 13. 

Only 33 of the 952 State and national 
banks in Minnesota have refused to sign 
compromise agreements to pay their tax 


‘§ levies, it has just been disclosed in a com- 


# - pilation of figures made by the State Tax 


a 


Commission showing that taxes are being 


paid by the banks on 99.03 per cent of | 


their capitai, pending enactment by Con- 
gress of bank tax legislation. s 

Figures on the Minnesota situation will 
be submitted to the National Tax Confer- 
ence, which is meeting in Atlanta, Ga., 
according to J. G. Armson, Commission 
chairman. George E. Wallace and Gun- 
nar Bjornson, other members of the 
group, will attend the conference with 
Mr. Armson, as will several members of 
interim legislative committee on bank 
taxes. 

Only 11 of the 248 national banks have 


refused to compromise agreements, while | 


State banks holding out number 22 out 
of a total of 704, Mr. Armson reported. 
The 919 banks are meeting a levy on $74,- 
867,967 of capital while the amount on 
which taxes are being withheld is $723,225. 
The assessment is at present made on an 
ad valorem basis. 

Most of the banks in the State signed 
an agreement during the last legislative 
session, in April, 1931, that they would 
pay taxes on the State ad valorem tax 
basis, Mr. Armson explained, under an 
agreement that the Legislature do not 
enact proposed excise taxes. 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


California: Edward Rainey, 
of Banks, has announced 
Holtville, closed. 

Kentucky: G. S. Wilson, State Bank Com- 
missioner, has apnounced: Bank of Drakes- 
boro, Drakesboro, reopened. 

Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, 
sioner, has announced: Farmers 


Superintendent 
Holtville Bank 


Banking Commis- 
& Merchants 


> State Bank, Sedan, and First State Bank, 
Myrtle, closed. 
New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 


tendent of Banks, has announced: Corn Ex- 
change Bank Trust Company, New York City, 
authorization issued for branch at 81 West 
104th Street. 

Virginia: M. E. Bristow. Commissioner of 
Banking, has announced: State Bank of Char- 
lotte County, Drakes Branch, closed. 


Officer Senator Robinson Favors Aid for Trade, 


But 


Urges Careful Study of Proposals 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


gave it as his opinion that the President 
should immediately call Congress in extra 


| session to deal with the emergency eco- 


nomic plans he has outlined and with 
other pressing problems of outstanding 
importance. This opinion he described as 
being given from an entirely nonpartisan 
standpoint and added that the whole sub- 
ject should be considered by Congress in 
a nonpartisan way. 

Referring to the problem of the rail- 
roads, Senator Copeland said that unless 
they are encouraged in their efforts to 
operate on a basis of normal business re- 
turns there may be drastic results in the 
direction of lower wages and unemploy- 
ment in that field of industry. 

“I am not fully advised,’ Senator Cope- 
land said, “as to the real intent of the 
President of the United States, nor in 
his confidence in his recent proposals nor 
on the committees that deal with such 
subjects as banking and finance, but from 
my studies of these matters with which 
the President has been dealing, it is per- 
fectly apparent to me that the country 
must have a real easing of its money re- 
sources as quickly as possible in order 
to advance the upbuilding of business 
everywhere. 

“It has been my view all through this 
business crisis that affects practically 
every line of industry, that there must 
be found some way to make credit™avail- 
able to the sources on which real pros- 
perity in this country so largely depend. 
It is trite but nevertheless fundamental 
that there can be no business carried on 
without money and the wheels of busi- 
ness, figuratively, stop running when 
money is tied up in nonliquid holdings. 
There is no doubt that banks and other 
money-lending institutions all through 


the United States have frozen, or non- | 


liquid assets which they cannot use in 
the Federal reserve system. 


Potential Value Outlined 


|By Senator Copeland 


“I would not want to see the Federal 
Reserve System loaded up with doubtful 
paper,” Senator Copjland said, “but in the 
last analysis what is better than real estate 
paper with the proper valuation of the 
real estate. If the man who owes money 
on such property can weather the eco- 
nomic situation, the land and its improve- 
ments will be just as valuable and just 
as liquid as before the war. 

“The credit pool just orgqnized has great 
potential value in the disgttion of easing 
the money situation. I certainly think 
that the credit pool will bring about na- 
tional benefits. It is on the order of or- 
ganizations brought into being by various 
banks to handle securities which the banks 
themselves cannot ordinarily handle. If 
country bank—and by that I mean a bank 
not located in a metropolis—is loaded up 
with securities which cannot be handled by 
the Federal Reserve System, or they cannot 
handle in the ordinary rediscount opera- 
tions, they cannot advance funds for the 
conduct of business activities generaiiy. 
Many bank failures have come from runs 
on banks whose assets have been tied up 


Indiana Interurban Line 
Proposes Weekly Passes 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 13. 

Use of the weekly pass on the inter- 
urban lines of the Indiana Railroad Sys- 
tem is proposed in an application filed by 
the company with the Public Service Com- 
mission. The plan is termed by the appli- 


cant an “innovation in American railroad | 


transportation.” Y 

The petition to the Commission pro- 
poses a general revision of fares, including 
increase and decreases in existing sched- 
ules. Little change is proposed in adult 
one-way fares, but a 10 per cent reduction 
is provided for round trip tickets and 
special mileage book rates are suggested. 

The weekly pass planned by the com- 
pany would be sold for 2 cents a mile, 
permitting the purchaser to ride as many 
times as he wishes during the seven-day 
period between the points named on the 
ticket, which would be nontransferable 
and nonredeemable. 





| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 





As of Oct. 13 
New York, Oct. 13.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foréign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties’ upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buving rate 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 





rencies are as shown below 

Austria (schilling) ....-ccccccsceecs 14.0000 
Belgium (bel@a) ....--+sccccccccess 14.0089 
Bulgaria (lev) . Js cecccces eceeee 7135 
Czechoslovakia (KFOME@) seeseeseeess 7135 
Denmark (Krone) ..0..cccoosesesecs 22.1937 
England (pound) .....ccccccscesers 388.9166 
Finland (markKa) .....-cceceseerss 2.5105 
eames (PARG) 4. .«n0scceeocedsayse 3.9395 
Germany (reichsmark) «..-.-+eeese- 22.8722 
Greece (drachma) ...d.sececseseers 1.2856 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4675 
Ttaly (LER) i ccccccccvccccceceseses 5.1676 
Netherlands (guilder) ...seeeeesees 40.5800 
Norway (krone) 22.3218 
Poland (zloty) 11.1933 
Portugal (escudo) 3.8900 
Rumania (leu) 5950 
Spain (peseta) 9.0117 
Sweden (krona) * 23.4800 
Switzerland (franc) 19.6331 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 1.7650 
Hong Kong (dollar) 25.0357 
China (Shanghai tael) .........+.-- 32.3303 
China (Mexican dollar) ...-..e+++:- 23.4375 
China (Yuan dollar) .....+s-eeeeees 23.2916 
India (rupee) ...---seereeeeeeees 28.5166 
Japan (yen) hare salah s hea se 49 3458 
Singapore (Collar) ..sscerseseseess 44.5009 
Canada (dollar) ....-sseeeeeeeees 89.8308 
Cuba (PSO) ....-ecreeeereeeeeenece 99.9781 
MEXICO (POSO) ..scssceeeeeereeees 35.9900 
Argentina (peso, BOlG) ...-ceeeerees 50.1491 
Brazil (milreis) ...---+seseseeecenes 5.3500 
Chile (peSO) ...-.ssseeeseeeeeeeeees 12.0800 
Uruguay (peSO) ..cscerereceeeeencs 33.4666 
Colombia (PSO) «.--eeeerererereres 96.5700 
Bar silver .....ccccccccccccccceseess 29.7500 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——Oct. 10. Made Public Oct. 13, 1931-™™™ 


Receipts 


Customs receipts 


aa ‘ $1,278,348.83 
Internal-revenue receipts 


Income tax .... schke 271,636.86 
Miscellaneous .internal reve- 
MUS ..5.+0> ene . 733,075.78 
Miscellaneous receipts 805,354.18 
Total ordinary receipts ..... $3,088,415.65 


Balance previous day . 498,798,717.27 


; eee eees » $501,887 132.92 
Expenditures 
General expenditures 


Total 





-+ $10,247,596.52 









Interest on public debt 218,329.15 
Refunds of receipts 175,665.59 
Panama Canal 20,890.04 
All other ..... 84,678.68 

Total ans cuisekiesnanes $10,577,862.72 
Public debt expenditures 1,041 ,684.00 
Balance today ....--++sseeees 490,267 646.20 

Total ...cccccvcecee eeeeesess + $901,887 ,132.92 


; 


with nonliquid securiteis. 
should be relieved. 


consideration of many matters as the jam | 


jest 





Fhis situation 


“In the nature of things, the House is 


going to be delayed by organization at 
the coming session. Nothing can be done 
in the way of legislation relating to finance | 
and these great problems at the regular | 
session until both Houses of Congress or- s ( , 
ganize and are ready for the business. The | Which will be temporarily financed by De- | 
appropriation measures, ) UFO. 
prepared in part weeks ahead of time| Michigan State Administrative Board and 
in the House Committee, are going to be/| is its first contribution to the alleviation 
late, as I understand the work on all| of unemployment during the coming Win- | 
these annual supply bills at this session | ter months. 

will not begin until the House organizes, | 
which means delay in consideration inj; 
both Houses. j 


normally pre-| 


“There is a likelihood of holding off! 


comes with the approach of time for ad- | 
journment of session. Of course, Con- 
gress will debate the world court. There} 
will be some prohibition discussion but I; 
can not foresee at this time any definite | 
action on this subject. In all probability | 
railroad consolidation and other important 


measures will be left over for another 
session. So I say we ought not to risk 
delay on important economic subjects 


pressed by the President until the regu- 
lar session. 

“There will be those in Congress at the 
coming session who will say that the pro- 
posal for increase of rates on the rail- 
roads is in the interest of the railroads} 
solely and that the whole economic plan 
of the President's program is in the inter- 
est of the banks solely. But the farmer is} 
just as much affected by the lack of rail-| 
road prosperity and bank prosperity and 
the prosperity of other big corporations | 
as any one else is. The financing of the| 
farmers’ crop movements is a banking 
proposition, as anyone knows who knows | 
anything about agriculture,“and a break-| 
down in the railroad systems of the coun- | 


| try would mean delays in crop movements, 


elevator charges ahd other expense to the 
agricultural interests.” 


Senator Copeland emphasized that Con- 
gress and the people generally should con- 
sider the President's plan from a wholly 
nonpartisan standpoint. It is wrong, he 
said, to criticize the President’s plan in 
this emérgency as a bankers’ plan, as 
every American business and every Amer- 
ican citizen is interested in the rejuvena- 
tion and rehabilitation of business and 
industry. 





President Endorses 
Promotion of Thrift 


Commends Record of Service 


Of Morris Plan Banks 


CoL_umsvus, Onrc, Oct. 13.—Morris Plan 
banks not only render a practical service 
to customers who borrow from them, but 
promote thrift and. thereby eventually 


increase the patronage of banks generally,| general public can read and understand! Struction and 


in the opinion of President Hoover, who 
addressed a telegram of greetings to the 
convention of the Morris Plan Bankers 
Association here. 

Governor George White, in addressing 
the meeting, declared that the Morris Plan 
of Industrial Banking has been one of the 
outstanding contributions to the field of 
finance in the last 20 years. “Through 
it,” he continued, “thousands of families 
have improved their situation in life and 
received credit not obtainable from any 
other source.” 

President 
full text: 

On the occasion of the National Con- 
vention of the Moxris Plan Bankers As- 
sociation in Columbus, will you kindly ex- 
press my cordial greetings and my inter- 
in their delberations. I am im- 
pressed with the record of the Morris 
Plan banks, which in a little more than 
two decades have loaned more than one 
and one-half billion dollars to more than 
seven million people. This record is the 
best evidence of the service which 
render to borrowers requriing that type 
of credit service. The sound principles on 
which the system is conducted are indi- 
cated by the maintenance of the factor 
of safety of both principal and interest 


country’s credit facilities. ‘These banks 
not only render a most practical service, 
but promote thrift and thereby eventually 
increase the patronage of banks generally. 
I extend my good wishes for a successful 
convention. 


Loan Agency Statute 
Faces Court Review 


Appéllate Tribunal in Ohio to 
Rule on State Law 


CoLumsus, Onro, Oct. 13. 

Rending before the Ohio Supreme Court 
is the question whether a statute provid- 
ing for the liquidation of building and 
loan associations. by the State Superin- 
tendent of Building and Loan Associations 
and the Attorney General is exclusive of 
other means, particularly private suits for 


receivership. 

The auestio was brought up on petition 
of Attorney General Gilbert Bettman, 
asking for a writ of prohibition to re- 


strain the Common Pleas Court of Frank- 
lin County from proceeding with a re- 
ceivership action filed against the Colum- 
bian Building and.Loan Association of 
this city. 

The statute on which the Attorney Gen- 
eral based his argument follows: 

“If, upon examination, the superintend- 
ent of building and loan associations finds 
that the affairs of a domestic building 
and loan association are in an unsound 
condition, and that the.interests of the 
public demand its dissolution and_ the 
winding up of its business, he shall so 
report to the Attorney General, who shall 
institute the proper proceedings for that 
purpose.” 

In the instant case, the superintendent 
of building and loan associations was mak- 
ing an examination of the affairs of the 
Columbian Building and Loan Association 
when a depositor of the National Building 
and Loan Association, which had been 
taken over by the Columbian, brought a 
receivership action against the Columbian, 
charging insolvency. 

Attorney General Bettman argued that 
it is necessary for the protection of the 
members and depositors in building and 
loan associations of Ohio that the Su- 
preme Court “place a protecting arm 
around these associations” to prevent them 
from being subject to random attempts at 
unauthorized receiverships. 

If the supreme court allows the writ 
sought, he argued, courts of common pleas 
in Ohio will be without authority to ap- 
point receivers except where proper pro- 
ceedings are brought at the instance of 
the State Superintendent of Building and 
|Loan Associations. This will make the 
| practice in building and loan association 
|matters conform to State and national 


bank matters. 
‘ 


Hoover's telegram follows in} 


they | 


even during a time of stress upon the} 


Of Road Building 


Work Will Be Temporarily 
Financed Through Agree- 
ment Between Bankers 
And Contractors 


LANSING, Micu., Oct. 13. 
A $10,000,000 specf#highway program, | 


troit bankers, has been approved by the | 


The program will be in addition to the 
regular highway maintenahce work andj 
according to Governor Wilber M. Brucker 
it will result in the employment of 30,000 
men. Maintenance work will occupy 3,600 
others. 


Financed Through Agreement 


The work will be financed through | 
agreement between bankers and contrac- } 
tors, the financial institutions loaning 
funds to contractors until the State is able 
to make repayment. This will be possible 
next Spring when the first collections of 
the 1932 automobile weight tax are re- 
ceived. 

First announcement of the program was 
made by the Governor to the State Em- 
ployment Commission at its initial session. 
He said that contracts made by the State 
as a part of the program will contain re- 
quirements that the builders empley labor 
from the lists of county relief committees; 
that the men bé worked on a part time 
basis to provide work. for a maximum 
number of men; and that a minimum 
wage be fixed. 

Urges Local Relief Work 


Meeting with his Employment Commis- 
sion the Governor also warned that unless 
the local units of government adequately 
care for their unemployed this Winter he 
will consider it his duty to call a special 
session of the Legislature to provide 
means of forcing them to raise welfare 
funds by taxation. 

He said also that if the State is not 
able to contribute its share he may call a 
special session to provide special revenues 
for this purpose. 

“I wish it Lo be absolutely clear to every 


one of you that I will invoke every re- | 


source, including a special session of the 
Legislature, especially called to raise new 
revenues for relief purposes, before I shall 
| willingly stand by and see one soul perish 
for want of provision on the part of the 
State,” he said 





Simplicity Advocated 


In Fiscal Statements 


‘Auditor Cites Popularity of 
Pennsylvania Booklet 


HarrisBurG, Pa, Oct. 13. 
Simple financial statements that the 


were urged by Auditor General Charels 
A. Waters, in connection with the second 
| printing of a State fiscal statement en- 


| titled “A Decade of Pennsylvania House- Ware of a company styled Byllesby Engi-| with a skeleton 


keeping.” 


The statement sets forth, in easily un-|@ capital stock of 100,000 shares without | consisting of 5,000 
derstandable language and figures, Mr.| Par value; and it transferred to the new | stood in the names of the 10 dire 


Waters explained, the fiscal operations of 
Pennsylvania for the 10 years which 
closed May 31, 1931. In commenting upon 
the unprecedented demand for this book- 
|let, Auditor General Waters said: “The 
| general trouble with financial statements 
is that the ordinary person doesn’t know 
| what they are all about. It has been the 
custom to present column after column of 
involved figures so that few people short 
of a C. P. A. could understand them, let 
alone become interested in them. It is 
my intention as long as I am a fiscal 
officer of the Commonwealth to give the 
public statements that all can read, be- 
;come interested in, and understand. 
“There is no question that the present 


just in proportion as the public mind be- 
comes rested. Simple financial statements 
are a good antidote. The general situa- 
tion is helped by such statements. I com- 
mend the plan generally.” 


Public Works Contracts 
Total 42 Millions in Week 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


school gym, $6,000; Philippi, repairing walls of 
school, $200, patnting interior of schoo) build- 
ing, $700; Princeton, addition to Oakvale High 
School, $17,000; Salem, repairing school gym, 
$475; Troy, boiler house, $1,500; West Union, 
painting and repairing gym, $1,000; Beckley, 
colored grade school, $4,815; Oswald, grade 
school, $20,000; Sandstone, school, $21,000; 
Wayne, addition, high school, $10,000; Wetzel 


abutments and bridge replacements, $2,875; 
Wright, grade school, $3,985. 
Utah 
Utah: Sale Lake City, water mains, $35,000 
Virginia 
Virginia: Martinsville, completing school 


classrooms, $4,000. additions to 
ing, $7,000: Fort Myer, surfact 
roadway, $6,500; Waynesboro, 
Danville, armory and city 
794; Charles City County, 
school, $3,5 


school build- 
treatment of 
chapel, $20,000; 
auditorium, $116,- 
addition to high 


Wisconsin 

Wisconsin: Eau Claire, addition to grade 
school; $35,000; Cudahy, development high 
school athletic field, $20,000; Marinette, heat- 
ing plant alterations, school, $4,000, paintin 
schools, $2,500; Milwaukee, medical schoo 
building, $500,000; Oshkosh, junior high school, 
$250,000; Port Washington, addition fire sta- 
tion, $3,500; Shorewood, remodeling manual 
arts school, $3,500, remodeling school heating 
plant, $3,500, remodeling schoo! offices, $6,000, 
tennis courts for schools, $5,000; Two Rivers, 
improving school grounds, $6,000; Land O' 
Lakes, grade school, $20,000; West Allis, addi- 
tion to Nathan Hale Jr. High School, $6,000; 
Stevens Point, reroof two buildings (schools), 
2 a. painting schools, $750, repairing school, 





Changes Announced in 
Status of National Banks 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ended Oct. 10 were an- 
nounced by the Comptroller of Currency 
as follows: 


Voluntary liquidations: 
The Iowa National Bank of Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Capital: $200,000. Effective Aug. 20, 1931. Liq- 
uidating agent: E. C. Manning. Succeeded 
by: Union Bank & Trust Company of Ot- 


tumwa, Iowa. 

The Citizens National Bank of Winchester 
Ky. Capital: $100,000. Effective Sept. 20, 1931. 
Liquidating agents: R. M. Scobee and L. C 
Aldridge. Absorbed by The Clark County 
National Bank of Winchester, Ky 

The First National Bank of Eureka, Ill 
Capital: $25,000. Effective Sept. 25, 1931. Liq- 
uidating agent and absorbed by The Farmers 
State Bank of Eureka, Il 

The National Bank of the Republic of Chi- 
cago. Tl. Capital: $11,000,000. Effective July 
25, 1931. Liquidating agents: Board of Di- 
rectors of’ the liquidating bank. Absorbed by 
Central Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago 


Ill.. which changed its title to Central Re- 
public Bank & Trust Company. 

The First National Bank of Sumter, S. C 
Capital: $100,000. Effective Sept. 30, 1931. 


Liquidating agent and absorbed by The South 
Carolina State Bank, Charleston, S. C. 

The National Bank of Leesville, S. C. Cap- 
ital: $50,000. Effective Sept. 30, 1931. Liqui- 
dating agent and absorbed by South Carolina 
| State Bank, Charleston, 8. C 


j 








economic condition is going to get better | 
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Business conditions in 1931 are contrasted with conditions in each of the 
preceding four years in the above chart, published in the October issue 


or “Survey of Current Business” by the Department of Commerce. 


conditions for the first eight months 


are compared. 
M anagement of Standard Utilities 
Described at Federal In vestigation 


Transcript of Testimony Concerns Formation of Company 
For Supervision of Operations | 


Publication of excerpts from tran-_ | 
script of testimony Oct. 1 by Thomas 
Warner Mitchell, accountant of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s in- | 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of Oct. 10, continued Oct. 
12 and 13, and proceeds as follows: 


Q. What did Standard Gas & Electric 
Company do with the engineering, con- 
management supervision 
| business and organization that it received‘ 
from H. M. Byllesby & Company? 

A. It caused the incorporation in Dela- 


neering & Management Corporation with 


corporation the engineering, construction 
and management supervision business re- 
ceived from H. M. Byllesby & Company,! 
together with the organization for carry- 
ing on that service, and received in pay- 
ment therefor the 100,000 shares of capital 
stock of the new corporation. 


Purchase of Appalachian 


Trust Notes Outlined 
Q. That Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation is still in exist- 


ence? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What valuation did the new cor- 
poration place upon the business and 
business organization so received and 


upon its capital stock? A. $1,000,000. 

| @Q. At what valuation did Standard Gas 
& Electric Company place the 100,000 
shares upon its books? A. $1. 

Q. What was the net income of Byllesby 
Engineering & Management Corporation 
lin 1919? A. $978,029.57. 

Q. On May 27, 1919, did Standard Gas 
& Electric Company purchase certain se- 
curities from Bonbright and Company? 

A. Yes, sir, $562,800 face value of Ap- 
palachian Power Company 7 per cent col- 
lateral trust notes and $210,585.37 face 
value of the same company’s 7 per cent 
interest notes. 

Q. What was the total amount of con- 
| sideration paid for these notes? A. $936,- 
649.86. 

Q. How did Standard Gas & Electric 
Company pay that consideration? 

A. Promissory notes due on or before 
Jan. 1, 1920, $333,999.86; preferred stock 
$167,000 par value; common stock $435,- 
650 par value. 

Q. The face value of the notes pur- 
chased was how much? A. $773,385.32. 

Q. On the same day, did Standard Gas 
& Electric Company make a purchase of 
C. A. Coffin, president of the General 
Electric Company? 

A. Yes, sir; it purchased $217,500 face 
value of the Appalachian Power Company 
7 per cent collateral notes and $40,000 face 
value of that company’s first mortgage 6 
per cent bonds. 

Q. That made a total face value of how 
much ? A. A total face value of $257,500 

@. And what consideration was paid? 
A. $321,343.75. 

Q. In what form was the consideration 
paid? 

A. Promissory notes due on or before 
Jan. 1, 1920, $114,593.75; preferred stock, 
$57,300; common stock, $149,450. 

Q@. And those preferred and common} 
stocks of Standard Gas & Electric Com-| 
pany at that time were selling consider- 


ably below par, were they not? A. They 
were. e 
Q. In chapter 3, section 13, page 250, 


Exhibit 4941, we find the title or heading 


“Standard Gas & Electric Company in- 
vests in oil refining business.” The sub- 
sidiary with which you deal here was 


known as what? 

A. There was created a new company 
that became subsidiary to Standard Gas 
& Electric Company, and its name was 
the Shaffer Oil & Refining Company. 


Delay in Payment 
Of Stock Dividends 


Q. Did the investments of Standard Gas 
& Electric Company in preferred and 
common stock of Shaffer Oil & Refining | 
Company prove profitable? 

A. No, sir. Text Table 27, at page 257, 
in Commission’s Exhbiit No. 4941, shows 
condensed comparative income § state- 
ments of the Shaffer Oil & Refining Com- 
pany for 1920 to 1929, inclusive, as com- 
piled from public sources. That table 
shows that bond interest was paid and 
that eventually dividends on the ‘7 per 
cent participating preferred stock were 
paid at the minimum rate, which was 
cumulative; but the holders waited from 
nine months to three and one-half years 
for some of these cumulative dividends. | 

Q. What changes were made in 1928? | 

|A, Standard Gas & Electric Company e- | 


CONTRAST OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS | Meeting Called 
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BANK OEBITS OUTSIDE NEW YORK CITY 
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[Continued from Page 1.) 
dent, Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis. 

District No. 10—W. S. McLucas, cliair-" 
= Commerce Trust Company, Kansas 
ity. > 
| District No. 11—Nathan Adams.. presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Dallas. Dis 
trict No. 12—Frank B. Anderson, chair- 
man, the Bank of California National As+ 
sociation, San Francisco. 

‘ a Buckner’s statement follows in full 
ext: 

Following the cooperation with which 
banks throughout the country have sup- 
ported President Hoover’s plan for the 
formation of the National Credit Cor 
poration, the Organization Committee -is 
now able to announce the board of di- 
rectors. 

The board of directors will meet to 
organize at the Federal Reserve Bank, 
New York, Saturday, Oct. #7, this being 
the first day on which it will be possible 
for all the members to reach New York. 

Immediately following the organization 
}on Saturday the associations in the dif- 
ferent districts can be organized and funds 
made available whereby subscribing banks 
may obtain the benefit of the facilities 
afforded by the Corporation. ; 

The funds of the Corporation are to 
be available for the assistance of banks: 
in any part of the country. The amount 
of money subscribed by the banks in each 
of the groups or associations will not limit 
the amount which banks in that particu- 
lar local association may borrow under 
| the rules the separate associations will es- 
tablish from the National Credit Corpo- 
ration. 

The plan will assure that banks in any 
part of the country with sound assets may 
obtain such cash when necessary. , 

_ The articles of incorporation of the Na- 
| tional Credit Corporation will be filed at 
| Dover, Del., tomorrow. . 

The organization plans of the Corpo- 
ration and its cooperating local associa- 
| tions will be arranged tentatively durin: 
the next few days so that when the fina 
plans have been approved by the board: 
of directors on next Saturday the opera- 
— - the undertaking can be put into 
effect. ‘ 
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double liability, were they not, under the 
laws of Minnesota at the time of this 
transaction? \ A. So I was informed. 
Q. The stock of the Minnesota corpora- 
on was dDwned by the Delaware corpo- 
ration, Northern States Power Company? 
the | A. It was. F 
n Q. So that if a double liability existed 
A. Only three dividends were paid to : ) t 
the common stockholders and two 7 those “4 -— he Delaware Clea 
were small and were separated by an in- Q. The stock in that corporation was 
terval of 13 months. , that which was disposed of by the Stand~ 
Q. How did the Standard Gas & Elec- ard Gas & Electric Company or offered 
tric Company proceed? A. There was a to the public? A Yes: stock of the Dela« 
company, styled Utilities Investment Com- | ware corporat ion. pe: : 
pany, that had been inactive several years Q. The stockholders in the Delaware 
although it had been maintained alive corporation were not subject to the double 
organization. Although | liability? A. They were not. 
it had a capital stock Q. What is shown at page 274 of your 
30 - — Exhibit 4941? A. An excerpt from the 
ctors and corporate mi S 
4,970 of which stood in the name of Electric Camenn, dated May a). Ieee 
Standard Gas & Electric Company. On| showing action of the board of directors 
March 18, 1919, Standard Gas & Electric upon an offer from H. M. Byllesby & Com-< 
Company sold to Utilities Investment pany to sell to Standard Gas & Electria 
Company a large miass of securities con-|Company 6,000 ‘shares of preferred stock 
sisting of bonds, $1,500,000 par value; |of a par value of $100 each, and 7,000 
notes. $468 269.24 par value; preferred| shares of common stock of par value $100 
stocks, $2,486,300 par value; common!each of H. M. Byllesby & Company 
stocks with par values $3,285,000 par value; ne ; 1 


cpeamons stocks without par value, 15,000 Both Classes of Stock 
shares. 


Standard Gas & Electric Company's Carried Voting Power 


board of directors declared that the actual j 

ee F oven . wuss - Did both classes stoc - 
value of this block of securities was $4,- ee & Company > 2 
ats The price named in i.e contract A. They did eP 

with Utilities Investment Company was!” nianaiiiba 

$500,000 par value of capital stock of Util- om Pot tie a a ae & Compan 
ities Investment Company, the $2,500,000 was represented by teas 13 000 to 
fac e value of newly created 5 per cent! a. I am informed that it represented aps 
collateral trust bonds of Uiilities Invest- proximately 32 per cent of the total vot 
ment Company by pledge of the bonds and ing power ee c i 
stocks — were transferred to that com- Q. How “many shares of stock of H. M. 
pany. 6 a result of this transaction| pyjechy s Cemnane a, 4 Fig 
Standard Gas & Electric Company had -_ “py ow were CuLaneiaaa 
something that went under the title of PE O08 ah aonk 4 
bonds, to the extent of $2,500,000 face 20430 dharen er ne ne oe 2s 
value, whereas before the transaction it power. | my ; > 
maa oe amfapunting to only $1,500,000 Q What percentage of that total voting 
ace value. : ; 

F ae power was represented in Standard Gas 
Disposition of Issues | & Electric Company's holdings? A. A lite 
Or! : |tle more than 31 per cent. 

f nvestment Concern Q. Did a majority of the directors of 
Q. What did Standard Gas & Electric; Standard Gas & Electric Company con- 
Company do with the $2,5 000 of bonds sist of individuals whose interests were 
and with the stock of Utilities Investment | identified with those of H. M. Byllesby. 
Company? & Company at that time? A. It did. 


changed $9,000,000 face value of the pre- 
ferred stock of Shaffer Oil and Refining 
Company for common stock and con- 
verted the remainder into $7 dividend pre- | ti 
ferred stock without par value. 

Q. What dividends were paid 
common stockholders? 


to 


it had no assets, 
) shares, 


A. It_ pledged the bonds and $997,000; Q. Did a majority of the directors of H, 
par value of Utilities Investment Com-|M. Byllesby & Company at that time con< 
pany’s capital stock with the trustee for) sist of those same individuals? A. It did. 
Standard Gas & Electric Company's con-| Q. ‘Was this a condition that would 


vertible 6 per cent bonds due Dec. 1, 1926,;make it exceedingly difficult for outside 
It obtained from the trustee the release | interests to obtain managerial control of 
of certain preferred and common stocks) either Standard Gas & Electric Company 
of Puget Sound Gas Company and Ta-| or of H. M. Byllesby & Company? A. It 
coma Gas & Fuel Company and trans-| was such a condition. 
ferred those stocks to the trustee for the Q. Was there a new corporation formed 
Utilities Investment Company bonds. It} in August, 1925? A. Yes, sir, the Byllesby 
applied to the trustee for Standard Gas| Corporation. e 
& Electric Company's convertible 6 per; Q. By whom this corporation 
cent bonds for the certification and de-|formed? A. By the surviving associates 
livery to Standard Gas & Electric Com-! of the late Col. Byllesby. 
pany’s treasury available for sale of $],- Q. What took place between this new 
509,000 face value of additional convertible | corporation, the Byllesby Corporation, and 
6 per cent bonds due Dec. 1, 1926. the Standard Gas & Electric Company in 
Q. What did Standard Gas & Electric| August, 1925? A. Standard Gas & Elece 
Company do with the $1,500,000 face value | tric Company sold its holdings of the 
of new bonds so certified and delivered preferred and common stocks of H. M. 
to it? Byllesby & Company to the Byllesby Cor= 
A. It sold them in April, 1929, to aj poration for a total consideration of $2,= 
trust company for cash at a discount of |528,000. This consideration included the 
10 per cent. accrued dividends on the preferred stock 
Q. What became of the convertible 6| and on the common stock; so that the 
per cent bonds of Standard Gas & Electric) price after deducting these accruals con~ 
Company in the period between April,| tained a profit of $417,022.22 on the turn- 
1919, and May 31, 1924? over of the original investment of $2,085,< 
A. They were retired through the proc-| 700 in addition to the dividends that had 
o- ~ ae into preferred stock and been received in the meantime. 
of redemption. Ww i y 
Q. What action did Utilities Invest- one ae a Byllehy © Comes 
ment Company and Standard Gas & Elec- A. By amendment to the articles of in- 
tric Company take on Oct. 31, 1924? corporation, the company reclassified its 
A. Utilities Investment Company sold | capital stock to convert the 8,400 shares 
all of its assets back to Standard Gas &|of preferred stock and 9,800 shares of 
Electric Company and received in pay-|common stock that were Meld by the 
ment therefore all of Utilities Investment Byllesby Corporation into an aggregate 
Company's capital stock, amounting to $1,- | of 91,000 shares of new class A common 
000,000 pay value, and the cancellation | stock and 95,200 shares of new Class B 
of all of Utilities Investment Company’s | common stock, each without par value 
obligations, all of which were held by|The Class A common stock was without 
Standard Gas & Electric Company. The | voting power but was given preference 
collateral trust bonds of Utilities Invest-| over the other class as to dividends, and 


ment Company had been retired in the| as to assets in case of liquidation. 
meantime. 


Q. What was Northern 
Company? A. Northern States Power 
Company was a Minnesota corporation 
that owned and operated certain utility 
properties directly and controlled other 
corporations and was itself controlled 
through the ownership of all of its stock, 
both preferred and common, by Northern 
States Power Company, a Delaware cor- 
poration. The latter company was prac- 


COMPANY 
tically controlled by Standard Gas & Elec- 239 South La Salle Street, CHICAGQ.,. 
tric Company. \ a 
Q. The stockholders of the Northern| Utility Secursties Corp., 111 Broadway, New York —~ 
States Power Company were subject to a ; ~ 


was 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of Oct. 15. 


States Power 
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Hitch-hikers, Road Stands, Signboards and 
Trial Associations Described as ‘Parasites’ 
by Minnesota Highway Commissioner 


By C. M. BABCOCK 


Commissioner of Highways, State of Minnesota 


T IS my purpose to discuss “Highway 
Parasites.” This is a broad subject but 
one which concerns all of us as citizens, 

taxpayers, and road users. The highway 
parasite preys upon the road builder and 
interferes with his work, and he preys upon 
the traveler, impedes his progress, and 
threatens his safety. 

+ + 


A parasite is defined as “a plant or animal 
living in, on, or with, some other living 
organism, at whose expense it obtains its 
food, shelter, or some other advantage.”’ The 
same dictionary gives another and older 
meaning, “one who eats at the table of an- 
other, repaying him with flattery or buf- 
foonery.” Either definition fits the highway 
parasite. Highway parasites are endless both 
in number and variety. The parasites came 
upon the scene before we had any modern 
highways or highway systems. One of the 
first was the trial association. Now I do not 
mean to class all trial associations as para- 
sites. Many of them performed valuable 
service, both to the towns on their route and 
to the general cause of good roads. But 
many others were simply the creations of 
promoters whose main object was to make 
jobs for themselves. In many cases they ob- 
tained funds by threats of leaving towns off 
the marked trails, and when the funds were 
obtained, they gave little or nothing in re- 
turn. 


The trial associations began to disappear 
when State numbering systems were adopted, 
and almost passed out of the picture when 
the United States numbering plan was put in 
effect. Now they have appeared in new form, 
bearing the name of some numbered route. 
Many of these, like the old-time trial asso- 
ciations, are performing a useful and legit- 
imate service, advertising the towns along 
the route, attracting traffic to the route, and 
promoting good roads improvement. But 
again there have appeared some among them 
that are using unfair tactics to force con- 
tributions from commercial clubs and firms 
in the towns along these routes, without giv- 
ing any commensurate service. 

+ + 

When we speak of highway parasites, many 
people think first of the bill-boards and ad- 
vertising signs. I am not ready to go the 
whole way with those who condemn all signs 
and bill-boards along the highways. But I 
want to be most emphatic in my protest, 
first of all, against the ugly looking “snipe” 
signs and stickers attached to or painted on 
fences, boulders, buildings, or trees adjacent 
to the right-of-way. Secondly, I want to 
protest against every sign or billboard which 
obscures or detracts in any way from the 
beauty of the scenery along the highway. 
Last, but not least, I want to protest against 
those which create a traffic hazard either by 
obscuring the view of intersecting highways 
or railroads, or by confusing the motorist or 
detracting his attention from the important 
business of driving his car. I am not ready 
to join in condemning signs which are kept 
neat and attractive and located where they 
do not detract from the landscape. Some of 
them, at least, furnish useful information to 
the traveler. 

Minnesota was one of the earliest States to 
bar all advertising signs from the highway 
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Need of Fresh Air 
for Maintenance 


of Health 


By Dr. Theodore B. 


Appel 

Secretary of Peaitn, Com- 

monwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania 
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HE money question very properly is a 
matter of great discussion these days. 
Indeed, the subject is preeminent in the 

minds of bankers, statesmen and citizens 
alike, However, no matter:how vital to the 
stability of each one of us dollars may be, 
it must not be forgotten that there are some 
exceedingly important commodities that de- 
mand neither gold nor silver to obtain them. 
Notable among these is fresh air. 


However, the mere fact that one does not 
have to buy a ticket, or otherwise spend 
money to obtain it, in itself is apparenily a 
drawback to the fullest exercise of its bless- 
ings. At least, such is the impression that 
is given by thousands of people who give 
little time and attention to tresh air, and 
much time and some money for the privi- 
lege of being in atmospheric conditions, which, 
to express it generously, can hardly be called 
fresh. 

The dance hall, the movie theater and the 
evening “bridge’—not to mention banquets 
and other large public indoor gatherings—are 
not especially notable for their purity of at- 
mesphere. Yet it can be said that hundreds 
of thousands more hours each day and night 
are regularly devoted to these types of things 
than in the acquisition of body and health 
building outdoor air. 

There is no desire to imply that the com- 
mercial and social phases of life should be 
discarded or even minimized for a fanati- 
cal quest cf the great outdoors. The point 
to be stressed is that in spite of “air-washed” 
atmosphere now to be found in the large 
places of amusement, and improved ventila- 
tion in medern homes, the body of the av- 
erage mature citizen who works indoors needs 
more fresh air than it is now obtaining. One 
indeed is not compelled to curtail his or her 
amusement inclinations at all if, in addi- 
tion, a daily conscientious effort is made to 
spend at least one hour out of the 24 in the 
open. A brisk walk of several miles with a 
gocd companion is an exceedingly pleasant 
method of obtaining this important factor 
of Nature's bounty. 

When it is appreciated that the clean, pure 
outside atmosphere, cheap as it is, is the 
original product manufactured for the lungs 
and blood and that the health associated 
with it is at least as much to be desired as 
a good time, more persons will get fresh with 
fresh air than are doing so today. 


right-of-way, a law passed in 1923 prohibit- 
ing the putting up of such signs and giving 
the Highway Department, on State highways, 
and local officials on local roads, the right to 
remove such signs. But this was only one 
step. Many fences just outside of the right- 
of-way are cluttered with small ugly signs, 
and many of our most beautiful pieces of 
scenery are spoiled by misplaced billboards. 
These are located on -private property, but 
some States are making some progress in 
the campaign against them both through the 
taxing power and through the general police 
power. 

In classing these signs and billboards as 
parasites, I do so because of the fact that 
if the highway were not there, the signs 
would have no value, nor would the land 
have any rental value for sign pusposes. Tak- 
ing advantage of the existence of the high- 
way, they are interfering with the purpose 
for which many people travel the highways, 
namely rest and recreation and enjoyment 
of the beauties of nature. 


+ + 


Then also among the highway parasites we 
have the hot dog stands, vegetable vendors, 
and amusement devices in great assortment. 
Here again we should not be too quick in 
condemning them all. Certainly we should 
not condemn the farmer who takes advan- 
tage of the highway to sell his own fruits 
and vegetables direct. to the consumer, as 
long as he keeps far enough back from the 
traveled roadway to provide adequate park- 
ing space and not create a traffic hazard. 
But not all garden products sold along the 
highways are grown on the premises. Some 
ef them are hauled out from city markets, 
often in poor condition, and sold at prices 
higher than asked in the city stores. 

Then there is amother parasite, namely, 
the toll bridge. Speaking in general terms, 
a toll bridge has no place on any continuous 
State or interstate highway or on any high- 
way carrying general public traffic. Minne- 
sota is more fortunate in this respect than 
some States, for we have only one toll bridge 
within our borders, a railroad bridge which 
has a second deck for local highway traffic. 
We have several interstate toll bridges, but 
only one of them directly connects one of 
our trunk highways with the State highways 
of another State. In that case the bridge is 
owned by a small municipality, but because 
of the marking and improvement of these 
highways by the two States, this village is 
able to collect in a single year sums of money 
larger than the cost of the bridge. 

For the last place in my list of highway 
parasites, I have reserved one that is the 
most numerous, the most annoying, and the 
most dangerous, the hitch-hiker. You find 
him everywhere, along your city streets, on 
heavily traveled transcontinental highways, 
and on lonely country roads, Sunday and 
Monday, Summer and Winter. They come 
from all walks of life, school children, men 
and women going to or from work, boys and 
girls from good families seeking to make a 
tour of the country without expense to them- 
selves, people traveling in search of work, 
youngsters who make short trips back and 
forth near home, harmless hoboes who have 
taken to the highways instead of the rail- 
roads, and criminals intent upon robbery, 
murder, or escape from justice. 

+ + 


Of the criminal I shall say the least, for 
he has already committed enough murders, 
robberies, and other crimes so that he has 
received wide publicity and called attention 
to the danger of giving rides to strangers. 
We must remember however, that the crimi- 
nal is not always the ride beggar. Very 
often the criffiinal is driving the car, and the 
person accepting a ride is the victim. The 
crimes committed by drivers, sometimes in 
their own cars and sometimes driving stolen 
cars, against men, women and children who 
have accepted rides, are just as numerous, 
and just as serious, as those committed by 
ride-beggars. 

Although the crimes committed by or 
against hitch-hikers, are most serious in in- 
dividual cases, I do not believe they are as 
serious in the aggregate as the less conspicu- 
ous problem of the ordinary run of “thum- 
bers.” Perhaps not one in a thousand among 
the ride-beggars is a criminal, but every one 
of them, directly or indirectly is a menace 
to public safety. 

In the first place they are a traffic hazard. 
As they swarm upon the highways, they be- 
come bolder and bolder, getting close to or 
right into the main lanes of traffic. ‘ They 
are not only endangering themselves, but 
every traveler on the highway. When a 
driver stops to Jet one of them into his car, 
he is taking the risk of being hit by other 
cars going in the same direction, and when 
he swerveg from his course to avoid hitting a 
“thumber”™ he is running the risk of a colli- 
sion with a car coming towards him. 

But the most serious aspect of the matter is 
that hitch-hiking is transforming a large 
number of our people, especially our young 
people, into a class of beggars. Many people 
who would never dream of standing on a 
street corner with a tin cup, do not hesitate 
to ask strangers for a ride, yef it seems to 
me that a beggar who seeks alms because he 
is physically incapacitated for work, is more 
honest and respectable than the person who 
solicits a ride from a stranger, at any time 
except in an emergency. 

+ + 

Hitch-hiking by young people may lead to 
habits which endanger their future lives. 
Oiten they undertake long trips without 
funds for meals or lodging, and must seek 
sustenance by begging, or worse. But even 
if they have adequate expense money, and 
the extra passenger makes no appreciable 
addition to the car owner’s expense for the 
trip, they have been strengthened in the 
dangerous belief that they can get some- 
where in this world without doing their share 
of the world’s work. This is a belief which 
if encouraged, is dangerous to the welfare 
and the stability both of the individual and 
the Nation. 

What is the remedy? The panacea for 
American ills seems to be to “pass a law.” 

finnesota has a paragraph in its traffic act 
making it a misdemeanor to stand in the 
traveled portion of any roadway for the pur- 
pose of, or while soliciting a ride from the 
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EFFICIENCY PRODUCTION 
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Market-milk Investigations of Bureau of Dairy Industry 
for Expansion of Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with dairy and poultry products. 


By ERNEST KELLY 


Chief, Division of Market-Milk Investigations, Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
Department of Agriculture 


HE market-milk investigations car- 
T ried on by the Bureau of Dairy In- 

dustry are of direct interest to dairy 
farmers, those engaged in the prepara- 
tion and distribution of milk and cream, 
and to the consumers of dairy products. 
The Division of Market-Milk Investiga- 
tions conducts research and service work 
to improve the quality of dairy products. 
Dairy producers as a group could in- 
crease their aggregate income by mil- 
lions of dollars a year by taking the pre- 
cautions necessary to attain and main- 
tain high quality in the product. 


+ + 

Sour and off-flavored milk and cream 
are not marketed as advantageously as 
are sweet preducts. If the dairyman 
who offers low-quality products for sale 
succeeds in finding a market, the price 
he gets is low compared to the price of 
high-quality products. The per capita 
consumption of milk in this country is 
lower than it should be from a health 
standpoint; in fact, it is lower than in 
some other civilized nations. The pro- 
duction of only high-quality dairy prod- 
ucts is urged by the Division as a power- 
ful means of stimulating consumption. 

As part of the project to stimulate 
and assist in developing a comprehensive 
program for raising the quality of milk 
throughout the United States much in- 
tensive work has been done in coopera- 
tion with extension specialists of the 
Office of Extension Service of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, representatives 
of State dairy organizations and com- 
mercial dairymen, in organizing clubs 
among dairy farmers, boys and girls, 
which teach the fundamentals of good 
dairy methods for the production of 
clean milk. Assistance is given the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education in 
preparing subject matter for teaching 
proper dairying methods in the voca- 
tional schools. 

+ + 


The Division carries on investigations 
in dairy sanitation, to develop better 
methods for handling milk and cream. It 
studies methods for the sanitary treat- 
ment and care of dairy utensils, methods 
of cooling milk and cream, and the ef- 
fect of feeds on the flavor of milk, to 
determine how milk may be produced 
which will remain sweet, have a low 
bacterial count, and be of pleasing flavor. 
The care of milk and cream in transit, 
and the relative efficiency and economy 


of different methods of transporting milk 
and cream are investigated. As an ex- 
ample of the practical value of this 
work, a recent study of transportation 
of milk in motor trucks has yielded val- 
uable information on the advantages 
and limitations of the use of motor tanks 
for milk transportation. 

Bacteriological studies have been made 
in numerous milk plants throughout the 
country to determine the efficiency of 
pasteurizing and handling milk. The 
information obtained from these studies 
enables plant operators to correct faults 
in their operations and thereby lower 
the bacterial count and improve the 
quality of their milk. ’ 

The problems of the city milk dealer 
are also studied to develop means of 
operating plants more efficiently and re- 
ducing the cost of processing and de- 
livering milk. Important studies have 
been made regarding the factors affect- 
ing the creaming property of milk, the 
whipping quality of cream, and other 
physical factors affecting milk and 
cream. 


+ + 

ETHODS used in milk plants are 
M studied in plants throughout the 
country with a view to increasing the 
efficiency of plant operation. Studies 
have been made to determine the most 
effective plant arrangement, and of the 
cost of each operation as it relates to 
prevention of losses in labor, equipment 
or materials. The results of such stud- 
ies are published in Department bulletins 
and in monthly mimeographed letters 
sent to milk dealers throughout the 
country. 

Plans for the layout of milk plants 
are being developed, based on the re- 
sults of studies that have been made. 
Studies are being carried on concerning 
the proper construction and arrange- 
ment and equipment of country receiv- 
ing stations and the factors that must 
be considered in establishing such plants. 

Another service performed by this Di- 
vision is that it assists State and local 
authorities in formulating proposed legis- 
lation and ordinances for the sanitary 
safeguarding of milk supplies. It as- 
sists in training inspectors and in 
inaugurating systems of inspection for 
milk supplies. In other words, the work 
of the Division of Market-Milk Investi- 
gations consists of research and educa- 
tional work to increase the safety and 
improve the quality of our milk supplies. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Dairy and Poultry Products,” to 
appear in#the issue of Oct. 15, Hugh S. Cumming, Surgeon General, Bureau of 
the Public Health Service, Department of the Treasury, will discuss the milk 


sanitation work of the Bureau. 


Protection of Forests in Texas 


State Efforts to Expand Area 
By E. O. SIECKE 


Forester, State of Texas 


EXAS forestry began officially when the 
State Legislature, in 1915, enacted a law 
creating a Forestry Department and 

placed the actipities of the Department un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Board of Directors 
of the Agricultural and Mechanical College 
of Texas. 

Under this law, a State Forester was ap- 
pointed and his duties outlined to direct all 
forestry interests within the jurisdiction of 
the State. In 1926 forestry was recognized 
as one of the four main divisions of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 
and the name “Forestry Department” 
changed to “Texas Forest Service.” This 
change gave the State Forester the addi- 
tional title of Director. 

There has been a consistent development 
of the main lines of forestry activity in which 
the public is properly interested. The Texas 
Forest Service consists of the executive office, 
the Division of Forest Protection, the Divi- 
sion of Forest Management, and Farm For- 
estry. At present, its main problems are to 
stimulate forest protection, reforestation 
work and proper management of the existing 
timber stands in the commercial timber belt 
of east Texas. With a gross area of ap- 
proximtely 20,000,000 acres, this commercial 
timber belt has a net area of about 8,000,000 
acres that is undoubtedly better suited to 
the growing of timber as a crop than for 
any other purpose. 

The Division of Forest Protection is doing 
eR 
driver of any vehicle other than a common 
carrier. I believe seven other States have 
the same or similar provisions. Our State 
Highway Patrol has made a determined ef- 
fort to enforce the law on the State high- 
ways, and some effort has been made by 
local police in some cities. But the law 
enforcement officers have so many other 
things to do, and the hitch hikers are so 
numerous, that the enforcement of the law 
has not greatly discouraged the practice. 

If every ‘driver would refuse all pleas for 
a lift, the practice would soon end, but the 
seasoned hitch-hiker is not discouraged by 
one or a dozen or a hundred refusals. He 
knows that sooner or later some kind 
hearted person will yield. The problem is 
further complicated by the fact that the 
average human being, possessed of a car, is 
generous to the person without a car. Aside 
from the criminal aspects of the situation 
the average person is not aware of any dan- 


ger in giving a lift to a ride. beggar, and he . 


does not realize that instead of helping him 
he may be doing him a harm, especially if 
it is a boy or girl in the habit-forming age. 


effective work in protecting 8,000,000 acres 
located in 18 eounties within the commercial 
timber belt. This is approximately 65 per 
cent of the total area in need of protection. 
Of the area now protected, 1,600,000 acres 
lie in seven protection units, wherein the 
large timberland owners cooperate with the 
Texas Forest Service by paying one-half the 
protection costs. Intensive protection is given 
these areas through a system of steel fire de- 
tection lookout towers, tree cab lookouts and 
telephone lines, all of which are properly 
manned and supplemented with patrolmen, 
smoke chasers and forest guards. Through- 
out the remaining 6,400,000 acres under pro- 
tection, a blanket, or extension patrol, sys- 
tem is carried on. In such areas a patrol- 
man has charge of 100,000 to 250,000 acres. 
During the year 1930 a total of 3,048 fires 
occurred, with an aggregate area burned over 
of 244,536 acres, or 3.1 per cent of the pro- 
tected area. 

The Division of Forest Management is re- 
sponsible for the proper administration of 
the four State forests, aggregating 6,295 acres. 
The Division carries on management and re- 
search investigations, operates the State for- 
est nurseries and renders assistance to own- 
ers of large timber holdings. Research stud- 
ies on the State forests are demonstrating 
what is already known by growing timber 
for profit and ascertaining the things not 
known. 

Farm Forestry deals with the farm woods 
owner. The Farm Forester, cooperating with 
the Texas Forest Service and the Extension 
Service by working through the county agri- 
cultural agents, assists the farmer in the 
management of his woodland. In the com- 
mercial timber belt of East Texas the farmer 
is one of the State’s largest timberland own- 
ers, and the propor protection and utilization 
of his timber, together with that of other 
owners, is essential to the economic welfare 
of the State. 

Texas has recognized that forestry neglect 
has been costly to the State. A legislative 
committee report on forestry to the Governor 
of Texas and 39th Legislature on June 12, 
1925, points out how the forest resources 
have increased the wealth of the State by de- 
veloping a huge lumber industry representing 
an investment of over $100,000,000, employed 
thousands of citizens, built up towns and 
cities; and stimulated the construction of 
railroads and highways. The recommenda- 
tions of the legislative committee form a basis 


for a constructive forestry program, which ° 


briefly is: 

1, Leave to the State the control of all co- 
operative measures that will conserve the 
timber resources and encourage reforesta- 
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Stabilizing Building and Loan 
Business in New Jersey + + 


Aid Given by State to Maintain Solvency of 
Associations Described by Administrator of 
Building and Loan Laws 


By JAMES H. McNISH 


Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of Building and Loan Associations, Department of Banking 
and Insurance, State of New Jersey 


HE Banking Department of a State has 
been graphically described as constitut- 
ing the financial police of that State. 

The popular conception of such a supervis- 

ing department is that its chief duty is to 
censure and reprimand. While this function 
is inseparable from its duties, nevertheless, 
during the past year a Department having 
supervision of building and loan associations 
could not confine its activities within such 
narrow limits, if it were to function and meet 
the situation in full. 
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In the past, the”Bureau of Building and 
Loan Associations of the Department of 
Banking and Insurance of New Jersey, has 
not attempted to dictate the business policy 
of associations, provided such policy was not 
in conflict with the law, or was not suicidal. 
In the interests of efficiency, however, and 
as a means of meeting situations which have 
arisen as a result of the present depression, 
it was necessary to modify this attitude and 
act not only in a supervisory, but also an 
advisory capacity. 

To attain the desired end, the cooperation 
of the associations was required. Happily, 
the Bureau’s contacts with the associations 
have been such as to cultivate good will, 
and its attitude and its rulings have been 
such as to convince associations that its ac- 
tivities were dictated by friendly and not 
hostile motives. Cooperation, therefore, was 
forthcoming. 


The success of building and ioan associ- 
ations in New Jersey has been due largely 
to a maximum rate of earnings, which at- 
tracted investments, combined with 100 per 
cent liquidity, which enabled the associations 
to meet all withdrawal quests virtually 
upon demand. Both of these situations 
changed. The acquisition of a large amount 
of real estate through foreclosures, in many 
cases lessened the rate of earnings of asso- 
ciations, and the abnormal number of appli- 
cations for withdrawal of shares, coupled 
with the contraction of facilities for borrow- 
ing money, produced a situation that called 
for vigorous action upon the part of the 
Bureau. 


The first move was to ascertain through 
questionnaires sent to associations the actual 
condition of all associations in the State, and 
where assistance was needed the energies 
of the Bureau were directed along those lines. 


The next move was to allay the fears of 
shareholders. Our citizens are heavily in- 
terested in building and loan associations, 
having invested more per capita than is in- 
vested by the citizens of any other State in 
the Union. The population is cosmopolitan 
in its make-up. Many are of foreign birth, 
who understand little of any other speech 
than their own native tongue, and are easily 
alarmed by rumors regarding the safety of 
their investment. 


There was great danger that the building 
and loan associations would become the vic- 
tims of what might be called a “whispering 
campaign.” Arrangements were therefore 
made for proper publicity. Articles setting 
out the continued safety of these investments 
were published in the metropolitan press. 
News items reflecting upon the stability of 
associations were promptly corrected, and a 
large correspondence carried on with share- 
holders who had made inquiries regarding 
the safety of their investments in building 
and loan shares. 
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The great need was “cash” with which to 
meet applications for withdrawals. Associ- 
ations having real estate on hand were urged 
to raise money thereon through mortgage 
loans, which relieved the situation in many 
instances. Negotiations were initiated by the 
Bureau in some cases whereby mortgage loans 
were transferred from one building and loan 
association, which was in need of cash, to 
another association which had a surplus of 
cash awaiting investment. 

In some cases the Bureau interceded with 
banking institutions that were unduly press- 
ing associations for repayment of borrowed 
money, and in other cases the Bureau paved 
the way for loans from financial institutions 
outside of the State, through the associations 
regular depositories. The Bureau could take 

“ steps in this direction with little or no fear 
of becoming embarrassed, due to the fact 
that during the 30 years the associations 
have been under the supervision of the De- 
partment of Banking and Insurance no finan- 
cial institution has been obliged to accept 
less than 100 cents on the dollar for moneys 
loaned building and loan associations, neither 
has any shareholder been obliged to accept 
any less than the amount of his or her orig- 
inal investment. 

Merger of associations was initiated, which 
resulted in some of the associations in a 
strong cash situation coming to the relief 
of an association that was not in a liquid 
condition. One of the latest moves was the 
formation of a new building and loan asso- 
ciation under the management of some of 
the outstanding executives in building and 
loan circles in the State, by request of the 
Bureau, which will absorb by merger five or 
six associations, which, while owning assets 
in excess of Habilities, are having difficulty 


I 
tion, thus leaving the ownership of all lands 
dedicated to reforestation to the State and 
its citizens. 


2. That the State should undertake to per- 
form for its citizens only those things which 
the people cannot equally well do for them- 
selves. 

+ + 


3. That such legislation be enacted whereby 
private citizens and private capital will un- 
dertake the reproduction of timber upon the 
deforested lands of the State. A special sys- 
tem of taxation, by constitutional amend- 
ment, covering those lands dedicated by citi- 
zens to the growing of timber for commer- 
cial purposes. 

4. Pending the adoption of such legisla- 
tion authorizing 1, 2 and 3, adequate sup- 
port be given to the State Forestry Depart- 
ment. 

The Texas Forest Service is carrying out 
the provisions af this report as far as funds 
appropriated will permit. ‘ 


in meeting the demands made by sharehold- 
ers who are deszfrous of withdrawing their 
shares. 

Recent legislation, either introduced or 
sponsored by the Bureau, makes mandatory 
the investment of a portion of the assets of 
every association in liquid securities, which 
in future will provide some relief in cases 
of withdrawal demands.. Another provision 
of recent legislation sponsored by the Bureau 
required a reserve set up from undistributed 
earnings equal to 10 per cent of the cost of 
real estate acquired through foreclosure. 


During the period of inflation through 
which we passed prior to the present depres- 
sion, a decided increase was made in the 
bond coverage of officers and employes hav- 
ing custody of funds of associations, with the 
result that where misappropriations of funds 
have occurred losses have been comparatively 
slight. 
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Legislation initiated by the Bureau elimi- 
nated the election of auditors by sharehold- 
ers, and placed the responsibility of having 
an audit of the affairs of an association made 
at the close of its fiscal year upon an 
examining committee selected from the board 
of directors, excluding officers. The extent 
of this audit, which is under control of the 
Bureau, is wide, and includes a verification 
of shareholders’ accounts. 


The Bureau cooperated with the New Jer- 
sey Society of Certified Public Accountants, 
and assisted that body in the formation of a 
model audit program. The Bureau's other 
activities*along those lines have been to en- 
courage the formation of the Building and 
Loan Exchange, which funcitons as a credit 
rating. bureau, and has extended its sup- 
port to the formation of the Presidents’ As- 
sociation and the Secretaries’ Association of 
the State. The Bureau has also encouraged 
the organization of county leagues and has 
urged associations to become members of 
the New Jersey State League and the United 
States Building and Loan League. 


a 


The effect of the activities of the Bureau, 
which have been outside of the limits for- 
merly set, has been salutary. We are able 
to state that all of the 1,562 building and 
loan associations in the State, with assets of 
$1,250,000,000, are solvent; none have closed 
their doors; none have been\sued by share- 
holders because their applications for with- 
drawal of shares have not been honored as 
promptly as in the past. 

There appears to be good reason for the 
statement that faith in the safety and stabil- 


ity of the building and loan associations of 
New Jersey remains unimpaired. 
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By 
Ed Swope 
Warden, State Peniten- 
tiary, State of New Merico 


HE New Mexico penitentiary officials have 
been criticized for operating a brick 
plant with convict labor in competition 

with brick plants operated by free labor. 

Critics of the present system of employ- 
ing the several score convicts who work di- 
sectly or indirectly in the prison brick plant 

lieve it should be abandoned to prevent 
convict made goods going on the market in 
competition with free labor goods, but they 
offer no other means of employing the men 
who work at present in the brick plant. 

While we realize the disadvantages of the 
present system and would like to abandon 
the brick plant entirely, it cannot be done 
until some other method of employing the 
men in a manner remunerative to the insti- 
tution is found. ‘ 

It is the aim now of nearly all prisons to 
find employment for their prisoners with the 
least amount of conflict with free labor em- 
ployed in the same class of work. 

In New Mexico some free labor advocates 
have gone so far as to recommend and at- 
tempt to have the Legislature pass a bill 
which would have caused the prison brick 
plant to shut down. 

Such action would be entirely unfair not 
only to prison officials but to taxpayers as 
well. It is usually idle prisoners who plot 
trouble, and the big job here as in some 
other States is to keep the prisoners em- 
ployed. 

From the taxpayers’ point of view, the 
action of free labor men was unfair since 
it would cause virtual scrapping of $40,000 
worth of machinery plus a number of brick 
kilns, drying plants, tracks, etc. It would 
also deprive the State of some $46,000 an- 
nually from convicts’ earnings, which would 
have to be raised through a tax levy. 

The only practical way I see of abandon- 
ing the brick plant is to establish a prison 
farm. 

There is plenty of available land in New 
Mexico where water is accessible which could 
be used for this purpose. The farm could 
give employment to approximately one-half 
the inmates of the institution and could 
easily supply all the truck, dairy, poultry and 
meat produce the institution needs. 

A prison farm offers the most wholesome 
employment for the prisoner. The project 
would cost considerable money, it would mean 
abandonment of a $50,000 investment. But 
it could be worked out without increasing 
the tax rate to any appreciable extent. 

The penitentiary itself owns 150,000 acres 
of lawtd. Some of this might be used for the 
farm. If it is not suitable, land could be 
purchased on a long-time plan and the farm 
could be equipped with provisions that pay- 
ment be extended over a period of time. 

None of the produce raised would go on the 
open market. It would all either be con- 
sumed by the prison or exchanged with other 
State-owned institutions for other produce 
of which the prison farm did not raise suffi- 
cient for its needs. 





